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PREFACE 


Ambassador  for  Agriculture — a  title  well  deserved  for  Henry  Schacht 
whose  40-year  career  has  exemplified  the  ultimate  in  communications  within 
and  for  agriculture — as  a  writer,  editor,  broadcaster,  public  relations 
expert,  organizer,  college  administrator,  political  advocate,  world  traveler, 
foreign  trade  specialist,  public  speaker  and  corporate  executive. 

His  span  of  service  to  agriculture  encompasses  a  period  of  great 
changes  brought  on  by  the  aftermath  of  the  great  depression  and  the  dis¬ 
locations  of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  development  of  mechanized 
farming,  birth  of  great  irrigation  projects,  the  evolution  from  a  rural 
society  to  the  predominance  of  urban  concerns,  and  the  recent  and  current 
threats  to  agriculture  of  the  environmental  movement. 

Henry  Schacht  combined  intelligence,  hard  work  and  personal  charm 
in  his  day  to  day  activities  on  many  fronts.  He  became  known  and  highly 
respected  by  most  of  the  national,  state  and  local  agricultural  leaders, 
as  well  as  by  many  others  in  the  political,  business  and  communications 
fields. 

My  first  awareness  that  there  was  a  person  named  Henry  Schacht  was 
back  in  the  1930s  when  Harold  Ellis,  who  had  preceded  me  as  California 
Country  Life  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  before  he  became  University  of 
California  news  director  in  Berkeley,  told  me  he  had  a  bright  young  man  on 
his  staff  who  was  doing  an  excellent  job  with  the  University  Clip  Sheet  and 
other  communication  chores. 

My  next  awareness  was  several  years  later  when  I  was  appointed 
McClatchy  company  agriculture  director  for  all  three  media  and  the  president, 
Eleanor  McClatchy,  told  me  to  assemble  a  staff  and,  among  other  things, 
institute  farm  radio  programs  at  the  company's  six  stations  (KERN  Bakersfield 
and  KGW  Stockton  at  that  time  were  also  in  the  chain,  in  addition  to  the 
current  KFBK  Sacramento,  KMJ  Fresno,  KBEE  Modesto  and  KOH  Reno). 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  make  surveys  and  do  research.  We  found 
that  the  audience  and  the  desire  for  farm  information  were  there,  but  that 
a  fellow  named  Henry  Schacht  was  doing  such  a  great  job  at  KPO,  the  NBC 
station  in  San  Francisco  now  known  as  KNBR,  that  he  had  the  farm  audience 
pretty  well  taken  care  of. 

In  due  time  the  McClatchy  stations  got  on  the  air  with  their  own  farm 
programs  and  they  were  an  important  factor  in  agricultural  service  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  McClatchy  supported  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Association  of  Farm  Broadcasters,  for  many  years  financing  the  membership 
dues  of  its  farm  editors  and  their  expenses  to  Western  Regional  meetings  in 
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California.  The  increased  availability  of  farm  programs  increased  the 
audience  total  and  the  McClatchy  programs  in  the  central  valleys  and  Henry 
Schacht's  in  San  Francisco  enjoyed  years  of  popularity  without  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  destructively  competitive.  There  was  room  for  both  in  their 
own  spheres  and  approaches. 

I  was  a  witness  to  his  ability  as  an  organizer,  administrator  and 
communicator  during  his  years  as  director  of  agricultural  information  for 
the  University  of  California,  and  later  as  vice  president  of  California 
Canners  and  Growers.  Our  paths  frequently  crossed.  We've  sat  through 
many  meetings  together,  and  we  were  warm  personal  friends  in  addition  to 
associating  on  a  professional  basis. 

Henry  was  the  western  leader  for  the  National  Association  of  Farm 
Broadcasters  and  was  the  haven,  liaison  and  clearing  house  for  aspiring 
young  farm  journalists  and  broadcasters  seeking  a  start  in  life,  and  also 
for  established  ones  seeking  a  change  in  employment. 

Aside  from  agriculture,  Henry  had  some  raw  political  education, 
having  been  an  observer  on  the  UC  Berkeley  campus  during  the  years  that 
spawned  the  radical  and  violent  movements.  He  makes  some  startling 
revelations  of  the  attempts  by  the  radicals  to  take  over  the  student 
association,  the  campus  life  and  the  university  itself. 

His  oral  history  records  with  rich  embellishment  of  names  and  anecdotes 
his  personal  experiences  and  observations  of  the  struggles,  setbacks  and 
triumphs  of  California's  No.  1  industry  during  its  most  exciting  period. 

I  commend  it  as  fascinating  reading  and  basic  to  our  times. 


Hamilton  L.  Hintz, 

Agricultural  Director  1943-73, 
McClatchy  Newspapers  and  Broadcasting 
Company 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  INTERVIEWS  WITH  COMMENTS  BY  THE  INTERVIEWER-EDITOR 


The  Oral  History  Center  of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  was 
created  by  the  University  Library  in  order  to  produce  and  preserve  the 
biographical  memoirs  of  persons  of  major  importance  to  the  history  of 
California  agriculture  as  well  as  to  the  Davis  campus. 

Funding  for  this  volume  and  one  other  was  provided  through  the  office 
of  University  of  California  Vice  President  C.  0.  McCorkle,  Jr.,  in  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  such  memoirs.  The  Oral  History  Center  faculty  advisory 
committee  selected  Earl  Coke  and  Henry  Schacht  as  two  outstanding  person¬ 
alities  in  California  agriculture  to  be  interviewed  in  this  specially 
funded  series.  Later,  this  series  was  extended  to  include  zoologist  Herman 
Spieth,  former  chancellor  at  U.C.  Riverside. 

The  oral  history  of  Henry  Schacht  consists  of  sixteen  interviews  taped 
between  April  1975  and  July  1976.  The  dates  are  April  [?],  May  6,  July  3, 

July  17,  July  23,  July  25,  August  5,  August  12,  October  28,  November  6, 

November  25,  December  16,  December  23,  1975;  February  18,  February  21,  and 
July  16,  1976. 

Interview  sessions  varied  in  length  from  about  one  hour  to  more  than 
two  hours.  In  good  measure  the  interviews  followed  a  chronological  outline 
prepared  by  Mr.  Schacht.  The  final  session  of  July  16,  1976,  served  to 
fill  gaps  noted  by  Mr.  Schacht  during  his  reading  of  the  first  edited  version 
of  the  manuscript. 

Editing  proceeded  in  several  stages.  First  I  compared  the  typed  tran¬ 
script  with  the  original  recordings.  The  transcripts  were  then  edited  by 
Mr.  Schacht,  who  restricted  himself  with  few  exceptions  to  excising  redun¬ 
dancies  and  remedying  errors  of  fact.  When  all  transcripts  (with  the  exception 
of  July  16,  1976)  were  taken  through  this  preliminary  editorial  stage,  I 
topically  edited  and  shortened  the  entire  manuscript  by  the  further  removal 
of  redundancies.  Mr.  Schacht  then  read  the  edited  version  and  provided 
additional  material  in  the  July  16,  1976  taping  session  for  incorporation  in 
the  manuscript. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  memoir  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  an  American 
success  story.  Manifestly,  Henry  Schacht  is  a  man  of  remarkable  energy, 
confidence,  self-discipline,  ability  and  talent.  Whatever  his  private 
personality— it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  private  Henry  Schacht  does 
not  appear  in  these  pages  very  often— the  restlessness  and  driving  ambition 
that  marks  the  public  man  are  of  the  sort  celebrated  most  notably  in  Horatio 
Alger  novels.  The  dynamic  world  of  California  agriculture  owes  much  to  its 
Henry  Schachts,  men  who  grasped  opportunity,  worked  long  and  masterfully  at 
their  tasks,  and  who  claimed  their  rewards. 
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What  is  conveyed  less  clearly  in  these  pages  is  that  Mr.  Schacht,  unlike 
the  typical  memoirist,  is  very  much  in  the  middle  of  his  life's  work  rather 
than  in  a  reflective  state  at  the  end  of  it.  Twelve  of  the  interview  sessions 
were  conducted  at  the  California  Canners  and  Growers  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  squeezed  into  his  busy  schedule  as  an  officer  of  the  cooperative. 
Blue-penciled  from  the  text  are  the  interruptions  for  urgent  phone  calls  to 
Washington  and  other  corporate  business.  Two  interviews  were  conducted  on 
the  Davis  campus  as  Mr.  Schacht  was  passing  through  on  his  way  to  or  from 
the  Bay  Area.  Two  others,  including  the  last  regular  interview  on  February 
21,  1976,  were  held  during  weekends  at  the  Schacht  residence,  an  impressive, 
spacious  home  in  the  Oakland  hills.  But  here  too,  in  a  large  room  filled 
with  cartons  and  piles  of  material,  strewn  with  books,  one  was  not  permitted 
to  forget  how  active  and  productive  is  this  extraordinary  Californian.  "There 
are  lots  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  always,"  he  remarks  at  the  memoir's 
close.  Henry  Schacht,  now  in  his  sixties,  impressed  me  as  a  man  who  will 
manage  to  do  a  lot  more  of  them  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  final  editing  was  my  work  and  responsibility.  I  also  prepared  the 
index,  with  the  aid  of  Kathy  Butz  of  the  Oral  History  Center.  Lois  Smith, 
with  unbounded  patience,  skill,  and  good  humor,  typed  the  original  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  the  finished  manuscript. 


Marvin  Brienes 
Assistant  Editor 
Oral  History  Center 
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Brienes : 

Schacht : 


1.  ORIGINS  AND  EDUCATION 


Family  Origins 


Let's  begin  with  your  origins.  Tell  me  about  your  family  back¬ 
ground  . 

My  origins  are  Dutch,  German  and  Danish.  Apparently  my  ancestors 
from  Bavaria  came  down  to  the  Low  Countries  and  were  subject  there 
to  religious  difficulties;  they  were  Lutherans,  I  believe,  and  there 
was  a  strong  Catholic  influence  at  that  time  in  the  Low  Countries. 
For  that  reason  and  perhaps  for  others  which  may  have  been  economic, 
they  moved  up  into  what  was  then  Denmark  and  the  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  to  a  little  village  named  Erfte.  Years  later 
when  Bismarck  had  his  Six  Weeks'  War  with  Denmark,  Germany  annexed 
Schleswig-Holstein.  The  young  men  in  the  province  then  became 
subject  to  German  military  service.  And  it's  a  matter  of  history 
that  thousands  of  them  left  the  province  at  that  time  and  came  to 
the  United  States.  Partly,  I  suppose,  for  reasons  of  economic 
opportunity,  but  a  major  influence  in  their  decision  was  their  new 
subjection  to  German  military  duty,  which  was  severe,  as  you  know, 
and  was  lengthy. 

So  my  grandfather  came  from  Erfte  to  western  Iowa,  to  a  little 
town  called  Aspinwall,  which  was  named  for  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians — the  Teton-Sioux  that  had  lived  up  just  north  and  a  little 
bit  west  of  there.  Aspinwall  once  had  been  a  railhead  town  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  being  built  through  the 
countryside.  It  had  been  known  as  "Hell  on  the  Milwaukee,"  which  is 
unbelievable  today  as  you  go  through  it  because  there  are  no  more 
more  than  about  two  hundred  people  and  most  of  them  elderly.  It's 
just  one  of  those  little  towns  that's  dying  by  inches  now  but  in 
those  days  I  guess  it  was  quite  a  hell-roaring  place.  He  came  there 
because  there  were  people  from  the  same  part  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
It's  sort  of  the  American  story,  you  might  say. 


Brienes :  What  was  his  name? 
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Schact: 

Mevis.  He  was  first  a  peddler.  He  walked  through  the  countryside 
with  a  pack  on  his  back  and  sold  all  sorts  of  things  that  farm 
housewives  would  need,  things  like  needles  and  thread.  In  those 
days  of  the  horse  and  wagon  they  didn’t  get  to  town  as  easily  as 
they  do  today,  so  this  was  a  real  service.  He  saved  enough  money 
doing  that  to  go  back  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  marry  his  sweetheart 
and  bring  her  over.  I  don’t  know  whether  this  was  before  or  after 
he  bought  a  tavern  in  the  country,  called  the  Five  Mile  House  (it 
was  five  miles  from  one  small  town  and  five  miles  from  another). 

This  was  a  convenient  place  for  people  to  stop  on  what  then  was 
a  pretty  lengthy  journey  with  a  horse  and  wagon. 

Brienes: 

Still  near  Aspinwall? 

Schacht: 

1 

Yes.  It's  about  oh,  six  miles  north  and  a  little  bit  east,  and 
it's  still  there;  it's  still  used  in  that  country  for  weddings  and 
for  the  annual  Schutzverein  that  the  German  farmers  have  back  there — 
you  know,  shooting  contests,  the  big  dinner  and  the  dance.  They  do 
this  every  year.  I  guess  they’ve  been  doing  it  ever  since  they  came 
there.  So  the  tavern  is  a  pretty  well  known  place  in  the  countryside. 
He’s  buried,  incidentally,  along  with  my  grandmother  and  three  of  his 
children  in  a  little  cemetery  just  a  half-mile  west  of  the  Five  Mile 
House.  There  is  a  family  vault  there.  It’s  been  bricked  up  for 
years.  There  are  five  members  of  the  family  there. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  he  owned  this  tavern,  but  the  old  gentlemen 
was  a  entrepreneur  and  he  made  enough  there  to  move  into  Aspinwall. 

He  opened  a  grocery  store  and  a  hardware  store,  and  gradually  got  into 
other  businesses  there  and  then  he  became  the  lumberyard  owner  and 
also  the  grain  dealer  in  this  little  town.  My  grandfather  made  a 
sizeable  fortune  in  his  various  business  enterprises.  He  gradually 
began  to  accumulate  land  outside  the  town  and  eventually  owned  about 
a  thousand  acres,  which  was  a  lot  of  land.  I  suppose — I’m  guessing 
now — that  the  average  size  of  the  Iowa  farm  in  those  days  may  have 
been  less  than  sixty  acres.  He  built  a  big  Victorian  house  on  top 
of  the  hill,  with  a  big  orchard  on  one  side  and  a  great  lawn  surrounded 
by  black  walnut  trees.  It  really  was  a  very  impressive  place  in  those 
days . 

Brienes: 

Is  this  where  your  father  was  born?  What  was  his  name? 

Schacht: 

Just  Henry. 

My  father  was  born  in  Westside,  Iowa,  but  Aspinwall  is  where  he 

• 

grew  up.  His  mother  died  very  early  in  life.  He  had  one  sister  and 
one  brother  who  survived.  My  dad  went  to  country  school  right  there, 
oh,  I’d  say  maybe  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  big  house. 

There  was  a  small  one-room  schoolhouse  that  I  can  still  remember  from 
when  I  was  a  child. 
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Schacht : 

I  guess  it  was  a  pretty  rough  rough  bunch  in  the  country — some 
of  those  kids  were  pretty  big  and  old  to  be  going  to  a  one-room 
schoolhouse  where  they  had  the  first  eight  grades.  By  the  time 
some  of  these  kids  got  into  the  eighth  grade  they  were  big,  strapping 
youngsters!  And  dad  always  used  to  tell  the  story  of  how  the  teacher, 
a  man,  had  a  string  on  the  door  of  the  pot-bellied  stove  and  he  chewed 
tobacco  and  when  he  had  to  spit  (laughter)  he’d  pull  the  string  and 
the  thing  would  clang  shut  (laughter),  and  they  would  go  on  with 
their  lessons  again.  The  big  boys  threw  the  teacher  out  in  the  snow 
one  day.  That  was  a  famous  story. 

They  had  an  ethnic  division  in  the  countryside  too,  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Irish.  There  were  a  lot  of  Irish  west  and 
south  of  town.  Most  of  the  rest  were  German  and  there  were  a  good 
many  conflicts  particularly  on  Saturday  nights  in  the  saloon. 

Brienes: 

The  Germans  were  all  German  Lutheran? 

Schacht: 

A  pretty  good  leavening  of  German  Catholic  as  well.  Some  of  the 
smaller  towns  had  very  strong  German  Catholic  population  although 
the  area  right  around  where  my  father  lived  was  mostly  Lutheran. 

Brienes: 

What  were  these  people  generally  doing  for  a  living? 

Schacht: 

Farming,  or  working  on  a  farm.  There  wasn’t  any  industry  out  there 
except  a  lumberyard  or  grain  elevator  or  maybe  a  fellow  that  made 
harness  in  a  small  shop,  a  blacksmith,  a  man  who  made  or  repaired 
wagons — this  sort  of  thing. 

Brienes : 

The  crops  were  mostly  corn  and  wheat? 

Schacht: 

Well,  mostly  corn.  That  was  never  such  great  wheat  country  as  it  was 
farther  west  on  the  plains. 

Brienes : 

Dairy  country  at  all? 

Schacht: 

1 

Yes,  every  farm  had  at  least  a  few  dairy  cows.  This  was  for  family 
consumption  as  well  as  for  selling  excess  cream  and  milk  to  the 
creamery,  there  was  no  great  market  for  fluid  milk  as  we  know  it 
today.  In  those  days  it  was  a  proposition  of  separating  the  milk 
and  it  went  into  cream  and  butter  and  things  like  that.  There  were 
small  creameries  in  all  these  little  towns,  the  principal  one  being 
over  in  a  town  called  Manning,  about  five  miles  away.  Aspinwall  was 
about  midway  between  Dennison,  the  Crawford  County  seat,  and  Manning, 
which  was  still  a  small  town  but  considerably  larger  than  Aspinwall. 
(Five  times  as  large  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  maybe  even  more.) 

Brienes : 

What  was  the  population  of  Manning? 

Schacht: 

, 

Well,  when  I  lived  there  it  had  1710  people.  It  was  a  trading 
center.  In  those  days,  when  you  didn’t  have  good  roads,  people 
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Schacht:  went  to  the  closest  place.  There  might  be  a  few  more  things  avail¬ 
able  from  Manning,  and  when  people  could  get  there  they  went  there 
to  buy  clothes  and  other  things,  I  suppose,  but  they  also  came  to 
Aspinwall  and  a  lot  of  little  towns  in  the  country — each  had  its 
clientele.  It  wasn’t  like  today  when  people  jump  in  the  car  and  go 
thirty  miles  to  the  county  seat  to  do  their  shopping  and  go  right 
by  the  little  old  places  that  are  closer. 

Brienes:  What  was  the  nearest  really  big  city  to  Aspinwall? 

Schacht:  The  nearest  big  city  would  be  Omaha,  about  ninety  miles  southwest. 

At  any  rate,  to  make  what  could  be  a  very  long  story  much 
shorter,  father,  who  was  the  elder  son,  went  to  school  in  Aspinwall, 
then  to  high  school  in  Manning.  (He  rode  an  Indian  pony  those  five 
miles,  incidentally,  and  he  used  to  say  that  you  put  one  foot  in  the 
stirrup  and  you  didn’t  get  the  other  one  in  the  stirrup  until  you  had 
gone  half  a  mile.)  The  thing  would  take  off  (laughter). 

At  a  very  young  age,  the  old  gentleman  had  him  working  in  the 
lumberyard  and  the  grocery  store.  And  he  had  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  son’s  abilities,  apparently,  because  at  the  age  of 
about  eighteen  dad  really  was  almost  literally  running  the  lumberyard, 
doing  estimating  and  things  that  are  a  complete  mystery  to  me,  but 
that  he  seemed  able  to  do  without  any  difficulty  at  all.  He  had  a 
computer  in  his  mind.  But  there  was  conflict  between  him  and  his 
father — two  very  strong  personalities.  Finally  one  day  my  grand¬ 
father  sent  him  into  Omaha  to  buy  cattle.  When  he  got  there  he 
bought  the  cattle  but  he  also  saw  that  there  was  an  excursion  to 
California.  In  those  days  people  like  Miller  and  Lux,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  so  on  were  trying  to  attract  people  out  here  by  advertising 
excursion  rates.  So  he  just  sent  the  cattle  back  home  and  got  on  the 
train  and  came  out  here.  His  father  didn’t  know  where  he  was — in  fact, 
didn’t  know  for  months — he  didn’t  tell  him;  he  just  left!  He  came  out 
here  to  San  Francisco,  worked  around  for  a  little  while  and  then  went 
down  to  Redlands  where  he  had  some  relatives.  That  was  when  my  grand¬ 
father  first  learned  that  he  was  out  here! 

Well,  then  he  went  back  to  Iowa.  He  never  had  any  advanced  edu¬ 
cation  at  all.  He  went  to  a  normal  school  in  Des  Moines  for  a  brief 
period;  I  don’t  even  know  how  long  this  was.  At  various  times  in 
his  young  life  he  bummed  around  the  West  with  another  fellow.  Just 
hoboed  around  the  West.  When  he  came  back  he  opened  a  store.  Those 
were  the  days  when  people  would  promote  towns  around  the  country. 

They  would  buy  land  and  they’d  build  a  town.  They’d  sell  you  lots 
and  the  whole  thing,  you  know,  like  people  build  recreational  develop¬ 
ments  now.  I  know  that  he  ran  a  grocery  store  in  a  stall  in  a  livery 
stable  in  one  of  these  new  towns.  He  went  through  one  winter  there 
when  they  slept  in  the  hayloft  above  the  store.  Then  he  married  my 
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mother,  whose  parents  were  also  from  this  same  area  over  in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

After  they  were  married  they  went  to  Missouri  and  he  ran  a 
lumberyard  in,  I  think,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  I  really  can’t 
remember.  He  was  quite  successful  but  this  was  a  staunchly  Catholic 
community  and  he  was  not  a  Catholic.  And  the  Catholic  community 
became  disturbed  after  a  while  because  he  was  really  running  his 
Catholic  competition  out  of  business.  So  what  happened,  as  he  told 
me  a  number  of  times,  was  that  the  city  fathers  bought  him  out. 

He  then  went  to  work  for  the  Sisson  Lumber  Company,  which  ran 
a  string  of  lumberyards  through  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
and  out  into  Texas.  They  wanted  to  move  him  out  to  a  wild  cowtown 
in  Oklahoma,  I  believe.  He  knew  the  cowboys  regularly  treed  the 
town  every  Saturday  night  and  he  didn’t  think  that  was  the  right 
kind  of  a  place  to  take  my  mother.  So  he  quit  the  Sisson  Lumber 
Company  and  went  out  to  the  Panhandle  in  Texas,  to  a  little  place 
called  Panhandle  City,  near  Amarillo,  and  opened  a  lumberyard  of  his 
own.  He  bought  land  outside  of  town — of  course  it  was  floating  on 
oil,  which  nobody  knew  in  those  days.  And  if  he’d  hung  around,  why, 
I  wouldn’t  be  here  talking  to  you  (laughter)!  I  don’t  know  how  long 
they  stayed.  I  think  not  more  than  a  couple  of  years  because  it  was 
a  severe  climate  there — very,  very  difficult  winters. 

So  he  sold  out  there  and  that’s  when  he  came  to  Pasadena  and 
opened  a  lumberyard  in  South  Pasadena.  We  lived  on  Bushnell  Avenue 
in  Alhambra  (which  is  the  first  place  that  I  can  ever  remember). 


Childhood  Years 


Where  and  when  were  you  born? 

I  was  born  in  Pasadena  on  February  28,  1916.  Pasadena  General 
Hospital. 

Are  you  the  first  born? 

No,  my  sister  is  five  years  older  than  I.  Alice  Marjorie.  When  I 
was  very  young,  I  think  around  five  or  six  years  old,  my  grandfather 
came  to  live  with  us. 

That  was  Mevis?  Your  father’s  father? 

Yes,  Mevis.  I  might  mention  that  I  was  named  after  him,  and  after 
my  dad,  Henry  Mevis  Schacht. 
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While  we’re  on  that,  did  you  have  any  nicknames? 

I  had  a  family  nickname.  Bill,  which  came  of  the  fact  that  my  father’s 
name  and  mine  were  the  same.  People  used  to  yell  for  Henry  and  there 
was  some  confusion  as  to  who  was  being  called.  So  we  finally  just 
tagged  me  with  Bill. 

Are  you  still  called  Bill? 

My  wife  used  to  call  me  that  all  the  time,  but  very  occasionally  now. 
That  was  a  family  nickname.  My  father  and  my  sister  called  me  that 
and  many  people  whom  I  knew  called  me  Bill.  They  always  thought  my 
name  was  William  Henry.  It  came  from  an  old  song,  ’’Bill  Bailey  Won’t 
You  Please  Come  Home”,  which  my  father  was  addicted  to.  For  some 
reason  he  just  picked  the  Bill  and  hung  it  on  me. 

Well,  getting  back  to  the  story,  dad  came  into  strong  competition 
with  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company,  a  very  large  outfit  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  finally  bought  him  out,  to  get  rid  of  him,  then  hired 
him  to  work  for  them,  which  he  did  for  a  couple  of  years.  By  that 
time  my  grandfather  passed  away.  After  the  estate  was  settled  we  moved 
down  to  Long  Beach  and  lived  there  for  a  couple  of  years. 

How  did  you  get  to  Iowa? 

My  mother  was  under  some  pressure  from  her  parents  to  come  back  to 
Iowa.  I  can’t  say — I  was  too  young — I  don’t  know  whether  she  perhaps 
didn’t  feel  as  comfortable  in  Southern  California  as  she  did  back  at 
home  where  she’d  come  from,  or  what.  I  was  so  young  that  I’m  really 
unable  to  make  those  statements  positively.  It’s  a  feeling  that  I 
have  partly  from  discussing  this  with  my  father  later. 

What  was  your  mother’s  name? 

Amelia  Claussen.  She  was  born  in  Aspinwall,  met  my  father  there. 

I  never  really  knew  my  mother  very  well.  She  died  when  I  was  so 
young.  I  have  very  fragmentary  memories  of  a  tall,  slender,  blonde 
woman  who  did  a  marvelous  job  of  all  the  things  that  a  housewife 
was  supposed  to  do  in  those  days — cooking  and  baking.  I  remember 
she  used  to  make  donuts  at  home  and  that  was  always  a  red-letter  day. 
She  was  great  on  cookies  and  she  was  a  fine  seamstress.  But  beyond 
that  I  don’t  remember  very  much. 

At  any  rate  my  father  consented  to  go  back.  He  said,  ’’After  a 
year  back  in  that  snow  and  all,  you’re  going  to  want  to  come  back  to 
California.”  We  moved  back  to  a  town  called  Spencer,  Iowa,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Within  two  years  after  we  were  back  there 
she  died,  following  a  goiter  operation. 
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We  then  stayed  back  there  for  five  more  years.  The  only  reason 
dad  stayed  back  there,  I'm  sure,  was  because  he  suddenly  had  this 
responsibility  for  taking  care  of  two  growing  children.  It  was  for¬ 
tunate  that  he  was  retired  from  business  and  had  no  money  concerns, 
really.  The  children  were  growing  up.  My  father  had  farming  prop¬ 
erties  there  which  were  part  of  that  thousand  acres  which  had  been 
divided  up  between  three  children.  He  also  had  a  sister  and  a 
brother  there  and  he  felt  perhaps  they  would  help  him  in  raising  the 
children. 

What  were  their  names?  Your  aunt  and  your  uncle? 

Their  given  names  you  mean?  My  uncle  was  Richard  and  his  wife  was 
Anna.  And  then  I  had  another  aunt,  Frieda  Wiese,  married  to  a  man 
who  owned  a  couple  of  farms  around  there.  They  lived  in  town  but 
operated  these  farms  out  in  the  country. 

Dad  looked  to  his  sister  and  brother  for  maybe  some  influences 
that  would  be  helpful.  They  didn't  prove  to  be  very  much  help,  be¬ 
cause  he  really  took  care  of  everything  (laughter)  and  wound  up  sort 
of  taking  care  of  his  brother  besides. 

Were  you  close  to  your  father  as  you  were  growing  up? 

Not  terribly,  no.  Dad  could  be  a  pretty  forbidding  type  of  person. 

He  was  very,  very  concerned  about  his  children  and,  you  might  almost  say, 
doted  on  his  children  but  he  seldom  showed  it.  It  was  his  philosophy, 
I  think,  that  you  didn't  do  that  sort  of  thing.  You  made  sure  that 
these  kids  toed  the  mark  and  did  what  they  were  supposed  to  do  and 
studied,  and  worked.  This  was  the  philosophy,  you  know.  It  was,  I 
guess,  an  Old  World  German  philosophy  which  he  brought  down  from  his 
father.  No,  he  was  not  the  kind  of  person  who  would  compliment  you 
on  things  that  you  did  well.  His  philosophy  was  that  this  might 
make  you  complacent,  although  he  would  then  go  out  to  people  whom  he 
knew  and  just  brag  about  his  kids! 

As  long  as  you  couldn't  hear. 

Right,  as  long  as  we  didn't  know  that  he  did  this. 

Was  there  a  strong  religious  atmosphere  in  the  family? 

No,  there  was  not.  My  mother's  passing  away  when  we  were  young,  I 
think,  removed  that  influence.  My  father  was  never  very  religious. 

Was  your  family  Republican? 

Well,  dad  had  been  a  Republican,  although  a  very  liberal  Republican. 
He  at  one  time  was  a  county  chairman  for  "Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette, 
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Schacht: 

when  he  ran  on  the  third  party  ticket,  the  Progressive  Party  in  '24. 

I  can  still  remember — this  is  when  we  lived  in  Spencer,  Iowa,  in  a 
big,  big  old  house  out  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  magnificent  place 
for  a  boy  to  live.  We  were  just  half  a  mile  from  the  Sioux  River 
and  the  woods.  It  was  just  great — and  I  can  still  remember  these 
big  piles  of  campaign  literature  being  delivered  to  the  front  porch, 
campaign  buttons  and  all.  That  was  my  first  realization  that  there 
was  anything  like  a  presidential  campaign.  They  carried  the  county! 
Fantastic!  Actually  carried  the  county. 

So  Dad's  ideas  were  somewhat  liberal  all  the  way  through,  but 
he  was  a  Republican  until  Hoover.  And  then,  like  a  lot  of  other 
people,  he  became  very  disenchanted.  When  the  depression  came,  as 
you  know,  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  farming  communities 
in  the  Midwest.  It  was  evident  that  the  agricultural  community  was 
in  great  economic  straits.  This  was  brought  to  us  more  directly  be¬ 
cause  we  did  have  farming  properties  there.  In  the  '30s  the  market 
for  what  was  raised  on  those  properties  was  just  at  rock  bottom,  so 
things  were  really  very  difficult.  This,  I'm  sure,  also  influenced 
my  father's  feeling  that  there  had  to  be  a  change  of  some  kind. 

Brienes: 

Is  that  land  still  in  the  family? 

Schacht: 

I  sold  it  (my  sister  and  I  sold  it)  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  And 
never  would  have  sold  it  had  she  not  developed  bad  health.  I  became 
very  attached  to  that  place  after  we  took  it  over. 

Brienes: 

Did  you  have  close  friends  when  you  were  growing  up?  Moving  around 
so  much,  you — 

Schacht: 

Well,  we  moved  around  a  very  great  deal;  I  was  in  a  whole  succession 
of  schools.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  you  feel  like  you're 

sort  of  a  transient,  you  know,  when  you're  changing  schools  every  two 
or  three  years  and  moving  to  some  other  town.  You  see,  after  my 
mother  died  we  lived  in  Dennison,  Iowa,  with  a  cousin  of  my  father's 
who  was  a  doctor.  He  had  a  large  home  and  there  was  plenty  of  room 
and  the  three  of  us  simply  moved  in  and  lived  with  them.  We  got 
along  very  well  and  I  enjoyed  that  home.  The  doctor  was  intellectually 
and  artistically  inclined,  had  a  fine  library,  and  I  enjoyed  all  those 
aspects  of  that  home.  But  it  really  wasn't  the  right  situation  for  us 
to  be  living  in  someone  else's  home.  We  lived  with  them  for  a  year, 
then  moved  over  to  Manning  where  we  lived  for  three  more  years. 

Those  three  years,  I  think,  were  very  important  ones  for  me. 
Manning  was  a  typical  small  Midwestern  farming  community.  It  didn't 
even  have  a  library  when  we  first  moved  there.  About  the  third  year 
we  were  there  some  of  the  mothers  in  the  community  became  upset  about 
this  and  managed  to  put  together  a  very  rudimentary  library,  which  I 
patrnrii  heavily.  Manning  also  had  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Manning 
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Schacht:  Monitor ,  and  a  good  school  system  (for  that  time  and  that  place). 

This  was  a  place  for  which  I  have  a  great  nostalgic  feeling.  It 
was  a  town  in  which  I  first  really  became  interested  in  organized 
sports  and  played  organized  baseball — Junior  Legion — and  we  won 
our  district.  It  was  a  place  where  I  guess  for  the  first  time  I 
was  really  old  enough  to  get  out  in  winter  sports  and  take  an  active 
part  in  what  went  on  in  school,  had  friends,  began  to  look  at  girls. 

It  was  just  at  that  strategic  time. 

And  I  found  there  a  teacher,  whose  name  I  don’t  even  recall, 
whose  influence,  as  I  look  back  on  it,  was  really  quite  important. 

For  some  reason  she  believed  I  would  be  interested  in  reading  books 
written  for  adults.  The  first  book  she  gave  me  was  Ben  Hur.  She 
just  came  up  to  me  one  day  and  said,  "I  think  you  might  be  interested 
in  reading  this."  I  took  it  home  and  of  course  I  was  fascinated  by 
it.  My  father  and  I  used  to  go  into  Omaha  quite  frequently.  Whenever 
we  did  ITd  come  home  with  books  and  we  subscribed  to  various  magazines. 
So  she  helped  me.  She  was  also  one  of  those  who  suggested  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school  that  I  ought  to  be  passed  on  into  the  next  grade 
because  they  were  having  great  difficulty  in  keeping  me  busy  in  the 
grade  that  I  was  in.  So  I  took  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  one 
year. 

Brienes:  Did  you  work  at  any  jobs  there  as  a  youngster? 

Schacht:  Yes.  In  fact  Manning  was  the  place  where  I  held  down  the  first 

regular  job  that  I  ever  had.  My  father  came  home  one  day  and  said, 
"Bill,  I  have  a  job  for  you."  My  heart  sank  because  I  was  enjoying 
summer  vacation.  He  said,  "You  are  now  working  at  Martin’s  grocery 
store  on  Wednesday  nights  and  all  day  on  Saturdays."  In  our  family, 
no  one  ever  thought  of  disputing  father’s  Words,  so  I  was  hired  whether 
I  wanted  to  be  or  not.  I  got  fifty  cents  for  working  on  Wednesday 
nights  which  was  when  stores  stayed  open  so  farmers  could  come  in 
from  the  surrounding  countryside  and  do  their  shopping.  I  got  seventy- 
five  cents  for  working  from  twelve  noon  until  midnight  on  Saturday. 

My  job  was  to  bring  in  the  produce  that  farmers  traded  for 
groceries — eggs  usually.  Pick  up  those  eggs,  take  them  down  in  the 
basement,  candle  them,  put  them  in  the  cases  and  then  they  would  be 
sent  over  to  the  local  poultry  house,  as  it  was  called,  where  they 
were  further  packaged  and  sent  away  to  market.  I  filled  orders.  If 
someone  wanted  a  peck  of  potatoes,  I  went  down  in  the  basement  of  the 
store,  filled  the  peck  sack  and  brought  it  back  up.  Hardest  of  all, 
Marv,  along  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  farmers,  having 
done  their  trading,  the  men,  having  had  a  beer  or  two  with  their 
neighbors,  began  heading  home.  Of  course,  I  had  to  wait  until  the 
very  last  of  the  families  came  back  to  pick  up  their  groceries  and 
help  them  load  it  into  their  cars.  I  remember  many  weary  hours  of 
standing  on  one  foot  and  then  another,  perhaps  eleven  or  eleven- 
thirty  at  night  on  Saturday  when  I  wanted  to  go  on  home,  feeling 
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Schacht: 

that  I  had  earned  my  money.  But  the  farm  women,  in  particular,  were 
gossiping  and  no  one  was  moving. 

Brienes : 

You  weren’t  getting  paid  by  the  hour! 

Schacht: 

I  wasn’t  getting  paid  by  the  hour,  no. 

One  thing  I  recall  vividly  is  the  way  that  young  children  used 
to  speak  German  with  their  mothers  and  fathers.  It  was  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  Germanic  around  there  that  in  many  farm  households  the  first 
language  they  really  learned  was  German.  They  learned  English  much 
better  after  they  started  school. 

Brienes: 

Did  your  father  know  German? 

Schacht: 

My  father  spoke  plat  Deutsch,  low  German,  which  was  the  German  spoken 
mainly  around  there,  and  spoke  that  very  fluently. 

Brienes: 

What  did  you  do  with  the  money  you  earned  at  the  store? 

Schacht: 

I  saved  it,  mainly.  I  was  the  richest  kid  in  town.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  had  a  regular  job.  There  were  other  jobs  we  picked  up  from 
time  to  time.  You  made  a  little  money  at  them  and  they  only  took 
you  a  couple  of  hours.  But  I  had  a  steady  job  so  I  had  a  lot  of 
money.  But  I  was  pretty  stingy.  I  used  to  squirrel  it  away,  think¬ 
ing  about  things  that  I’d  buy  with  it  but  I  didn’t  break  loose  very 
easily. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  spend  it  on  books? 

Schacht : 

Yes,  but  I  was  very  tight  otherwise.  I  was  even  hard  to  get  much 
money  out  of  at  the  local  soda  fountain,  and  that  was  very  tempting! 

It  was  there  in  Manning  that  I  became  attached  to  that  whole 
countryside,  although  at  the  time,  being  a  young  boy,  I  wasn’t  really 
aware  of  the  impression  it  made  upon  me.  Now  I  like  very  much  to 
go  back  there. 

Brienes : 

Has  it  changed  very  much? 

Schacht: 

No,  it  really  hasn’t  changed  that  much.  (Laughter)  I  can  recall  when 
the  first  traffic  light  was  installed  on  Main  Street.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sensation.  Everyone  went  down  to  get  a  look  at  the  traffic 
light! 

It’s  a  beautiful  countryside.  My  father  and  mother  are  both 
buried  there  in  the  cemetery,  which  looks  out  over  the  surrounding 
country.  It’s  a  very  peaceful  spot.  I  made  some  friendships  there 
that,  although  our  contact  has  been  very  slight  over  the  years, 
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nevertheless  became  important  memories  to  me.  You  might  think  that 
having  spent  most  of  my  life  out  here  in  urban  California  this  would 
be  the  kind  of  life  Ifm  attached  to,  but  I  have  many  nostalgic  mem¬ 
ories  about  Manning,  Iowa. 

We  wound  up  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  my  sister  went  to  Coe 
College;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  decided  that  we  all  would 
come  back  to  California,  which  we  did. 

What  went  into  the  decision  to  return  to  Southern  California? 

Oh,  I  think  it  was  just  that  we  really  hadn’t  found  a  home  in  Iowa. 

I  think  we  all  felt  that  we  were  transients  back  there,  even  though 
my  father  came  from  there.  He  had  no  great  desire  to  stay  there;  he 
had  grown  up  in  business  in  other  places,  and  he  had  friends  in 
Southern  California,  and  he  had  not  wanted  to  go  back  to  Iowa  to 
live  anyway. 


High  School  and  Junior  College 


We  came  back  to  Long  Beach  in  1930.  I  went  to  Long  Beach  Poly  High 
and  my  sister  went  one  year  to  junior  college  and  then  to  UCLA. 

At  that  time  I  certainly  never  had  any  idea  of  doing  anything 
even  vaguely  agricultural.  I  remembered  Iowa  as  a  place  where  I 
had  had  some  pleasant  experiences,  but  there  was  certainly  nothing 
about  farming  in  Iowa  that  appealed  to  me.  My  first  ambition  was 
to  be  an  archeologist,  until  I  discovered  how  much  science  you  had 
to  take  and  how  little  money  you  made  and  I  abandoned  that  and 
became  interested  in  writing.  I  became  involved  in  student  publica¬ 
tions  in  high  school  and  decided  that  perhaps  this  was  the  sort  of 
thing  I  wanted  to  do. 

Any  teachers  that  influenced  you  in  this  direction? 

Yes,  one  English  teacher,  and  I  don’t  even  remember  her  name  now,  who 
certainly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  I  subsequently  wound  up 
doing.  She  recognized  in  her  English  class  that  I  had  some  bent 
toward  writing  and  she  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be  the  associate 
editor  of  the  yearbook.  And  I  said,  ”Yes,  I  certainly  would.” 

This  was  a  very  great  influence.  She  gave  me  an  opportunity  there. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  yearbook? 

Caerulea,  named  for  the  caerulean  blue  of  the  sea  at  Long  Beach. 


Schacht: 
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Schacht: 

And  another  important  influence  was  John  Frisch,  who  was  the 
advisor  to  the  student  newspaper  there,  a  very  fine  gentleman  who 
had  a  lot  of  his  students  graduate  to  various  jobs  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Very  proud  of  them  all,  and  he  always  held  them  up  as 
examples  to  those  of  us  that  came  after.  He  has  now  passed  away. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  have  close  friends  in  high  school? 

Schacht: 

Oh  yes.  Mostly  they  were  the  people  who  were  involved  in  the 
journalism  classes  and  the  student  newspapers.  And  a  couple  of  them 

t 

turned  out  to  be  nationally  syndicated  cartoonists.  Don  Tobin  was 
one  and  Ed  Noffziger  was  the  other.  Ed  used  to  do  those  little  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  back  pages.  Darrell  Wilson,  who’s 
on  the  [San  Francisco]  Chronicle  sports  staff  was  one  of  our  compatriots 
We  had  a  pretty  close-knit  group.  We  all  enjoyed  each  other’s  company. 
We  shared  a  common  interest  and  we  were  together  every  day,  too.  The 
office  of  the  student  newspaper  was  where  we  congregated.  If  you  had 
a  free  hour,  why  you  just  naturally  went  over  there. 

Brienes: 

Did  you  have  any  jobs  outside  of  school? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  one  with  the  Long  Beach  Sun.  I  did  some  writing  for  them  as  a 
high  school  kid  for  space  rates.  I’ve  forgotten  what  they  paid — 
so  much  per  column-inch.  Probably  fifteen  cents  a  column-inch,  or 
something  of  that  nature.  You  didn’t  get  many  column-inches  either. 

I  wrote  about  obscure  club  meetings  and  things  of  that  nature.  I 
never  wrote  about  anything  important.  Nevertheless  it  imposed  a 
certain  discipline  on  me  because  even  things  of  that  relative  un¬ 
importance  had  to  be  done  in  a  certain  way  and  within  a  certain 
time.  So  this  was  good  training.  By  that  time  I  had  really  deter¬ 
mined  what  I  wanted  to  be  was  a  journalist. 

Brienes: 

Your  interest  in  becoming  an  archeologist — 

Schacht: 

That  was  long  in  the  past.  The  only  thing  that  I  really  could  do 
very  well,  in  my  view,  was  writing.  At  that  time  I  had  no  thought 
of  doing  broadcasting  or  anything  else  that  would  involve  speaking 
to  people,  or  anything  of  that  nature.  It  was  all  strictly  the 
written  word. 

After  graduating  from  Long  Beach  I  had  the  grades  to  get  into 
Berkeley,  but  my  sister  wanted  to  stay  for  one  year  at  UCLA  so  I 
went  to  junior  college  in  Long  Beach  for  a  year,  where  I  was  active 
in  publications  again.  The  time  I  was  at  Long  Beach  Junior  College 
was  the  year  of  the  earthquake.  We  went  to  school  in  bleachers  out 
in  the  park  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  session  after  the  big 
earthquake.  The  buildings  were  standing  but  they  were  so  badly 
shaken  that  school  authorities  were  not  permitted  to  let  anybody 
back  in. 
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That  was  1933.  Then  it  was  time  to  decide  where  I  was  going 
to  go  to  school.  And  frankly,  I  don’t  think  there  was  ever  any 
real  discussion  of  it;  for  some  reason  we  all  seemed  to  believe 
that  Berkeley  was  the  place  to  go.  UCLA,  of  course,  was  much 
smaller  and  much  younger  at  that  time  than  it  is  today.  The 
things  my  sister  wanted — she  was  very  interested  in  languages, 
and  in  education — were  at  Berkeley.  So  to  Berkeley  we  came. 


A  New  Dealer  at  UC  Berkeley 


Where  did  you  live  there?  Did  you  join  a  fraternity? 

No,  I  didn’t.  I  lived  with  my  family  for  the  first  two  and  one-half 
years  I  was  there.  Then  my  sister  graduated  and  was  teaching.  My 
dad  wanted  to  go  back  to  Southern  California  and  so  I  moved  into 
an  apartment  with  a  couple  of  friends  of  mine  for  the  last  semester. 
Then  I  lived  in  the  Carlton  Hotel. 

What  did  you  major  in? 

I  would  like  to  have  taken  a  journalism  major  but  there  was  no  real 
journalism  major  at  Berkeley  in  those  days.  They  had  a  collection 
of  courses  taught  by  Professor  [Charles]  Raymond  but  journalism  wasn’t 
really  recognized  as  being  a  thing  that  led  toward  graduation;  you 
had  to  have  a  major  in  something  else.  So  I  majored  in  economics  * 
and  actually  graduated  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  strangely  enough. 

I  had  no  real  ambition  to  ever  go  into  business.  When  I  had  to  make 
the  choice,  I  just  felt  that  economics  was  something  that  I  ought 
to  be  well  grounded  in.  So  I  chose  economics  and  took  a  lot  of 
electives  in  political  science  and  in  English,  history,  and  journalism. 
It  was  a  pretty  well  rounded  curriculum,  really. 

Were  you  a  conservative  economist  or  a  radical  economist? 

Well,  (laughter)  I’m  not  sure  I  was  a  flaming  campus  liberal  but  I 
was  a  ’’New  Dealer”  through  and  through!  At  that  time  there  was  a 
sweeping  feeling  all  over  the  country  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  the  obvious  victim  of  that  and  my  political  feelings 
were  molded  by  these  forces.  After  all,  this  was  a  time  of  great 
labor  strife,  when  labor  was  struggling  to  get  a  better  share  of  the 
economic  pie  for  its  members.  I  sympathized  with  that.  So  my  whole 


Succeeded  in  1943  by  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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outlook  really  developed  through  those  New  Deal  days,  in  the  days  of 
the  Great  Depression.  I  felt  that  labor  should  be  free  to  organize. 

I  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  social 
problems  in  the  country,  the  people  who  were  in  bread  lines  and 
selling  apples  on  street  corners.  Probably — I  don’t  know  if  this  is 
true — but  I  may  have  very  well  felt  more  strongly  about  this  simply 
because  of  our  own  family  involvement  with  midwestern  agriculture 
and  the  object  lesson  that  gave  us  on  how  really  tough  things  were. 

We  had  an  aunt  and  uncle,  for  example,  who  were  living  in 
South  Dakota.  This  man  had  come  over  (he  was  a  German)  from  Kiel, 
married  my  mother’s  sister  in  western  Iowa,  around  that  same  area 
where  our  people  had  settled,  and  had  done  quite  well  there,  first 
working  for  other  farmers.  In  World  War  I,  he  had  gone  off  into 
the  Dakotas  as  a  lot  of  Iowa  farmers  did  because  they  could  farm 
big  acreages  up  there.  They  broke  that  sod  for  the  first  time  and 
all  planted  wheat  and,  for  a  while,  got  rich.  But  then  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  ’20s  hit  and  they  had  a  hard  economic  jolt  and  then, 
of  course,  came  the  Great  Depression  and  the  drought,  and  believe 
me,  those  people  were  in  very,  very  dire  straits.  They  were  all  on 
relief.  I  remember  going  up  there — this  was  even  after  the  depth 
of  the  depression.  It  would  have  been  the  summer  of  ’35 — going  up 
there  with  my  father  and  sister  to  visit  them.  There  were  farms 
all  over  that  country  that  had  simply  been  abandoned.  People  had 
just  loaded  what  they  could  on  their  cars,  and  drove  off. 

Was  that  area  part  of  the  Dustbowl? 

Yes,  terrific!  I  recall  when  we  were  there  that  summer,  again  the 
crops  were  suffering  from  drought.  One  night  it  clouded  over  and 
there  were  flashes  of  lightning,  great  peals  of  thunder  and  it  looked 
as  if  there  would  be  a  cloudburst.  I  recall  how  happy  my  uncle  was 
because  it  looked  like  this  was  going  to  save  the  corn  crop  which 
was  beginning  to  shrivel  in  the  fields.  It  dropped  a  little  bit  of 
hail  and  a  spatter  of  rain  and  went  right  on  over.  These  things 
were  really  tough.  His  brother,  who  lived  up  the  road  a  little  way, 
had  left.  He  just  simply  packed  up  and  said,  ”1  can’t  stand  it 
anymore,”  and  had  just  gone.  I  don’t  know  where  he  went  but  he 
obviously  felt  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  there.  My  uncle  stuck 
it  out  but  they  were  on  relief  and  I  recall  that  they  would  get 
things  like  corn  meal,  and  flour,  and  molasses.  And  that  was  about 
it.  There  really  was  not  much  to  what  the  relief  program  had  to 
offer. 

Did  they  feel  that  they  were  getting  much  help  from  the  New  Deal? 

Well,  they  hoped  that  they  would.  I  think  they  recognized  that 
these  programs  initiated  by  the  New  Deal  were  designed  to  help 
them  but,  first,  of  course,  they  had  to  be  able  to  raise  a  crop. 
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In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  markets  had  collapsed,  they  had 
been  struck  by  the  drought  and  they  had  nothing  to  sell.  It  was 
just  an  almost  hopeless  type  of  situation.  They  did  stick  it  out. 

They  did  benefit  from  some  of  the  New  Deal  programs — the  moratoriums 
on  payments  and  this  sort  of  thing.  The  rain  did  come  again  later 
and  then  during  World  War  II,  I  know  my  uncle  was  driving  a  Cadillac! 
So  they  survived  and  went  through  it  but  it  was  an  extremely  traumatic 
period.  I  can  recall  a  judge  in  Dennison,  Iowa — this  was  a  famous 
incident  written  up  all  over  the  country — who  had  been  foreclosing 
on  a  number  of  farms  around  there.  He  was  carrying  out  his  duty 

as  a  judge,  and  the  farmers  actually  came  in  and  were  going  to  string 

him  up  one  day.  They  had  a  rope  around  his  neck  when  he  was  rescued. 
Whether  they  would  have  gone  on  as  far  as  actually  swinging  him  off, 

I  don’t  know.  Blit  that  was  the  type  of  thing  that  was  abroad;  there 
was  a  desperation  in  the  country. 

I  can  recall  in  the  summer  that  I  was  back  there,  our  tenant 
was  way  behind  in  his  payments  and  he  had  given  my  father  notes  for 
what  he  owed.  One  day  my  father  said,  ’’Well,  Albert’s  coming  in  to 
see  me  this  afternoon.  Why,  don’t  you  stick  around?”  I  did.  And 
I  always  remember  this  man — it  must  have  been  a  very  painful  experi¬ 
ence  for  him.  He  opened  the  gate  and  had  to  come  up  a  long  walk  to 

the  house.  My  father  and  I  were  sitting  out  on  the  veranda  there 

waiting  for  him.  He  came  right  to  the  point.  He  simply  said  to  my 
father,  ’’Well,  Henry,  I  can’t  pay  you.”  He  said,  ”1  know  I  owe  you 
this  much  money  but  I  simply  can’t  pay  it.  I  have  no  money.  And 
there’s  nothing  I  can  do  about  it.”  And  my  father  said,  "Well,”  and 
took  the  notes  out  of  his  pocket  and  tore  them  up.  And  they  just 
started  all  over  again  because  there  was  no  point  in  pushing  the  man; 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  So  Dad  just  forgave  him  the  debt. 

He  was  a  hard-working  farmer,  Albert  Genzen,  whose  son  and  grandson 
later  operated  the  farm  for  us — we  had  four  generations  of  that  same 
family  on  the  farm  back  there. 

Getting  back  to  UC  Berkeley,  what  do  you  remember  of  the  depression 
years  on  the  campus  itself?  Do  you  remember  any  activity  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  general  strike  in  San  Francisco  in  ’34,  for  example? 

Not  so  much  on  the  campus.  We  were  having,  oh,  demonstrations  at 
Sather  Gate.  That’s  usually  where  they  took  place;  that  was  the 
Hyde  Park  of  the  campus.  There  were  demonstrations  of  one  kind  or 
another  down  there  very  frequently.  Some  of  them  got  a  little  bit 
violent.  We  had  a  radical  group  on  the  campus  which  centered  in  an 
organization  called  the  Social  Problems  Club,  or  something  like  that- 
I  can’t  remember  the  exact  title.  As  a  product  of  the  depression 
there  was  a  real  student  interest  in  social  change  and  new  forms  of 
governmental  organization,  and  some  people  thought  that  communism 
was  the  way  of  the  future.  A  lot  of  people  were  very  intrigued 
with  socialism,  and  so  on.  So  there  was  a  pretty  good  clash  of 
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political  thought  there  on  the  campus.  The  development  of  the  labor 
movement  was  very  strong  at  that  time  and  many  students  were  very 
sympathetic  with  that. 

I  recall  that  my  labor  economics  teacher  there  was  very  much 
in  favor  of  labor  unions.  I  took  two  courses  from  him.  He  was  a 
marvelous  lecturer.  Professor  [Charles  A.]  Gulick.  You  mentioned 
the  general  strike.  He  did  such  things  as  bringing  Harry  Bridges 
and  Roger  Lapham  over  to  address  the  class,  which  was  very  inter¬ 
esting.  We  found  those  classes — I  did,  personally  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  a  lot  of  others  that  I  was  taking. 


Editing  the  Daily  Californian 


Were  you  active  on  the  campus  paper  at  that  time? 

Yes.  I  was  there  at  Berkeley  to  become  a  journalist,  and  I  started 
on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Daily  Cal.  I  was  the  first  sports  staff 
member  on  the  Daily  Cal  who  ever  became  editor-in-chief.  Maybe  some¬ 
body  has  done  it  since.  At  that  time,  no  one  had  ever  come  off  the 
sports  staff  onto  the  editorial  staff  and  become  editor.  This  pro¬ 
voked  a  bit  of  unhappiness  among  some  of  the  members  of  the  editorial 
staff,  as  you  might  imagine,  who,  when  they  came  in  as  freshmen,  a 
small  group  of  them,  sort  of  had  this  thing  all  divided  up.  They 
knew  who  was  going  to  be  editor  and  who  was  going  to  be  managing 
editor  and  that  was  that.  And  then  this  character  from  junior 
college  off  the  sports  staff  came  in  and  upset  all  that  business 
and  I  don’t  think  some  of  them  felt  particularly  kindly  to  me.  I 
became  editor  of  the  Daily  Cal  in  the  fall  semester  of  my  senior  year, 
which  would  have  been  in  the  fall  of  1935.  When  I  became  editor  of 
the  paper  I  was  a  thoroughgoing  liberal  Democrat.  I  really  didn’t 
have  that  much  interest  in  what  had  been  the  common  subjects  for 
Daily  Cal  editorials,  campus  politics,  campus  traditions  and  things 
like  that.  I’ve  always  thought  tradition  was  a  good  thing  in  lots 
of  ways  but  I  couldn’t  get  that  excited  about  things  of  that  kind. 

I  couldn’t  get  excited  about  the  people  who  were  running  for  repre- 
sentative-at-large  and  all  this  stuff. 

Did  your  editorials  reflect  the  campus  unrest  of  the  1930s? 

Sure,  they  reflected  the  controversies  over  the  New  Deal,  though 
not  so  much  the  campus  interest,  no.  Only  two  or  three  times  did 
I  really  take  sides  with  one  campus  group  against  another.  I  was 
more  intrigued  about  what  was  going  on  in  a  wider  horizon  and  flattered 
myself  that  I  could  comment  in  this  area.  Almost  all  of  my  editorials 
dealt  with  national  issues.  Sheer  effrontery  (laughter),  as  student 
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editor — advising  everyone  as  to,  by  God,  what  ought  to  be  done! 
Nevertheless,  I  went  ahead  and  exposed  my  views. 

But  I  did  have  a  couple  of  brushes  with  the  more  radical 
elements  on  campus.  One  particular  instance  comes  to  mind.  They 
had  developed  a  conference  or  seminar  of  some  kind  in  Oakland  and 
they  had  told  one  of  our  Daily  Cal  reporters  that  the  Berkeley 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  among  the  sponsors  of  this  meeting. 

The  reporter  had  written  it  in  a  story.  It  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Cal  and  I  immediately  got  a  call  from  the  Berkeley  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  "What  kind  of  a  story  is  this?!  We  aren’t  allied  with 
these  people  and  we  want  a  retraction."  So  I  got  hold  of  the  reporter 
and  asked  what  happened,  and  found  out.  So  I  retracted  it  in  the  paper, 
and  I  retracted  it  in  an  editorial  in  which  I  criticized  these  people 
for  having  tried  to  deceive  people  as  to  who  was  involved  in  this 
thing.  The  next  day,  of  course,  I  had  a  visitation  from  four  of  the 
leading  radicals  on  the  campus.  They  came  down  to  pound  on  my  desk 
and  tell  me  that  the  Daily  Cal  now  had  to  retract  the  editorial! 

I  listened  to  this  for  a  while  and  I  said,  "I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do.  You  decide  what  you  think  we  ought  to  say  and  write  it  down, 
and  I’ll  look  at  it  and  then  I’ll  decide  whether  or  not  we’ll  run 
it."  And  I  left  the  office. 

I  came  back  and  I  found  that  they  had  simply  appropriated  the 
office  (laughter).  Just  moved  in  and  took  over!  Using  the  type¬ 
writer  and  the  whole  thing,  you  know  (laughter)!  I  had  said,  go 
out  there  in  the  City  Room  and  get  yourself  a  typewriter  and  write 
this  out.  Oh,  no;  they  decided  to  take  over.  So  I  came  in  and  I 
said,  "Number  one — get  up  from  the  desk  and  the  typewriter.  Number 
two — show  me  what  you’ve  written."  So  they  said,  "Here  it  is,  and 
you  have  to  run  it  tomorrow!"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  don’t  have  to 
run  it  any  time  but  I’ll  take  a  look  at  it."  Of  course,  what  they 
had  done  was  to  write  a  most  abject  apology  (laughter).  You  can 
imagine  what  it  was  like.  At  that  point  I  informed  them  that  there 
was  no  way  we  were  going  to  run  anything  like  this  and  we  parted  not 
good  friends.  But  that  was  just  one  instance. 

The  chap  who  succeeded  me  as  editor  (who  is  now  a  television 
scriptwriter  in  Hollywood — he  writes  for  such  things  as  Gunsmoke) 
used  to  be  besieged  by  them.  His  brother  had  been  a  very  liberal 
person,  quite  prominent  on  the  campus  as  a  debater  and  on  the  liberal 
to  radical  side  of  things.  His  friends,  who  were  older,  would  come 
in  and  corner  the  younger  brother  who  was  to  be  my  successor.  They’d 
just  back  him  in  the  corner.  I  could  see  what  was  going  to  happen 
the  next  semester,  and  it  did.  He  couldn’t  resist  this  pressure.  I 
think  his  elder  brother’s  influence  was  pretty  strong.  So  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  editorial  page  did  again  change.  I  was  a  liberal  Demo¬ 
crat  but  not  as  far  to  the  left  as  those  people  were! 
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Hobbies  and  Marriage 

Brienes: 

What  were  your  interests  or  hobbies  apart  from  journalism? 

Schacht : 

Sports — I  played  baseball,  when  I  was  younger,  before  I  came  to 

Cal.  Swimming,  too.  And  I  loved  to  read  and  still  do — I  read 
everything!  I  guess  I  was  interested  in  the  ordinary  things  that 
kids  do,  but  Ifve  always  been  a  great  reader  and  every  spare  moment 
that  I  wasnft  working  or  studying  or  doing  something  like  playing 
ball  I  usually  had  my  nose  buried  in  a  book. 

Brienes: 

What  was  your  favorite  subject? 

Schacht: 

History. 

Brienes: 

Anything  favorite  in  history? 

Schacht : 

Just  all  kinds  of  history,  really.  Ifve  always  been  extremely 
intrigued  with  the  colonial  period — the  settlement  of  the  continent 
and  the  early  times.  I  used  to  read  everything  I  could  get  my  hands 
on  about  the  colonization,  and  French  and  Indian  conflicts,  and  the 
Revolution,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  then  later  on  I  became  very 
interested  in  the  Civil  War  period  and  I  visited  a  great  many  of  the 
Civil  War  battlefields.  I  guess  we've  been  to  ten  or  fifteen  of  the 
major  battlefields.  When  we  get  a  chance,  if  we’re  in  the  East  and 
can  take  a  few  days,  we  like  to  go  places  that  are  historical. 

Brienes: 

Do  you  recall  any  individual  books  that  made  really  deep  impres¬ 
sions  on  you? 

Schacht : 

It’s  a  long  time  ago.  It  would  be  awfully  hard  to  pick  out  speci¬ 
fic  ones  because  I  just  read  everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on; 

Ben  Hur  was  one.  Really,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  libraries. 

I  still  do.  I  enjoy  just  going  to  a  library  and  seeing  what’s  on 
the  shelves — browsing  around. 

Brienes: 

Did  you  have  a  large  personal  collection  of  books? 

Schacht: 

I  do  now.  Oh,  Lord,  I  haven’t  counted  them.  I’ve  probably  got 
two  or  three  hundred. 

Brienes: 

When  you  were  a  student? 

Schacht: 

No,  because  for  one  thing  you  didn’t  have  money  to  buy  books,  and 
the  other  thing  was  you  didn’t  have  any  place  to  put  them.  So  I 
really  haunted  libraries  and  borrowed  the  books  and  read  them  but 
it  wasn’t  until  after  I  was  married  and  we  had  some  room — not  a 
hell  of  a  lot,  but  a  little  more  room,  at  any  rate — than  when  we 
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first  started  out,  that  I  began  to  start  buying  books  that  I  thought 
Ifd  like  to  keep. 

Brienes: 

Did  you  meet  your  wife  at  the  University? 

Schacht: 

Well,  I  met  Mary  in  my  senior  year.  Mary  Joan  Turnbull.  She  was 
the  women’s  director  of  the  Pelican,  the  campus  humor  magazine. 

And  both  our  offices  were  there  in  the  old  Eshleman  Hall,  by  what 
used  to  be  the  student  union,  and  we  met  there. 

Brienes : 

And  you  were  married  a  year  later? 

Schacht: 

I  graduated  in  ’36.  Mary  graduated  in  ’37  and  then  we  were  married 
in  late  December  of  ’37.  So  it  was  approximately  a  year  and  a  half 
after  we  met,  about  eight  months  after  she  graduated.  She  was  a 
girl  from  Santa  Barbara  and  went  back  there  until  I  went  down  and 
we  got  married  and  came  back  up  here. 

Job  Hunting  in  the  Great  Depression 

Brienes : 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  time  you  graduated  from  Berkeley  for  a  minute. 
What  was  the  campus — the  student  body — like  at  the  time  you  graduated? 

Schacht: 

Well,  Marvin  at  that  time  we  were  just  coming  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  Great  Depression.  This  was  now  the  early  part  of  1936.  Things 
were  looking  somewhat  better,  but  not  that  much  better,  as  far  as 
employment  prospects  were  concerned  for  university  graduates;  and 
particularly,  I  suppose,  for  those  who  were  liberal  arts  graduates — 
those  who  were  not,  say,  engineers  or  didn’t  have  a  specific  occupa¬ 
tion  that  they  were  going  to  pursue.  Everyone  was  nervous  and  tense 
about  getting  out  and  getting  a  job  and  going  to  work  and  getting 
ahead.  So  the  number  one  thing  in  everybody's  mind  was:  How  do  I 
get  a  job? 

A  few  may  have  had  private  resources  in  their  family  that  made 
it  so  they  didn’t  have  to  worry  this  much  about  it,  but  I  think 
they  were  far  in  the  minority  and  the  vast  majority  of  all  my 
classmates,  and  this  includes  myself,  had  our  eyes  focused  upon 
getting  the  diploma  and  then  getting  to  work!  Making  some  money 
and  getting  ahead.  Jobs  were  not  plentiful  at  all.  Many  of  our 
classmates  and  people  who  have  since  gone  on  to  distinguished 
careers — people  who  have  been  real  successes  in  life — were  finding 
at  that  time,  if  they  could  find  anything  at  all,  the  best  they 
could  do  was  to  go  to  work  for  maybe  sixty  or  sixty-five  dollars 
a  month  as  a  management  trainee  or  something  of  this  nature. 
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In  those  days  there  wasn't  such  a  great  emphasis  either  on 
going  on  into  graduate  work  if  you  were  going  out  to  business  life. 
If  you  were  staying  on  to  pursue  an  academic  career  why,  of  course, 
it  was  different.  But  if  you  were  going  out  into  business,  few 
really  thought  about  that  because  they  didn't  have  the  resources  to 
stick  around. 
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2.  UNIVERSITY  NEWS  SERVICE 


It  was  a  time  of  real  concern  for  all  of  us.  The  Great  Depression 
had  a  tremendous  effect  on  our  outlook  on  life.  We  were  a  very 
serious  bunch.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  on  the  campus,  had  a  good  time 
there  and  so  on,  but  it  wasn't  the  same  kind  of  atmosphere  that 
you've  seen  so  much  in  recent  years,  where  young  people  feel  they 
can  graduate  and,  you  know,  just  take  off  for  a  year,  or  maybe  two 
years,  and  travel  around  the  world  and  have  no  real  worries  about 
coming  back  and  being  able  to  find  a  place  for  themselves.  We 
felt  we  didn't  have  that  kind  of  latitude.  We  had  to  get  out  and 
get  going!  We  had  every  intention  of  working  hard  and  applying 
ourselves  and  not  expecting  that  the  rewards  were  going  to  be  great 
immediately. 

I  can  recall  that  $200  a  month  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  good 
wage  or  salary  at  that  time.  And  sort  of  the  bench  mark  of  true 
success  among  those  of  us  graduating  at  that  time  was  a  $10,000 
a  year  income.  This  was  of  course  way  up  in  the  stratosphere,  but 
if  you  could  achieve  $10,000  then  it  was  generally  accepted  that  you 
had  really  arrived.  You  were  there!  This,  after  all,  was  the  '30s 
and  not  the  '70s,  and  $10,000  then  was  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
it  is  today.  When  I  was  finally  hired,  after  a  somewhat  traumatic 
period  of  waiting,  by  the  University  News  Service  at  the  munificent 
salary  of  (laughter)  $110  a  month,  1  was  well  up  in  the  higher  brackets 
as  far  as  graduates  at  that  time  were  concerned. 

What  were  your  own  expectations  at  the  time  you  graduated,  as  far 
as  what  you  were  going  to  do? 

I  knew  I  wanted  to  go  into  some  sort  of  career  in  which  I  could  use 
my  skills  at  writing.  I  really  didn’t  think  about  broadcasting. 

I'd  done  a  little  bit  of  it  on  the  campus  but  so  little  that  I 
really  never  considered  that  as  a  profession,  or  even  an  occupation. 

My  supposition  was  that  I  would  find  a  place  probably  in  the  newspaper 
business  somewhere,  maybe  working  for  a  wire  service.  I  didn't  ex¬ 
actly  know  where. 
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Employment  with  the  University 


And  your  first  job  turned  out  to  be  with  the  University  News 
Service? 

Yes. 

How  did  that  come  about? 

I  actually  had  two  jobs  offered  to  me.  A  friend  of  mine  named 
Roger  Johnson,  who  later  was  the  United  Press's  bureau  chief  here 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  war,  had  graduated  a  year  ahead  of  me 
and  he  had  this  job.  I  had  been  over  to  see  him  a  couple  of  times, 
and  when  I  walked  out  of  the  stadium  with  my  diploma  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  there.  He  said,  "I'm  getting  a  promotion.  Do  you  want  my  job?" 
It  was  with  the  United  Press  as  what  was  known  as  the  pony  editor. 
This  was  a  job  which  ran  from  midnight  to  six.  It  was  the  grave¬ 
yard  shift,  and  I  think  it  paid  $65  a  month.  Well,  I  was  in  the 
very  fortunate  position  of  having  already  been  offered  a  job  at 
the  University  News  Service  on  the  Berkeley  campus  at  the  munificent 
sum  of  $110  a  month. 

The  way  that  really  came  about  was  this:  at  that  time  Dr. 
George  Pettit  was  writing  the  University  Explorer  broadcast.  The 
University  Explorer  was  a  half-hour  show  on  the  NBC  Pacific  Coast 
Network  three  times  a  week.  It  was  a  very  popular  program,  drew 
a  lot  of  mail  and  was  designed  to  interpret  the  University  and  its 
endeavors  to  the  general  public.  George,  who  had  been  a  newspaper 
man  himself,  had  developed  this  idea  and  a  fellow  named  Hale  Sparks 
was  the  voice.  They'd  done  a  really  good  job  on  it  but  George  had 
been  tapped  by  President  [Robert  Gordon]  Sproul  to  become  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  him  in  the  president's  office.  He  wanted  George  to  write 
speeches  and  do  some  things  of  that  nature,  which  he  was  certainly 
capable  of  doing.  I  know  that  he  worked  on  a  lot  of  Sproul 's 
speeches  and  they  were  very,  very  well  done.  This  had  created  a 
vacancy  in  the  University  News  Service.  I  heard  about  this  and 
went  over  to  see  Harold  Ellis,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  University 
News  Service.  They  had  an  office  in  the  basement  of  Wheeler  Hall 
at  that  time.  And  I  talked  with  him. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  after  it.  I've  never  known  this 
for  sure,  but  I've  always  had  the  feeling  that  Monroe  E.  Deutsch's 


*Provost  of  the  University,  1931-1947;  Vice-president  1930-1947. 
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interest  in  what  I  had  done  as  a  student  editor  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  my  getting  that  job.  I  had  become  somewhat  visible  on  the 
campus  because  I  was  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  and  people 
read  my  editorials.  Monroe  E.  Deutsch  never  told  me  this,  but  I've 
always  had  a  suspicion  that  he  put  in  a  word  for  me  when  the  matter 
came  up  of  who  was  going  to  be  the  new  recruit  in  the  University 
News  Service.  I  had  written  some  things  that  he  enjoyed  when  I  was 
an  undergraduate,  and  I  later  was  given  the  responsibility  for  cov¬ 
ering  him  and  his  activities,  and  his  office.  I've  always  had  a 
feeling  that  there  was  something  of  a  straight-line  relationship 
among  all  these  things.  In  any  event,  I  got  the  job,  so  rather 
than  go  off  into  the  newspaper  business,  which  I  very  easily  could 
have  done  at  that  time  with  the  wire  services ,  I  came  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  News  Service.  It  really  was  not  so  much  a  preference  for  stay¬ 
ing  on  the  campus  as  it  was  the  fact  that  the  pay  was  so  much  better. 
A  hundred  and  ten  bucks  in  those  days  was  pretty  doggone  good. 

Actually,  I  went  to  work  for  the  University  News  Service  half¬ 
time  a  month  before  I  graduated  and  then  worked  another  month  at 
half-time  after  I  graduated.  I  recall  my  older  sister  (who  had 
graduated  a  couple  years  ahead  of  me)  was  teaching  school,  and  I 
had  to  borrow  a  little  money  from  her  to  carry  me  over  until  I  went 
on  full-time.  On  July  1,  the  new  fiscal  year  began  and  I  went  on 
full  salary.  After  a  couple  of  months  that  went  up  to  a  hundred  and 
a  quarter.  And  this  was  really  munificent  remuneration,  you  know? 

My  friends  were  going  to  work,  if  they  were  going  to  work  at  all, 
for  sixty  or  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  and  were  glad  to  get  it. 

So  I  was  very,  very  fortunate  in  that  regard. 


Harold  Ellis:  A  Key  Influence 


Exactly  what  work  were  you  hired  to  do? 

When  I  was  first  hired  I  was  going  to  help  Harold  Ellis  with  general 
public  relations  and  news  writing.  What  we  did  was  to  publicize  the 
achievements  of  the  University  and  the  faculty,  student  activities, 
and  this  type  of  thing. 

Harold  Ellis  was  a  delightful  person  to  work  for.  He  had  been  a 
Sacramento  Bee  reporter.  He  had  covered  the  legislature  there  and 
in  that  way  become  well  acquainted  with  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  at  that 
time  the  Controller  of  the  University,  and  the  University's  lobbyist 
in  Sacramento.  (This  was  before  he  became  president,  although  I  must 
say  that  Bob  Sproul  continued  to  be  a  very  strong  force  in  Sacramento 
all  the  time  he  was  president,  even  though  he  turned  the  actual  lobby¬ 
ing  functions  over  to  Luther  Nichols  and  later  to  Jim  Carley.)  But 
[Harold]  had  become  very  well  acquainted  with  Bob  Sproul — Bob  was 
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impressed  with  him — and  when  they  established  the  University  News 
Service,  Bob  asked  Harold  to  take  it  over.  He  was  very  experienced. 

He  was  a  very  compassionate  fellow.  He  had  a  magnificent  sense  of 
humor.  He  kept  everyone  in  a  good  humor  around  him  and  we  had  a 
real  camaraderie  around  the  office.  Those  of  us  that  worked  there 
were  really  quite  close.  Harold  called  all  of  us  his  boys.  I 
think  we  were  all  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  felt  that  this  was  the 
best  staff  he  had  ever  had.  I  hope  he  was  telling  us  the  truth 
and  not  just  improving  our  morale,  but  at  least  we  took  that  to 
heart.  Harold  and  I  became  very  good  friends.  He  was  a  remarkable 
guy.  He  was  a  very  human  person — very  easy  to  work  for. 

He  must  have  been  a  very  important  influence  on  your  own  career. 

Yes,  he  was.  I  learned  a  very  great  deal  from  him.  The  inter¬ 
esting  thing  was  that  you  scarcely  knew  you  were  learning  because 
he  was  a  very  low  pressure  guy.  One  of  the  things  that  baffled  me 
when  I  first  joined  the  University  News  Service  was  that  Harold 
never  told  me  what  he  wanted  me  to  do! 

Then  how  did  you  know? 

Well,  I  just  sort  of  found  out  (laughter)  by  osmosis  and  by  my  own 
initiative.  I  can’t  ever  recall  Harold  sitting  me  down  and  saying, 
f,I  want  you  to  do  this  and  this  and  this.”  He  sort  of  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  would  know. 

Was  he  the  greatest  influence  on  you  in  this  period? 

I  would  say  so,  yes. 

I  learned  a  lot  from  him  about  dealing  with  the  press  on  a 
personal  basis.  He  was  great  at  one-on-one  with  reporters  and 
editors.  He  did  a  fantastic  job  in  acquainting  the  press  with  the 
University.  Rural  newspapers  were  both  numerous  and  influential  at 
that  time;  more  influential  than  they  are  today.  Harold  did  a 
marvelous  job  of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  rural  editors,  educat¬ 
ing  them  as  to  what  the  University’s  role  was  and  what  the  University’s 
needs  were. 

One  of  the  major  things  the  News  Service  did  was  to  publish 
the  University  Clip  Sheet,  a  large  sheet  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
twenty-five  stories  from  various  campuses  of  the  University,  which 
was  mailed  out.  I  think  we  put  it  out  every  two  weeks — I  can’t  even 
remember  now  and  I  wound  up  in  charge  of  it!  This  would  go  out  to 
newspapers  all  over  the  state  of  California  and  editors  could  clip 
whatever  they  wanted  to  out  of  that.  We  used  to  get  really  tremendous 
statewide  coverage  with  this  thing.  And  Harold  knew  almost  every 
editor  in  the  state.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  road  making 
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personal  acquaintances  with  these  editors.  He  had  a  wonderful  way 
of  doing  this.  He  was  just  as — well,  the  old  expression  "common  as 
an  old  shoe" — he  was  very  easy  and  relaxed  and  humorous.  He  would 
sit  down  with  these  editors  and  he’d  established  a  very  fine  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  with  so  many  of  them.  They  were  all  on  a  first- 
name  basis  and  he  would  do  little  things  for  them:  if  they  wanted 
to  get  football  tickets  or  something  like  this,  why  Harold  was 
always  available  to  help  them  do  that. 

I  remember  one  time  he  and  I  put  on  a  series  of  schools  for 
people  who  were  country  correspondents  for  newspapers.  They’d  had 
no  real  newspaper  training  of  any  kind.  This  was  a  thing  that  we 
did,  a  public  relations  thing. 

Brienes : 

Were  you  training  them? 

Schacht: 

Yes.  We’d  sit  down  with  them  and  train  them  in  the  principles  of 
news  writing  and  how  to  cover  a  story  and  what  was  a  story.  The 
newspapers  really  did  appreciate  this. 

Brienes : 

Was  this  something  ordinarily  done  by  the  University  News  Service? 

Schacht: 

This  was  something  Harold  had  begun  after  he  came  there.  He  realized 
that  this  was  a  way  you  could  establish  a  good  relationship  with  these 
rural  editors,  bv  Riving  help  of  this  kind  to  people  on  whom  they 
depended  to  cover  the  outlying  areas.  He’d  done  this  a  good  many 
times  before  I  came  there,  but  I  recall  once  we  spent  a  whole  week 
in  Southern  California.  We  would  hold  these  things  morning  and 
afternoon  and  then  travel  at  night.  We  covered  a  great  many  news¬ 
papers;  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  many.  We’d  have  a  class  per¬ 
haps  of  ten  to  fifteen  people  at  each  of  the  places.  We’d  spend  a 
half  a  day  with  them  and  then  we’d  go  on. 

Expanding  Horizons 

Brienes : 

■ 

Aside  from  these  seminars  and  putting  out  the  clip  sheet,  what 
other  activities  were  run  by  the  University  News  Service? 

Schacht: 

We  also  had  the  campus  correspondents  stationed  on  campus  by  the 
Chronicle,  the  old  Post  Enquirer,  the  Tribune,  the  Call  Bulletin. 

All  of  these  papers  had  an  East  Bay  bureau.  One  of  the  places 
they  had  to  cover  was  the  University  campus  and  we  dealt  with  them 
day-by-day.  Of  course,  we  had  a  great  many  special  assignments,  too. 
People  would  come  in — writers  of  various  kinds.  For  example.  United 
Press  had  a  science  writer  stationed  in  the  San  Francisco  office. 

All  of  us  did  a  lot  of  work  with  him — tipping  him  off  to  stories, 
helping  him  set  up  stories.  He'd  come  to  us  with  requests  for 
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information  or  an  idea  and  we’d  help  him  develop  it.  I’ve  always 
said  that  I  learned  a  great  deal  more,  maybe  some  of  the  University 
faculty  would  resent  this,  but  I  learned  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
five  years  or  six  years  I  spent  with  the  University  News  Service 
after  I  graduated  than  I  ever  did  while  I  was  an  undergraduate. 

I  was  especially  privileged  as  writer  for  the  University  Explorer 
broadcast  to  come  in  contact  with  people  in,  I  believe,  every 
school,  college,  and  department  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  I  don’t 
believe  there  was  one  I  missed.  And  I  learned  a  lot. 

But  let’s  go  back  just  a  bit  to  the  organization  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Service.  We  had  a  section  of  people  who  handled 
publicity  for  the  University  Extension  Service  (not  Agricultural 
Extension,  but  the  Extension  Service  of  the  campus  itself)  and 
they  were  constantly  bringing  prominent  people  to  the  campus  for 
lectures  and  this  sort  of  thing.  I  remember  one  time  John  Gunther 
came  and  we  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  him  there  in  the 
office  and  talk  to  him  for  quite  a  while.  This  was  when  he  was 
writing  his  Inside  Europe  and  Inside  Latin  America.  I  still  have 
an  autographed  copy  of  Inside  Europe  at  home.  So  this  was  an 
interesting  facet  of  just  being  there.  These  people  didn’t  normally 
fall  within  my  jurisdiction,  but  nevertheless  I  came  into  contact 
with  them  and  often  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  them. 

Another  fellow  who  came  by  all  the  time  was  Alan  Villiers. 

He  was  famous  for  his  books  about  the  sailing  ship  days — particularly 
the  great  grain  trade  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Liverpool.  He 
lectured  all  the  time  and  every  year  would  come  by  the  University, 
so  we’d  get  another  chance  to  see  him.  That  was  an  interesting  facet 
to  it. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  section  that  dealt  with  the 
University  Explorer,  and  I  became  closely  identified  with  that. 

I’d  like  to  get  into  that,  but  before  we  do,  can  you  recall  some  of 
your  other  experiences  in  your  activities  with  the  University  News 
Service? 


The  University  and  the  Atom 


One  especially.  This  was  just  at  that  time  that  Ernest  0.  Lawrence 
was  coming  to  real  prominence  with  the  cyclotron  and  his  explorations 
into  the  atomic  structure.  I  became  the  guy  who  handled  all  the 
cyclotron  publicity  and  the  broadcasts  about  the  cyclotron  and  what 
was  being  done  there.  At  that  time  the  atom  was  by  no  means  as 
familiar  a  subject  as  it  is  today.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
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tremendous  amount  of  work  being  done  by  people  like  Enrico  Fermi 
and  Niels  Bohr,  and  the  Lawrence  group  at  Berkeley  who  were 
"exploring  the  atom,"  as  we  used  to  say.  Making  these  fundamental 
discoveries  that  later  led  to  development  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
development  of  atomic  power;  the  whole  thing.  This  was  pure  basic 
research.  They  weren’t  involved  in  saying,  "We’re  going  to  run 
the  world  on  atomic  power  or  we're  going  to  create  a  great  destruc¬ 
tive  weapon."  They  were  just  trying  to  find  out  what  were  really  the 
basic  building  blocks  of  nature. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  there  and  rub  shoulders  with  these 
people.  I  knew  them  all — I  knew  Glenn  Seaborg  when  he  was  a 
graduate  student;  Ed  MacMillan  when  he  was  just  a  young  faculty 
member.  Was  very  friendly  with  Ernest  Lawrence,  who  was  a  fine 
gentleman,  got  to  know  his  brother,  John,  who  came  out  from  medical 
school  at  Harvard  in  the  summers  and  was  around  the  Radiation  Labora¬ 
tory.  He  became  intrigued  with  the  possibility  of  using  atomic 
materials  in  solving  medical  problems.  This  led  to  the  Donner 
Laboratory  at  the  University.  Years  later,  in  fact,  I  did  an  article 
in  Harpers  Magazine  dealing  with  John  Lawrence  and  his  associates, 
and  their  work  in  cancer  detection  and  therapy  by  the  use  of  radio¬ 
active  material.  This  came  many  years  later. 

In  the  '30s  they  were  getting  so  many  letters.  There  were 
articles  written  about  the  cyclotron  and  we  had  done  broadcasts 
about  the  cyclotron.  They  were  just  getting  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  what  in  the  world  is  a  cyclotron?  what 
does  it  do?  what's  it  for?  and  so  on.  The  people  there  were  scien¬ 
tists.  They  weren't  writers  or  public  relations  people.  They  didn't 
know  quite  what  to  do.  At  that  time  I  wrote  a  two-part  article  for 
the  old  California  Monthly  magazine,  which  told  about  the  cyclotron 
and  what  it  was  all  about.  Ernest  Lawrence  asked  permission  to 
reprint  this,  and  it  became  the  first  thing  ever  sent  out  from  the 
Radiation  Laboratory  to  tell  what  this  work  was  all  about.  I  was 
quite  proud  of  that.  They  sent  out  thousands  of  those  reprints. 

It  was  just  a  fundamental  explanation  that  relieved  them  of  the 
necessity  to  answer  a  lot  of  letters.  They  could  simply  put  it  in 
an  envelope  with  a  form  letter  and  send  it  out.  This  was  the  start 
of  a  long  association  with  that  particular  subject.  Something  for 
which  I  was  totally  untrained  as  far  as  academics  were  concerned, 
but  like  a  lot  of  other  things  at  that  time,  I  learned  about  it 
through  my  work. 

I  recall  that  later  on  Bruce  Bliven  picked  up  this  article  for 
California  Monthly  and  put  it  in  a  book  of  his  called  Men  Who  Make 
the  Future,  which  dealt  with  scientific  research.  Later  another 
article  of  mine  on  this  was  included  in  A  Treasury  of  Science  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  and  edited  by  Harold  Shapley,  This  goes  clear 
back  to  the  early  '40s. 
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Schacht:  And  incidentally,  here  is  an  interesting  facet  to  that  Radia¬ 

tion  Lab  coverage.  That  was  such  an  interesting  installation.  They 
had  just  gotten  the  money  for  the  new  Crocker  Laboratory.  I  covered 
the  story  when  Crocker  was  built  and  then  for  a  couple  of  years 
after  that  every  prominent  name  in  atomic  physics  came  through 
there  at  one  time  or  another.  I  always  remember  one  day — I  think 
Glenn  Seaborg  was  one  of  those  involved — two  or  three  younger 
people  on  Lawrence's  staff,  people  who  have  since  become  famous, 

Nobel  Prize  winners,  were  discussing  some  problem.  I  didn't  know 
what  in  the  world  they  were  talking  about.  But  it  intrigued  me  so 
I  listened,  because  they  would  argue  in  mathematical  formulae,  not 
in  words!  They  had  a  blackboard  in  the  office.  One  would  get  up 
and  completely  fill  this  thing  with  very  intricate  mathematics. 

Then  someone  would  differ  with  him,  get  up  and  erase  that,  and  he 
would  fill  the  blackboard  with  mathematics  of  his  own,  pointing  out 
some  error  the  other  fellow  had  made.  This  is  how  they  discussed 
things — which  I  thought  was  really  fascinating.  Looking  back,  I 
would  say  that  the  Radiation  Lab  story  was  the  most  difficult  sus¬ 
tained  effort  of  popularization  that  I  ever  got  involved  in,  except 
for  later  stories  I  did  on  Dr.  Arnon's  work  on  photosynthesis.  We 
were  interpreting  to  the  public  not  only  a  very  complex  field  but 
one  of  which  there  was  very  little  public  understanding  at  the 
time.  I  always  recall  when  President  Truman  made  the  announcement 
of  the  dropping  of  an  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima.  This  was  years 
later,  when  I  was  at  NBC.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  newsroom  in 
San  Francisco  when  that  story  came  over.  Here  were  all  those  news¬ 
people.  At  that  time  they  were  always  coming  through,  going  to  the 
Pacific  theaters  or  coming  back  from  there — a  lot  of  very  experienced 
people.  This  story  came  over  on  the  ticker  and  we  were  reading  about 
this  new  device  that  had  been  exploded  and  the  enormous  force  that  it 
had,  the  equivalent  of  how  many  thousand  tons  of  TNT.  Everybody  said, 
"My  God,  what  could  this  possibly  be!"  I  looked  at  the  story  and  I 
said,  "I  know  what  it  is."  And  they  said,  "How  do  you  know?"  And 
I  said,  "It  can't  be  anything  but  an  atomic  bomb.  That's  the  only 
thing  it  can  possibly  be."  "Well,  what's  an  atomic  bomb?"  These 
experienced  newspeople  who  knew  a  lot  about  a  lot  of  things  had  no 
idea.  It  was  a  brand  new  subject  at  the  time  we  were  writing  about 
it  in  the  late  '30s.  Great  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

I  guess  we  helped  to  make  it  dramatic  to  them. 

Brienes:  Did  you  have  special  problems  in  simplifying  such  scientific  stories? 

Schacht:  I  should  say  so!  If  I  do  say  so  myself,  I  have  a  special  knack  for 

doing  this.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  had  to  do  in  the  University 
Explorer  broadcast.  I  had  to  do  it  on  all  the  stories  going  back 
to  the  Radiation  Laboratory.  Difficult  to  find  anything  more  tech¬ 
nical  than  that.  How  to  write  a  story  suitable  for  newspapers  about 
the  discovery  of  a  new  atomic  particle  and  make  it  significant  to 
the  general  public  was  not  an  easy  (laughter)  thing.  So  I  got  some 
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very  good  training  in  doing  that.  This  stood  me  in  good  stead  in 
agriculture  as  well,  because  a  lot  of  the  things  in  agriculture 
were  doggone  technical  too.  There  was  a  kernel  of  good  information 
of  significance  to  the  public.  The  trick  was  to  find  that  kernel 
and  present  it  in  a  way  that  would  interest  the  public,  let  them 
know  the  University  was  doing  something  worthwhile  with  their  tax 
dollars,  and  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  you  were  scientifically 
accurate. 


Free-lance  Work 


Did  you  get  to  do  any  other  free-lance  work  while  you  were  with 
the  University  News  Service? 

Oh,  yes.  I  remember  a  fellow  came  to  the  campus  one  day,  Ernest 
K.  Lindley,  science  editor  for  Colliers  magazine,  and  of  course  all 
of  us  in  the  office,  were  interested  in  free-lancing.  This  fellow 
came  in  and  I  helped  him  with  some  story.  After  our  appointments 
on  the  campus  we  went  down  to  Telegraph  Avenue.  Just  got  a  cup  of 
coffee.  We  were  talking  and  I  told  him  Ifd  like  to  try  to  write  some 
things  for  Colliers  myself.  In  those  days  Colliers  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post  were  prestige  markets.  And  he  said,  "What  do  you  have 
in  mind?11  I  said,  "There’s  a  scientist,  Dr.  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  doing 
very  interesting  things  with  vitamin  B.  I  think  there  is  a  popular 
angle  to  the  story  in  that  she  believes  vitamin  B  or  one  of  the 
components  of  the  vitamin  B  complex,  at  least,  has  something  to  do 
with  whether  people’s  hair  gets  gray  or  not.  That’s  an  angle  that 
may  appeal  to  people.  We  could  weave  the  more  significant  story 
about  her  research  around  that.”  He  said,  "Let’s  try  it.  I  think 
you  can  do  it."  So  I  said  I  would  and  sent  back  a  little  outline 
to  him.  He  said  okay,  try  it.  So  I  did.  And  didn’t  hear  anything 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  One  afternoon  an  envelope  arrived  from 
Colliers.  When  I  opened  it,  it  contained  an  acceptance  and  a  check 
for  400  bucks!  Well,  I  suppose  they  could  hear  me  yell  clear  out 
in  the  front  of  the  building. 

Later,  while  I  was  at  the  University  News  Service  I  was  also 
a  string  correspondent  for  Newsweek*  I  covered  scientific  subjects 
for  them  in  Northern  California.  This  led  me  into  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
esting  experiences,  too.  I  remember  a  Dr.  Goldschmidt  who  had  come 
from  Germany  as  a  refugee.  He  was  involved  in  the  study  of  parasites 
and  had  written  a  book  in  Europe,  translated  and  published  in  the 
United  States,  dealing  with  a  particular  type  of  intestinal  parasite. 
He  was  a  distinguished  authority  in  the  field.  I  suddenly  got  a 
wire  from  Newsweek:  go  and  interview  Dr.  Goldschmidt  about  his  new 
book.  I  knew  nothing  about  things  of  this  nature,  but  I  went  down 
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to  find  Dr.  Goldschmidt.  He  had  a  rather  heavy  German  accent  and 
he  was  not  used  to  talking  to  reporters  (laughter)  at  all,  so  I 
had  a  rather  difficult  time  with  him.  But  he  was  cordial  enough 
and  I  finally  got  a  story  for  Newsweek. 

Then  I  remember  one  time  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Evans,  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  person  at  the  Institute  of  Experimental  Biology.  He  was 
world  renowned  and  frankly  could  be  a  little  irascible.  I  didn’t 
know  him  either,  but  he  was  going  to  give  a  scientific  paper,  I 
believe,  at  Harvard  on  research  he  was  doing  in  genetics.  I  was 
also  alerted  by  Newsweek  that  this  was  going  to  happen;  would  I 
go  down  and  talk  to  Dr.  Evans?  Well,  of  course,  I  would.  So  I 
called  down  and  I  frankly  didn’t  get  a  very  cordial  reception  over 
the  telephone.  In  fact,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I  might  come 
down  and  he  might  not  be  there.  But  I  went  anyway.  He  had  not  yet 
come  back  from  the  Faculty  Club,  and  I’m  sure  he  wasn’t  hurrying 
back  to  keep  our  appointment. 

I  was  ushered  into  his  office,  however,  and  while  I  was  wait¬ 
ing  I  noticed  on  his  desk  a  volumn  called  History  of  Tryon  County , 
which,  if  you  know,  is  a  county  in  upstate  New  York.  I  had  always 
been  very  interested  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  period  in  upstate 
New  York,  and  Tryon  County  had  been  heavily  involved  in  the  attacks 
of  the  French  and  the  Indians.  I  had  read  quite  a  bit  about  it. 

So  when  he  came  in  I  thought:  I  have  to  disarm  him;  I  have  to  get 
on  the  right  side  of  this  man  or  he’s  not  going  to  talk  to  me  at 
all.  So  I  said,  "Dr.  Evans,  I  see  that  you  have  a  copy  of  History 
of  Tryon  County.  Are  you  interested  in  that  part  of  the  country?" 

He  perked  up  immediately.  "Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "do  you  know  about 
Tryon  County?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  know  a  little  bit  about  Tryon 
County."  This  broke  the  ice.  We  talked  about  Tryon  County  and  the 
colonial  frontier  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Dr.  Evans  told  me  everything  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  paper 
he  was  going  to  publish. 

These  were  some  of  the  interesting  things.  I  met  a  great 
many  people  who  were  known  throughout  the  world  for  the  work  they 
were  doing.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  not  only  to  give  myself 
what  you’d  call  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  a  great  many  areas, 
but  also  to  get  started  in  free-lance  writing.  Gave  me  a  chance 
to  work  with  publications  like  Colliers ,  and  Harpers ,  and  Newsweek. 

It  was  during  that  period,  or  shortly  after  that,  when  I 
began  to  get  involved  in  agriculture,  that  I  also  was  ghost-writer 
for  the  first  book  ever  published  on  hydroponics. 


Brienes:  How  did  that  come  about? 
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Ghost-writing  Interlude 


Well,  Dr.  William  Frederick  Gericke,  was  a  plant  pathologist  at 
this  time  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  He  had  become  convinced  that 
hydroponics — the  growing  of  plants  in  a  liquid  culture  of  nutrients 
as  opposed  to  growing  them  in  the  soil — was  the  way  to  overcome 
hunger  in  the  world.  He  felt  it  was  a  technique  that  could  be 
transplanted  to  many  areas  of  the  world.  The  deserts,  for  example, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  sunshine  but  no  water  and  little  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  He  had  embarked  on  greenhouse  experiments  with  hydro¬ 
ponics  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  in  which  he  was  growing,  for  example, 
tomatoes— tomato  vines  which  would  reach  to  the  roof  and  bear  in¬ 
credibly  heavy  crops.  I  became  acquainted  with  it  as  a  part  of  my 
work  with  the  University  News  Service  and  some  of  the  newspapers 
became  interested.  We  had  them  over.  They  took  pictures  and  ran 
stories.  Through  this  I  came  to  know  Professor  Gericke. 

When  was  this? 

It  would  be  about  1938  or  ?39.  The  good  doctor  was  in  a  bit  of 
an  argument  with  the  people  running  the  division  in  which  he  worked. 
They  wanted  regular  reports  as  to  what  he  was  doing  with  research 
money  provided.  He  didn’t  want  to  report.  He  apparently  had  the 
feeling  that  this  work  was  his — and  his  alone.  He  was  afraid  someone 
else  would  develop  it,  and  he  wanted  to  be  the  one.  That  led  to 
conflict  within  the  University  and  finally  his  leaving  the  University. 
But  during  the  time  he  was  there  he  had  the  greenhouse  experiments 
and  also  experiments  on  the  Gill  Tract  off  San  Pablo  Avenue,  part 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  He  had  some  experiments 
there  outside. 

What  they  did  was  make  redwood  basins  into  which  this  nutrient 
solution  would  flow.  The  argument  was  that  you  could  precisely 
determine  what  nutrition  the  plants  were  going  to  get,  and  so  they 
would  grow  at  the  optimum  and  would  produce  enormous  crops.  He  had 
gone  beyond  this  down  there.  He  was  trying  to  raise  two  and  three 
crops  in  the  same  basin.  The  theory  was  that  each  would  be  har¬ 
vested  at  its  time  of  optimum  yield  and  its  greatest  requirement 
for  sunlight.  You’d  take  one  crop  off  and  the  next  one  would  grow 
up,  reach  the  same  stage  and  come  off.  I’m  trying  to  remember  the 
combination  that  he  had.  There  was  one  I  recall  in  which  he  had 
grain,  then  another  intermediate  crop,  and  then  potatoes  growing 
down  in  the  bottom,  in  the  litter  that  was  placed  on  the  screens 
over  the  basins.  The  plants  would  grow  in  this  litter  and  the 
roots  go  down  through  the  screens  into  the  nutrient  liquid  below. 

This  was  a  way  that,  he  said,  you  could  on  a  limited  area  produce 
a  very  large  crop.  This  was  the  answer  he  was  trying  to  develop 
to  the  argument  against  hydroponics  which  was  that  the  equipment 
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itself  was  rather  expensive.  He  was  trying  to  raise  three  or  four 
crops  in  the  same  basin. 

There  were  some  practical  applications  of  it.  He  was  advisor 
to  Pan  American  Airways  in  their  use  of  hydroponics  on  Wake  Island, 
where  they  were  growing  fresh  vegetables  for  personnel  stationed 
there  in  the  days  of  the  old  clipper  planes.  They  landed  at  Wake 
to  refuel.  They  had  to  have  people  stationed  there  and  they  had 
to  feed  passengers.  So  they  actually  had  hydroponic  farms  set  up 
out  there. 

Now,  of  course,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great  surge  of 
interest  in  hydroponic  farming,  particularly  in  California,  Arizona — 
places  where  sunshine  is  abundant  the  year  around.  Greenhouses  and 
plastic  houses  have  been  set  up.  Investors  have  been  attracted. 
Vegetables  are  being  grown  for  sale  in  cities  and  to  restaurants  and 
hotels.  A  great  deal  of  interest  in  it.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  the  theory  that  it’s  an  efficient  way  of  raising  plants. 

No  doubt  about  it.  However,  I  believe  there  still  is  a  problem  of 
operating  cost.  Some  of  the  installations  have  concentrated  on  pro¬ 
ducing  out-of-season  things  in  greenhouses,  like  winter  tomatoes. 

But  others  are  apparently  embarked  on  a  year-round  proposition. 

Getting  back  to  Dr.  Gericke,  my  involvement  with  him  came 
as  a  result  of  an  approach  made  by  Prentice-Hall.  They  approached 
Dr.  Gericke  to  do  a  series  of  books  on  hydroponics.  He  agreed  to 
do  so.  But  Dr.  Gericke  was — and  I  say  this  in  all  respect  and 
affection  for  him — almost  the  prototype  of  the  absent-minded  sci¬ 
entist.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  him  down  to  writing  that 
book,  as  they  discovered  after  a  period  of  months.  And  finally  they 
decided  the  book  would  have  to  be  ghost-written.  They  came  to  the 
University,  contacted  one  of  his  own  colleagues.  He  was  a  friend 
of  mine  and  he  suggested  they  talk  to  me.  I  agreed  to  do  the  book. 

We  made  our  arrangements  and  embarked  on  the  project. 

I  don’t  suppose  it  took  us  more  than  four  or  five  months  to 
write  the  book.  I  wrote  at  night  and  I  wrote  on  the  weekends. 

Dr.  Gericke  would  rough  out  the  information  and  I  would  rewrite 
from  that.  I  do  write  fast.  As  soon  as  I  would  finish  a  chapter 
I’d  charge  back  up  to  the  Gericke  household  and  say,  ’’Where’s  the 
next  one?”  Well,  that  was  an  interesting  process  because  Dr. 

Gericke  had  papers  everywhere,  on  the  chairs  and  sofas  and  behind 
the  chairs  and  under  the  sofas  and  packed  into  drawers.  I’d  say, 
’’Where’s  the  next  chapter?”  and  we’d  start  to  look  (laughter). 
Eventually  he  found  it.  I  would  take  it  then  and  go  to  my  home 
or  down  to  the  office  and  bang  away  until  that  chapter  was  done. 

I’d  come  back  and  we’d  repeat  the  process. 


The  book  was  quite  successful.  It  went  through  two  or  three 
printings,  as  I  recall,  but  I  don’t  believe  there  was  enough  interest 
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to  sustain  a  series  as  they  had  hoped.  To  my  knowledge,  at  least, 
the  series  was  never  completed.  That  was  the  end  of  my  association 
with  the  whole  thing.  The  doctor  was  rather  suspicious  of  me,  too. 

I  think  he  was  afraid  that  I  might  try  to  take  what  I!d  learned  from 
him  and  exploit  it.  He  felt  almost  as  if  it  were  his  own  private 
science. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  book? 

(Laughter)  Well,  the  main  title  was  Hydroponics  but  it  had  a  sub¬ 
title  that  I  can’t  recall.* 

Don’t  tell  me  you  don’t  remember  the  name  of  your  own  book! 

Oh,  dear.  I  loaned  my  copy  of  the  book  to  a  friend  whose  son  was 
studying  hydroponics  and  had  to  write  a  paper  in  high  school.  I 
never  got  the  book  back. 

That’s  what  happens  when  you  loan  books  to  people. 

Yes,  it  is  indeed!  I’m  sure  the  boy  loaned  it  to  some  other 
friend  and  he  probably  loaned  it  to  somebody  else  and  it  never 
came  back. 


Scripting  the  University  Explorer 


Now,  while  all  this  is  going  on  you  had  also  taken  on  some  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  University  Explorer  radio  program? 

Yes.  My  first  job — well,  I  wrote  general  news  in  there  and  dealt 
with  the  press  and  so  on,  but  I  quickly  became  involved  in  writing 
the  University  Explorer  broadcast. 

Was  this  your  very  first  broadcasting  experience? 

Not  quite.  When  I  was  an  undergraduate  we  had  a  fellow  on  the  Daily 
Cal  staff  named  Maurie  [Maurice]  Landsberg.  He  works  for  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  now.  (He  for  years  was  the  AP  bureau  manager 
in  Sacramento  and  was  known  there  as  perhaps  the  most  astute  judge 
of  election  results — that  is,  forecasting  of  election  results). 

While  we  were  in  school  he  had  become  intrigued  with  the  idea  of 
news  on  radio.  So  he  went  down  to  the  local  station  in  Berkeley, 


& 

The  full  title  is:  The  Complete  Guide  to  Soilless  Gardening 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1940). 
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KRE,  and  got  them  to  give  him  some  free  time  during  the  day  to 
broadcast  news  about  the  campus.  He  did  this  when  he  was  a  senior. 
So  the  question  then  was,  who  was  going  to  carry  on  after  Maurie 
goes?  The  station  wanted  to  keep  the  show  on. 

So  he  asked  me  one  day  if  I  would  go  down  and  do  this.  I 
said,  "Yeh,  I ’ll  go  and  do  it,  although  I  certainly  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  at  it.”  I  did  and  a  fellow  named  Don  Hambly  there  was  the 
station  manager.  KRE  was  far  from  being  a  big  powerful  station 
with  plush  facilities.  It  was  a  pretty  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

He  said,  ’’Well,  I  think  you  might  be  all  right.  When  we  start 
this  thing  up  again  in  the  fall,  do  you  want  to  do  it?”  I  said, 

’’All  right  I’ll  do  it.”  So  five  mornings  a  week  I  had  to  get  up 
early  because  we  were  on,  I  believe,  at  seven  o’clock  with  news  of 
the  campus.  I  would  walk  by  Lederer  Street  and  Zeus,  where  the 
Daily  Cal  was  printed.  They  would  leave  the  copy  out  in  a  mailbox 
or  some  place  and  I’d  pick  this  up.  I’d  head  on  over  to  the  station 
which  was  three  or  four  blocks  away.  I’d  get  over  there  and  hastily 
put  together  the  news  out  of  the  Daily  Californian.  This  is  what 
I’d  broadcast  to  the  campus.  People  would  listen  to  it  in  sorority 
and  fraternity  houses  and  dorms. 

So  I  had  some  very  rudimentary  broadcasting  experience  before 
I  graduated. 

When  you  began  work  for  the  University  Explorer  program,  were  you 
on  the  air  yourself?  Or  were  you  only  scripting  these  shows? 

No,  I  was  not  on  the  air  as  far  as  the  University  Explorer  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  got  involved  in  it. 

Since  Pettit  had  gone  over  to  the  president’s  office,  Hale 
Sparks  was  trying  to  do  the  whole  thing  himself — pretty  heavy 
burden.  Hale  was  trying  to  develop  the  ideas,  deal  with  the  NBC 
network,  write  the  scripts  and  voice  them,  and  he  was  struggling 
along  and  doing  a  pretty  darn  good  job  for  a  guy  who  wasn’t  really 
a  writer.  But  Hale  was  looking  for  somebody  to  write  these  things 
so  they  could  go  back  to  the  old  system.  He  asked  me  one  day  if 
I’d  be  interested  in  trying  to  write  them.  I’d  never  written  a 
real  radio  script  in  my  life,  but  I  said,  ’’Sure,  I  would.  I’d  like 
to  try  it.”  The  very  first  one  that  I  ever  wrote  was  based  on  a 
University  of  California  Press  book  on  the  history  of  labor  organi¬ 
zation  in  California  in  the  late  1800s  when  they  had  the  sandlot 
riots  here  in  San  Francisco.  Sparks  liked  it,  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew  I  was  devoting  a  major  part  of  my  time  to  writing  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Explorer.  Pretty  soon  I  was  doing  it  all  the  time. 


That’s  where  I  learned  a  great  deal.  When,  for  example,  you 
were  going  to  do  a  story  from  the  medical  school,  and  you  interviewed 
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the  authority  for  this  particular  broadcast,  at  the  same  time  you 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  reading  and  research  of  your  own.  I’d  come 
back,  say,  from  the  San  Francisco  campus  with  five  or  six  books 
that  I  would  have  to  go  through  in  order  to  familiarize  myself 
with  this  particular  subject.  Or  say  we  were  going  to — I  recall 
the  broadcast  I  wrote  that  brought  the  most  mail  from  listeners 
was  a  two-part  broadcast  with  David  Prescott  Barrows  (a  very  dis- 
ginguished  member  of  the  political  science  faculty)  that  dealt  with 
President  Roosevelt’s  attempt  during  the  New  Deal  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court.  This,  of  course,  was  a  burning  issue  at  the  time. 

I  developed  these  broadcasts  with  Dr.  Barrows  on  the  history 
and  the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  attempts  that  had  been 
made  to  change  its  composition  in  the  past,  what  the  constitu¬ 
tional  issue  was,  what  the  practical  effect  might  be,  and  so  on. 

In  order  to  talk  to  him  intelligently  and  to  do  a  script  that 
really  had  some  meat  to  it,  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  reading  myself  on 
the  Supreme  Court;  the  history  of  it  and  the  great  decisions  it  had 

reached.  This  was  the  sort  of  thing  you  had  to  go  through  with  al¬ 

most  every  script.  So  I’d  go  over  to  the  University  library  where 
I  had  stack  privileges  and  come  back  to  the  office  with  a  whole 

armful  of  books.  This  was  the  first  stage  in  development  of  the 

script.  You  had  to  do  this  pretty  rapidly,  too,  because  we  were 
on  the  NBC  network  either  twice  or  three  times  a  week  at  that  time. 
Hale  Sparks,  who  was  doing  the  voicing,  added  a  man  on  the  UCLA 
campus  who  was  doing  scripts  from  there  and  Riverside,  and  this 
took  some  pressure  off.  It  was  a  pretty  pressure-packed  job. 

But  it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  things  I  ever  did.  I 
really  loved  it.  You  know,  we’d  go  through  the  newspaper  for 
University  Explorer  ideas  and  say,  ’’Here’s  something.  Surely 
somebody  on  the  campus  could  comment  authoritatively  on  that?” 

Okay,  we’d  go  off  and  cover  it,  or  I  would.  And  whatever  field 
it  happened  to  be,  we  took  the  attitude  that  if  we  had  a  good  person 
to  talk  about  it,  we  could  master  it.  We  had  the  difficult  task 
of  making  the  broadcast  thoroughly  understandable  and  significant 
to  anybody  who  listened  in.  This  was  the  real  problem — popularizing 
this  stuff.  I  don’t  mean  that  in  a  derogatory  way.  What  we  were 
doing  was  really  education.  We  were  conveying  to  the  people  who 
tuned  in  the  University  Explorer  what  these  important  facets  of 
research  were  all  about.  You  can  imagine  what  a  difficult  task  of 
popularization  it  was  to  deal  with  things  like  atomic  physics  or 
the  medical  subjects  with  which  we  dealt. 

I  wrote  the  first  script,  I  believe,  that  was  ever  broadcast 
on  a  network  in  this  country  dealing  with  the  problem  of  syphilis. 


Brienes:  Do  you  remember  when  that  was? 
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I  really  can’t  remember  the  year.  But  I  recall  the  problems  that 
Hale  had  in  convincing  the  NBC  network  that  they  should  let  us 
talk  about  such  a  forbidden  subject. 

Brienes : 

What  problems  did  he  have? 

Schacht : 

You  know,  the  networks  had  strict  policies  as  to  what  would  be 
discussed  on  the  air.  The  object  was  never  to  offend  anyone. 
Dealing  as  we  did  with  such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and  often 
political  subjects,  like  the  one  I  mentioned  about  the  Supreme 

Court  on  which  there  were  some  very  strong  public  feelings,  we  had 
to  be  careful;  we  presented  a  balanced  view.  But  I  believe  no  one 
had  ever  come  to  NBC  with  a  suggestion  that  venereal  disease  be 
discussed  on  the  air.  And  we  did. 

Brienes : 

How  did  you  handle  it? 

Schacht: 

Very  straightforwardly,  as  a  social  disease.  And  we  used  the 
dread  word  ’'syphilis,"  which  I  don’t  suppose  many  newspapers  in 
those  days  would  even  print.  There  was  a  fellow  at  NBC  at  that 
time  who  later  became  very  important  in  my  life,  named  Jennings 
Pearce.  Jennings  was  in  charge  of  public  service  for  NBC  in 

San  Francisco.  He  was  the  person  with  whom  we  dealt  and  he  was 
the  fellow  that  helped  convince  the  network  that  this  important 
social  problem  could  be  dealt  with  on  an  adult  level  and  ought  to 
be  talked  about.  So  we  finally  got  permission  to  do  this.  We 
actually  talked  about  syphilis.  I  know  it’s  hard  for  you  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  what  a  milestone  that  was  in  broadcasting  history.  I 
know  this  decision  could  not  be  made  in  San  Francisco.  This  deci¬ 
sion  went  all  the  way  to  New  York,  and  finally  they  came  back  and 
said,  "All  right."  But  I’m  sure  (laughter)  there  were  considerable 
misgivings  as  to  whether  you  could  talk  about  things  of  that  nature 

Brienes : 

Did  you  then  head  for  the  storm  cellar  after  the  broadcast? 

Schacht: 

Well,  we  wondered,  and  you  know  we  didn’t  have  to  hunt  any  storm 
cellar  at  all. 

Brienes : 

What  was  the  response? 

Schacht: 

Average.  It  was  no  more  than  many  other  broadcasts  and  not  as 
much  as  many.  I  think  this  may  have  taught  NBC  something,  too, 
about  the  fact  that  some  of  these  taboos  might  not  be  as  reason¬ 
able  as  they  may  have  thought,  and  people  might  be  much  more 
willing  to  hear  such  things  discussed. 

Brienes: 

Was  that  the  most  difficulty  you  had  with  NBC? 

Schacht: 

There  was  one  other  one.  I  can’t  remember  the  subject,  but  it  was 
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political.  Somebody  in  the  network  heard  it — one  of  the  top  execu¬ 
tives — and  I  guess  he  held  a  strong  personal  opinion  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  subject.  He  thought  that  our  professor  wa^  perhaps,  shading 
the  subject.  I  remember  we  got  some  flack  at  that  time.  I  can't 
even  recall  what  it  was  about  now.  But  frankly,  we  were  careful. 

We  understood  that  we  were  representing  a  public  institution.  It 
was  our  job  not  to  alienate  people  but,  while  we  were  informing 
them,  also  to  make  them  feel  good  about  their  University.  And  we 
never  really  had  any  trouble.  This  thing  went  on  for  years  and 
years. 

I  don't  know  when  Hale  finally  retired.  The  type  of  program 
they  do  now  has  been  changed.  But  the  University  Explorer  title  is 
still  used  on  CBS.  They  do  something  much  shorter  which  fits  into 
today's  format.  In  those  days  in  broadcasting  there  were  lots  of 
fifteen-minute  and  half-hour  programs.  In  more  recent  years,  ever 
since  World  War  II,  radio  has  gone  increasingly  to  short  things. 
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3.  VOICE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


You  seem  not  to  have  had  very  much  to  do  with  agriculture.  When 
did  that  start  to  change? 


The  College  of  Agriculture  Biennial  Reports 


Well,  during  that  time  I  did  have  some  connection  with  agriculture 
and  what  was  being  done  in  agricultural  research  in  the  University, 
in  the  course  of  writing  scripts  for  the  broadcast,  but  I  never  had 
any  idea  of  specializing  in  this  area.  Then  one  day  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  [Claude  Burton]  Hutchison,  came  over  to 
see  my  boss,  Harold  Ellis,  and  said  he  needed  someone  to  write  the 
Biennial  Report  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  This  was  a  big, 
thick  booklet  that  reviewed  everything  that  the  College  of  Agriculture 
had  done  for  the  past  two  years  in  research,  education,  extension 
work — everything.  It  was  mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  people  in  the 
state.  A  copy  went  to  every  state  legislator,  the  governor,  and  so 
on.  Frankly,  it  was  a  public  relations  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
college — to  justify  its  budget  requests  and  tell  the  public  what  it 
was  doing. 

So  Dean  Hutchison  came  over  and  asked  if  Harold  could  recommend 
anyone  to  write  this  thing  for  him  (laughter).  Harold  Ellis  said, 
nYeh,  wefll  have  Schacht  write  it."  And  Hutchison  (who  later  became 
a  very  good  frind  of  mine)  said,  ,fDoes  he  know  anything  about  agri¬ 
culture?"  And  Harold  Ellis  said,  "No,  he  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  agriculture,  but  he’ll  write  your  report."  So  Hutchison  said, 
"All  right,  if  you  say  he  can  do  it,  fine."  I  took  leave  from  the 
University  News  Service  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  hired  me  for 
the  period  of  time  necessary  to  write  this  document. 

I  shall  never  forget.  I  went  over  to  Giannini  Hall,  where  the 
dean’s  office  was,  and  Stan  Freeborn,  who  at  that  time  was  the  assis¬ 
tant  dean  and  later  was  the  chancellor  at  Davis — another  wonderful 
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person — took  me  downstairs.  They  had  a  room  cleared  out  and  here 
were  two  or  three  tables.  They  were  just  piled  with  reports.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  one  could  have  known  less  about  the  subject  matter  of  all 
of  these  reports  than  I  did.  And  he  said,  "Well,  there  it  is." 

I'll  never  forget  it  (laughter).  So  I  sat  down,  and  it  took  me  two 
months,  as  I  recall,  to  write  this  thing.  I  don't  know  how  many 
pages  it  was.  I  had  to  collect  and  select  the  photos  for  the 
illustrations,  write  the  dean's  introduction,  and  do  the  whole 
thing.  I  still  have  it  at  home.  We  called  it  Science,  Servant  of 
Agriculture. *  I  did  two  of  these  things  and  I  still  have  them  at 
home.  Lord,  I'll  never  forget  sitting  down  in  that  office  that 
first  day  and  looking  at  this  stuff! 

Did  you  get  a  by-line  on  it? 

Oh,  yes — on  the  second  one  at  least.  But  Christ,  there  was  every¬ 
thing  there  from  animal  science  to  biology  to  pomology  (which  I'd 
never  heard  of  in  my  life) — everything!  And  the  Extension  Service, 
and  I  had  no  idea  what  the  Extension  Service  was  at  that  particular 
time.  I'd  heard  of  a  4-H  club,  I  guess,  but  I  really  didn't  know 
anything  about  it.  So  I  went  ahead  and  wrote  the  thing.  Stan 
Freeborn  came  over  a  little  while  afterward  and  he  said,  "You  know, 
that's  the  best  one  we  ever  had." 


Director  of  Press  and  Radio 


Just  at  that  time,  in  1939,  Hutchison  was  becoming  aware  of  the 
need  to  get  out  more  information  about  what  the  College  was  doing. 

So  in  his  budget  he  had  put  in  money  for  a  man  to  work  in  this 
area.  I  don't  think  the  dean  or  the  people  over  at  the  college 
had  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  this  guy  was  supposed  to  do  either. 

This  was  a  new  position? 

Yes.  Director  of  Press  and  Radio. 

What  was  the  motivation — why  was  there  suddenly  a  need  for  all  this 
publicity? 

I  think  Dean  Hutchison  had  had  this  in  the  back  of  his  mind  for 
quite  some  time.  This  would  be  helpful  to  him  with  the  legislature. 


C.  B.  Hutchison  and  S.  B.  Freeborn,  Toward  Better  Agriculture 
(Berkeley:  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  California, 
1938.)  Science,  Servant  of  Agriculture,  was  the  title  of  the  second 
biennial  report,  written  in  1940. 
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This  would  be  a  way  of  conveying  to  the  public,  and  particularly 
the  agricultural  industry,  the  value  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Experiment  Station,  the  Extension  Service — the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  another  arm  of  the  educational  program,  but  also  a 
public  relations  program.  I  think  it  was  the  success  with  the  first 
biennial  report  that  I  wrote  that  made  him  think  that  perhaps  I  could 
do  this  job.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  time  had  come  to  do 
something  in  this  area  and  so  many  other  institutions  were  way  ahead 
of  California  in  this  kind  of  program.  I  think  he  was  aware  of  that, 
too. 

But  they  felt  this  need,  and  I  was  the  fellow  that  they 
decided  they  wanted  to  do  this.  So  they  made  this  suggestion  to 
me.  I  always  remember  talking  to  Harold  Ellis  about  it.  (He  was 
an  old  agricultural  reporter,  he’d  come  off  the  Sacramento  Bee 
and  he  had  been  raised  in  the  Northwest  and  gone  to  Whitman  College 
out  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley,  and  so  he  was  very  familiar  with 
agriculture  and  had  been  for  a  long  time.  And  he  had  covered  agri¬ 
culture  for  the  University  Clip  Sheet  and  written  the  releases  on 
agriculture  and  so  on.)  I  remember  saying  to  him,  ’’Harold,  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  agriculture,  really.  Do  you  think  I  can  do  this?” 
And  he  said,  ”0h,  no  doubt  about  it!”  He  said,  ’’Easy!”  Well,  all 
right.  And  of  course  it  involved  a  raise  in  pay  which  was  not  un¬ 
attractive  either.  So  that’s  really  how  it  all  happened.  If  the 
good  dean  had  had  someone  to  write  his  biennial  report  that  year  that 
knew  something  about  agriculture  (laughter)  you  know,  I  might  never 
have  gotten  off  into  that  thing  at  all.  So  then  they  set  me  to  work, 
and  with  good  executive  approach  to  the  whole  task — why.  Dean  Hutchison 
never  did  really  tell  me  what  I  was  supposed  to  do — I  just  sort  of  had 
to  start  doing  it. 

Brienes : 

With  this  shift  to  being  director  of  press  and  radio  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  were  you  still  also  with  the  News  Service? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  still  with  the  University  News  Service.  I  stayed  there  and  under 
Harold  Ellis’  direction. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  stop  working  on  the  University  Explorer  script? 

Schacht: 

That’s  right.  After  I  made  the  shift  I  spent,  I’d  say,  90  percent 
of  my  time  on  agriculture  alone.  This  is  when  we  began  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  broadcasting  end,  too. 

I  was  breaking  new  ground.  The  University’s  history  in  agri¬ 
cultural  information  has  been  a  strange  one  for  as  large  and  pro¬ 
gressive  an  institution  and  one  that  has  had  such  a  long  tradition 
of  deep  involvement  in  agriculture.  Many  universities  and  colleges 
across  the  country  by  that  time  (the  late  ’30s)  had  very  highly 
developed  agricultural  information  programs.  I  really  had  no 
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experience  in  this  field.  Mine  had  been  confined  to  covering,  by 
and  large,  two  campuses.  I  very  seldom  got  down  to  Riverside  or 
Los  Angeles. 

Mainly  Davis  and  Berkeley? 

Mainly  Davis  and  Berkeley.  So  I  was  a  neophyte. 

I  figured  the  first  thing  was  to  learn  what  some  of  these 
other  institutions  were  doing.  I  quickly  discovered  that  they  had 
relatively  large  staffs  and  our  one-man  band,  which  was  me,  was  a 
pretty  meager  resource  by  comparison.  Places  like  Iowa  State,  for 
example,  and  Kansas  and  Missouri  and  Cornell.  They  had  big  programs. 
They  were  getting  into  motion  pictures  and  all  sorts  of  things.  So 
I  thought  the  first  thing  was  to  see  how  we  could  broaden  this  whole 
program.  It  was  my  responsibility.  I  don’t  recall  anybody  ever 
saying  we  ought  to  do  this  or  we  ought  to  do  that.  It  was  pretty 
much  self-generated. 

As  far  as  the  research  program  was  concerned,  Ifd  been  working 
with  that,  but  hadn’t  done  a  great  deal  with  the  Extension  Service. 
Harold  Ellis  was  a  great  help  to  me.  He  knew  all  these  people,  and 
knew  the  backgrounds  and  where  the  rivalries  were  and  if  there  were 
personality  problems.  He  would  counsel  with  me.  We  thought  one  of 
the  things  we  ought  to  do  was  to  get  the  county  Extension  offices 
to  do  more  with  local  newspapers  and  local  radio  stations  about 
what  they  were  doing  in  the  counties.  This  would  be  a  good  way  for 
them  to  publicize  information  they  were  trying  to  get  out  to  the 
farmers.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  while  this  might  sound  just  a 
simple  and  logical  thing  to  do,  there  were  certain  attitudes  prevalent 
within  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  that  weren’t  going  to  make 
this  too  easy. 


B.  H.  Crocheron  and  the  Status  of  Agricultural  Information  Services 


Let  me  give  you  the  background  for  that.  Early  in  the  game,  the 
University  had  hired  a  most  remarkable  man  named  Bertram  H.  Crocheron, 
”BH”  as  everybody  knew  him.  A  Maryland  aristocrat,  I  think  you  could 
say.  A  brilliant  person,  a  great  administrator.  A  man  who  held  very 
strong  opinions  as  to  exactly  how  things  should  be  done.  He  created 
the  University  of  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  BH  was 
never  one  to  want  the  federal  government  to  call  the  shots,  as  they 
did  in  so  many  states  because  it  supplied  almost  all  of  the  money. 

This  was  a  matter  of  quite  some  contention  between  the  USDA  and  the 
University  of  California.  At  the  time  I  came  into  contact  first 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  a  lot  of  New  Deal  agricultural 
programs  were  being  pushed  by  USDA  ’’action  agencies”  like  the  Soil 
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Conservation  Service,  going  out  and  carrying  out  a  crusade  for 
these  programs  with  farmers.  They  had  what  they  called  information 
departments;  their  job  was  to  publicize  the  programs  and  get  farmers 
to  participate.  BH  never  wanted  me  to  do  that.  There  were  some 
pressures.  The  action  agencies  used  to  take  the  attitude  that  I 
ought  to  be  helping  them  because  the  University  to  some  degree  was 
associated  with  these  programs. 


But  BH  did  not  see  Agricultural  Extension  Service  as  being 
involved  in  that  kind  of  program.  He  thought  it  should  be  strictly 
an  educational  arm  of  the  University.  So  he  always  resisted  USDA’s 
exerting  any  kind  of  control  over  the  program  of  his  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice!  I  don’t  know  this  story  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  people 
do,  but  this  brought  the  California  Extension  Service  into  some 
considerable  conflict  at  times  with  USDA  and  with  the  Federal  Exten¬ 
sion  Service. 

BH  took  a  shine  to  me  for  some  reason,  and  I  always  got  along 
exceedingly  well  with  him.  Some  people  didn’t  like  him  at  all.  As 
I  say,  he  had  very  strong  ideas.  He  was  autocratic  in  running  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  But  I  believe  anyone  who  ever  worked 
for  the  Extension  Service  for  any  extended  period  would  agree  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  people  they  had  ever  come  in  contact 
with.  He  built  a  tremendous ,  solid  base  for  this  Extension  Service 
and  in  his  days  there  established  its  direction  and  the  basic  policies 
by  which  it  operated.  I  had  tremendous  admiration  for  him  and  I’m 
sure  most  everyone  did,  although  he  could  be  difficult  to  deal  with. 

His  speeches  were  masterpieces.  The  choice  of  language,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  the  force  with  which  he  expressed 
these — most,  most  remarkable  person. 

My  main  point  in  all  this  is  that  the  Crocheron  theory  had 
always  been  fundamental  education.  Press  relations  had  never  been 
considered  a  part  of  this.  This  was  considered  publicity,  and 
publicity  was  not  necessarily  something  that  fit  in  with  the  academic 
world.  There  was  a  reluctance  to  get  involved  in  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  was  much  better  done,  it  was  thought,  by  means  of  bulletins,  meet¬ 
ings,  talks,  schools,  and  this  sort  of  thing.  Using  the  public  media — 
the  mass  media — had  really  never  been  given  very  much  consideration. 

So  here,  to  my  surprise,  I  must  admit,  I  was  beginning  to  break  some 
new  ground. 


Working  with  County  Extension  Directors 


I  would  go  out  to  county  Extension  directors  and  offer  to  sit  down 
with  them  and  their  staffs  and  give  them  some  schooling  in  the 
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writing  of  news  stories,  what  was  news,  how  they  could  work  with 
their  local  newspapers  and  so  on.  I  discovered  that  they  were 
quick  to  say,  "Sure,  if  you  want  to  come,  come.11  But  sometimes 
when  I  got  there,  I’d  find  that  everything  else  was  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  getting  the  staff  together  to  go  into  this.  You’d  find 
some  Extension  directors  who  welcomed  this,  and  others  who  looked 
upon  it  as  quite  unimportant.  I  remember  one  Extension  director 
with  whom  I  sat  down  one  day,  and  who  later  also  became  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  in  Yolo  County  for  years — a  very  fine  chap. 
After  I  talked  to  him  for  a  while  I  went  away  with  the  feeling  that 
I  had  made  some  progress  and  that  his  office  was  going  to  become 
active.  Then  I  discovered  later  that  his  idea  was  that  I  would 
come  up  and  do  all  the  writing  for  them.  Well,  that  wasn’ t  the  idea! 

You’d  be  doing  his  work  for  him. 

That’s  right. 

And  I  always  remember  going  into  Kern  County.  This  was  an 
interesting  experience.  I  got  down  there  on  the  same  mission  and 
I  talked  with  the  county  director.  After  a  while  it  became  clear 
that  I  really  wasn’t  getting  anywhere.  Nothing  was  happening!  I 
was  there,  gung  ho  to  sit  down  with  each  individual  staff  member 
and  work  with  him,  and  I  wasn’t  getting  anywhere  at  all.  Finally 
he  said,  "There  is  a  meeting  of"  (I’ve  forgotten  what  it  was,  some 
organization  within  the  county  and  the  Extension  Service  was  part 
of  this)  and  he  said,  "they’re  meeting  this  afternoon.  Why  don’t 
you  go  along?  Then  you  could  write  this  up  for  the  local  paper." 

Then  it  dawned  on  me:  I  was  being  tested.  He  was  going  to  find 
out  whether  I  knew  what  in  the  hell  I  was  doing  and  whether  the  local 
paper  would  be  receptive  to  this  kind  of  thing  coming  out  of  the 
Extension  Service  office.  So  I  said,  "Fine."  We  went  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  I  wrote  up  the  story  and  got  it  down  to  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian. 

Then  it  was  really  funny!  We  sat  around  and  waited  for  the 
evening  paper  to  see  whether  they’d  done  anything  with  the  story  I 
had  written.  It  arrived  and  we  opened  up  the  paper.  Here  it  was, 
the  banner  headline  across  the  front  page  of  the  second  section  of 
the  paper,  and  down  the  righthand  column,  my  story!  That’s  all 
that  was  needed.  The  next  day  I  came  in  I  had  carte  blanche — 
everybody  on  the  staff  was  instructed  to  give  me  as  much  time  as  I 
felt  I  needed.  I  proved  my  point,  but  I  was  lucky  because  if  the 
paper  had  been  tight  that  day,  or  if  there  had  been  something  else 
of  greater  importance,  and  I’d  wound  up  on  page  10.  I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  broken  through  to  this  day. 

Then  there  was  a  difference  in  Kern  County  after  you  got  this 
story  out? 
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Oh  yes.  A  lot  of  counties  began  to  get  interested.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  because,  by  and  large,  none  of  those  people  had  ever  had  any 
kind  of  training  in  this  area.  Many  of  them  were  capable  of  doing 
it  but  they  needed  some  help,  and  as  much  as  anything  else  they 
needed  a  change  in  attitude  which  would  convince  them  that  it  was 
important  to  their  programs  to  do  this;  that  this  could  really  be 
valuable  to  them  in  developing  their  programs.  There  again  you 
got  a  very  uneven  performance.  Some  fellows  were  enthusiastic 
about  it  and  others — it  just  wasn’t  their  bag.  They  just  wouldn’t 
do  it. 

Brienes : 

So  one  of  the  ways  the  publicity  program  got  underway  was  through 
local  newspapers? 

Schacht : 

That’s  correct. 

Brienes : 

What  else  did  you  try? 

Schacht : 

Well,  this  is  also  when  I  really  began  to  get  involved  in  broad¬ 
casting. 

First  Broadcasting  Experience 

Schacht: 

As  I  said,  I  severed  my  relationship  with  the  University  Explorer 
on  a  steady  basis,  except  when  we  would  do  a  show  on  an  agricultural 
subject  within  the  University.  Then  I'd  either  help  the  person  who 
was  writing  it  or  I'd  write  it  myself.  But  that  became  a  very  minor 
part,  because  now  I  was  trying  to  develop  the  use  of  radio  on  behalf 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  on  a  steady  basis,  and  we  were  success¬ 
ful  in  doing  this,  to  a  degree. 

Back  when  I  was  working  on  the  University  Explorer  program 

Hale  Sparks  had  developed  a  series  of  afternoon  radio  programs  on 
KFRC  here  in  San  Francisco.  Three  times  a  week  or  something  like 
that — fifteen  minute  broadcasts — which  publicized  the  activities 
of  the  Extension  Division — not  Agricultural  Extension,  but  the  adult 
education  arm.  This  was  done  mainly  by  getting  the  instructors  to 
give  talks  about  their  subject  matter.  It  was  done  by  interviews 
with  people  lecturing  under  Extension  Division  auspices.  He  used 
to  do  these.  I  think  Hale  saw  a  chance  to  get  some  of  this  actual 
broadcasting  load  off  his  shoulders.  He  knew  that  I'd  done  a 
little  bit  of  broadcasting  when  I  was  a  student,  so  he  came  around 
one  day  and  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  go  over  and  handle  this 

KFRC  series?"  "Well,  sure."  You  know,  I'd  try  anything! 

Brienes : 

When  was  that? 
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Well,  that’s  f37,  f38,  through  there  sometime. 

Then  Hale  said,  nWefll  go  over  to  the  station  and  you  can 
audition.”  What  he  meant  by  that,  of  course,  was  that  they’d  set 
me  up  in  front  of  a  microphone  in  the  studio,  give  me  something  to 
read,  and  he  and  somebody  from  the  station  would  listen  and  see 
whether  they  thought  I  was  all  right.  The  only  broadcasting  I  had 
ever  really  done  was  news  broadcasting,  and  of  course  in  a  very 
amateurish  way  at  that,  as  I’ve  told  you.  But  I  always  did  have  a 
rapidity  of  speech  and  clear  diction. 

Bob  Bence  was  in  the  booth  with  Hale.  (He  later  went  to 
Hollywood  and  made  quite  a  name  for  himself — a  comedian  on  some 
of  the  network  shows,  a  great  guy,  fantastic  character.)  They 
gave  me  the  script  and  I  started  off  at  this  machine-gun  pace. 

I  looked  up  at  this  glassed-in  booth;  they  were  watching  me  and  I 
could  see  consternation  written  all  over  their  faces.  Hale  came 
on  the  talk-back  in  the  studio  and  said,  ’’Wait  a  minute!  Wait  a 
minute!”  He  came  out  and  said,  ’’Take  it  a  little  slower!”  So  I 
did.  They  worked  with  me  that  day  and  that  was  the  only  time  they 

did.  Hale  said,  ’’Why  don’t  you  do  this  show?”  And  I  said,  ’’All 

right.”  I  figured  any  kind  of  experience  was  valuable. 

Some  of  the  shows  that  we  did  were  quite  scholarly.  I  didn’t 

write  them.  I  just  got  the  script  from  them.  They  were  written 

in  the  Extension  Division.  Some  dealt  with  literature  and  the  arts 
and  I  used  to  make  a  terrible  hash  out  of  composers’  names  and  things 
of  this  nature.  We  sometimes  would  get  complaints.  I’m  afraid  I 
wasn’t  too  good  but  it  gave  me  a  familiarization  with  the  studio  and 
the  mike — I  was  exposed  to  problems  that  everybody  had  before  the 
days  of  tape,  when  you  had  to  cut  or  stretch  a  script  while  you 
were  actually  on  the  air.  Maybe  you  were  running  a  minute  ahead 
of  time;  you  had  to  cut  that  minute  out  so  the  program  came  out  on 
time.  You  had  to  do  it  while  you  were  on  the  air,  so  you  had  to 
know  your  script  and  know  where  you’d  take  it  out. 

I  can  recall  standing  up  there  with  people  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mike  and  the  director  would  be  giving  me  the  sign: 
you’ve  got  to  cut  thirty  seconds.  I  would  be  talking  to  the  man 
and  with  one  hand  showing  him  where  on  the  next  page  we  were  going 
to  cut  this  out.  This  was  good  training  for  later  on. 

With  this  experience  behind  me,  as  soon  as  I  got  the  agricul¬ 
ture  job  I  began  thinking:  how  can  we  publicize  the  College  of 
Agriculture  via  radio?  I  mentioned  Jennings  Pearce.  Jennings  had 
been  very  active  in  developing  farm  broadcasting  on  the  NBC  network 
and  had  been  at  one  time  the  announcer  on  a  show  called  the  Western 
Farm  and  Home  Hour.  It  ran  quite  a  long  time.  Jennings  was  always 
very  interested  in  agriculture,  was  a  country  boy  himself.  So  I 
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went  to  see  him,  and  I  said,  !,How  can  we  develop  some  time  on  NBC 
for  the  University  in  a  farm  broadcast  of  some  kind?**  Lord,  I  didn’t 
know  how  to  put  a  farm  broadcast  together,  but  we  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment.  We  started  out  doing  a  show  with  various  faculty  members.  I 
was  not  actually  on  the  air  myself. 

Frankly,  it  was  pretty  damn  dull!  (Laughter)  It  just  so 
happened,  we’d  done  a  show  one  day  and  Jennings  didn’t  know  that  I 
was  still  in  his  outer  office.  I  was  waiting  to  see  him  about 
something.  And  he  got  talking  to  his  secretary  about  this  show 
with  the  University  of  California.  He  was  saying,  MWe’ve  got  to 
do  something  about  that.  The  information  is  good,  but  these  guys 
from  the  University  just  reading  their  papers — this  is  dull.  We’ve 
got  to  get  rid  of  that!”  I  stuck  my  head  in  his  door  and  I  said, 

’’You  really  mean  that?”  And  he  said,  ”0h,  my  God!  I  didn’t  know 
you  were  still  here.”  I  said,  ’’Well,  I  am,  and  I  heard  what  you 
said  and  I’m  sure  you’re  right.  Now,  what  can  we  do  about  it?” 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  I_  went  on  the  air  instead.  I  would  give 
reports,  and  bring  people  over  and  interview  them  rather  than  letting 
them  sit  and  read  a  long  speech  of  some  kind,  and  with  that  we  got 
a  little  more  interesting  program.  We  were  on  NBC  for  quite  a  while. 

Of  course  that  show  was  strictly  sustaining;  the  University 
couldn’t  become  involved  in  commercial  arrangements.  And  of  course 
that’s  one  reason  shows  of  that  nature  were  usually  relegated  to 
some  time  the  network  found  was  difficult  to  sell,  because  not  many 
people  were  listening.  This  is  the  old  story  of  the  sustaining  pub¬ 
lic  service  broadcast.  This  is  skipping  ahead,  but  agricultural 
broadcasting  up  to  the  time  that  I  joined  NBC,  at  least,  was  by  and 
large  looked  upon  as  something  that  stations  did  as  a  noncommercial 
public  service.  I’m  sure  there  was  a  desire  to  serve,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  desire  to  insure  license  renewal.  These  things  were 
all  mixed  up  and  how  heavily  resources  were  devoted  to  things  of 
this  nature  depended  upon  a  variety  of  factors.  It  depended  upon 
station  management  itself,  it  depended  upon  how  completely  the  net¬ 
work  ownership  was  committed  to  the  idea. 

But  at  any  rate  this  is  the  way  we  began  to  get  involved  in 
getting  the  College  of  Agriculture  on  the  air. 


The  Listening  Audience 


What  audience  were  you  aiming  at? 

We  were  aiming  at  a  farm  audience,  of  course,  but  we  knew  (I  say 
we  knew — Jennings  Pearce  knew)  from  the  experience  he  had  had,  that 
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that  there  was  always  a  substantial  number  of  people  in  the  city 
who  were  interested.  We  tried  to  make  it  an  agricultural  broad¬ 
cast,  primarily  aimed  at  farm  people,  but  we  always  had  an  eye  out 
to  making  sure  that  the  city  people  who  might  tune  us  in  would  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  what  we  were  talking  about.  If  we  had  a 
particular  advancement  in  agricultural  science  that  we  were  talking 
about,  we  took  some  pains  at  the  beginning  of  the  broadcast  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  city  person  why  it  was  important  that  this  be  done. 

So  we  had  feet  in  two  camps,  I  guess  you’d  say,  and  from  my  later 
experience  in  farm  broadcasting  I  discovered  that  a  great  many 
people  in  the  city  do  get  a  kick  out  of  listening  to  a  broadcast  of 
this  kind. 

Would  you  get  feedback  from  your  listening  audience? 

The  way  we  would  get  feedback  was  principally  through  offering 
bulletins  on  the  air.  If  we  wanted  to  build  up  the  mail  count,  as 
we  called  it,  (and  this  was  important,  too,  because  the  NBC  manage¬ 
ment  would  look  at  the  mail  count  and  this  helped  to  indicate  to 
them  whether  or  not  we  had  any  audience)  we  always  would  do  some¬ 
thing  on  home  gardening  or  home  fruit  production.  Anytime  we  talked 
about  that  we  would  get  two  or  three  hundred  cards  or  letters.  If 
we  talked  about  something  that  was  considerably  more  limited,  like 
hay  production,  why  of  course  you  wouldn’t  draw  nearly  as  much.  It 
was  mainly  feedback  in  that  way.  Making  an  offer  was  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  kind  of  an  audience  you  had  and  whether  anybody  was 
listening  out  there  at  all.  Sometimes  you  really  (laughter)  used 
to  wonder  if  anybody  was,  you  know!  So  it  was  reassuring  when  you 
did  something  like  that  and  got  a  few  things  back.  This  was  true 
of  the  University  Explorer  broadcast,  too,  because  we  used  to 
offer  copies  of  the  broadcast  itself  for  ten  cents  or  something 
of  that  nature.  Many  times  we’d  get  several  hundred  requests  in 
response  to  a  broadcast. 

How  many  people  do  you  think  were  listening  to  your  NBC  farm  show? 
Were  there  any  surveys  taken? 

Yes,  there  were  surveys,  but  I  have  no  idea  in  definite  numbers  what 
our  audience  was.  I’d  have  to  be  able  to  get  at  those  old  audience 
survey  reports.  I  think  NBC  was  reasonably  well  satisfied  but  I 
also  would  say  their  main  motivation  was  to  demonstrate  their  public 
service  rather  than  any  feeling  they  had  that  this  show  was  a  great 
audience  builder.  We  had  a  farm  audience,  I’m  sure.  We  tried  to 
cultivate  this  in  various  ways  without  having  any  real  budget  to 
spend  on  that.  I’m  sure  we  had  a  fairly  substantial  farm  audience 
but  I  wouldn’t  say  it  was  a  large  audience  at  all. 


Brienes: 


Did  you  have  competitors  for  that  audience? 
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Not  in  the  time  that  we  were  on,  but  all  the  networks  at  that  time 
were  doing  something  in  public  service  in  agriculture. 

More  On-the-air  Experience 

Schacht: 

At  that  time  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  was  also  doing  a  series 
of  broadcasts,  on  the  ABC  network.  This  was  a  little  bit  later.  I 
also  became  involved  representing  the  University  when  that  began. 

So  we  began  to  use  this  medium. 

Brienes : 

Was  this  1940? 

Schacht : 

A  little  bit  later,  right  about  the  first  part  of  the  war,  as  I 
recall.  I  used  to  go  over  and  do  a  piece  for  the  University  on 
that  ABC  show  and  when  the  fellow  who  was  doing  it  was  on  vacation 
the  USDA  hired  me.  I  actually  did  the  whole  show  for  a  period  of 
about  a  month.  So  I  began  to  get  some  interesting  experience. 

Brienes : 

Was  this  after  you  left  the  University? 

Schacht : 

No,  this  was  during  that  period.  A  fellow  named  Cy  Briggs,  and 
later  Ken  Gapen  did  this  show  for  the  USDA.  Two  or  three  times 

I  came  over,  took  his  place,  and  was  paid  by  the  federal  government 
to  take  some  leave  from  the  University.  We  felt  it  was  important 
for  us  to  be  involved  with  the  USDA  in  this  effort.  These  were 
strictly  public  service  shows.  There  was  no  commercial  involvement 
of  any  kind. 

I  recall  that  this  was  when  I  first  met  Bill  Drips.  Bill  was 
head  of  all  agricultural  broadcasting  for  NBC.  Bill  was  out  of 
the  farm  magazine — farm  paper  field — had  been  a  very  great  friend, 
and  was  to  his  death,  of  Frank  Mullen.  Frank  Mullen  at  that  time 
was  executive  vice  president  of  NBC  and  had  been  the  first  farm 
broadcaster  in  the  United  States,  on  KDKA,  Pittsburgh.  Together 
they  had  established  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  the  blue 
network  of  NBC,  which  later  became  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
As  part  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  which  was  aired  out  of 
Chicago  on  the  national  network,  they  had  each  month  a  broadcast 
which  would  honor  a  different  land  grant  college  or  university.  One 
day — this  was  just  before  the  war — Bill  Drips  and  Jennings  Pearce 
got  in  touch  with  me  and  said,  ,fWe!d  like  to  do  a  half-hour  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  University  of  California  as  a  land  grant  insitution. 

And,  of  course,  emphasizing  agriculture."  I  said,  "Okay  (laughter) 
we’ll  do  it."  If  I’d  known  how  much  work  it  was  going  to  be  and  how 
much  effort,  I  might  have  refused. 

We  did  a  full  half-hour.  I  wrote  the  entire  script  myself. 

Schacht : 
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I  went  up  to  the  drama  department  and  got  some  actors  out  of  Little 
Theater  to  take  certain  parts  in  the  show.  Part  of  it  was  interview, 
part  of  it  was  dramatization,  part  of  it  was  narration  with  musical 
background.  It  was  a  tremendous  job,  but  we  got  it  on  the  air  and, 
by  golly,  it  was  pretty  good!  I  remember  they  brought  over  the 
recording  of  the  show  later  and  presented  it  to  us.  We  had  quite 
a  number  of  people  in  and  we  played  it  all  back.  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  then  to  really  listen  to  it  because  while  we  were  putting 
it  on  the  air  I  had  no  opportunity  to  really  judge  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,  I  was  too  busy.  I  recall  really  being  sort  of  thrilled  by 
the  way  it  came  back  to  us  off  the  record.  This  was  the  first  time 
Ifd  ever  been  connected  with  anything  like  this  at  all,  and  it  really 
came  off  pretty  well. 

Do  you  think  this  transcription  has  been  preserved? 

God  knows  whether  it  was.  I  should  have  saved  it  myself,  but  I 
didn’t.  I  think  it  was  presented  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  might  be  around  somewhere  today. 


Recollecting  the  Davis  Campus 


By  this  time  you  must  have  become  very  familiar  with  the  University’s 
role  in  California  agriculture  through  this  experience  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Press  and  Radio. 

That’s  right,  yes.  Harold  Ellis  had  taken  me  up  to  Davis  and  in¬ 
troduced  me  around.  As  part  of  my  regular  assignments  I  would  go 
up  once  a  week  or  once  every  two  weeks.  I’d  catch  the  six  o’clock 
train  out  of  Berkeley  station;  this  got  me  to  Davis  about  seven- 
thirty  or  eight  o’clock  and  put  me  on  the  campus  about  the  time 
that  people  were  getting  in.  I’d  simply  go  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  talk  with  people,  see  what  they  were  doing  and  pick  up  my 
news.  At  four-thirty  I’d  catch  the  train  back  to  Berkeley. 

What  were  your  first  impressions  of  the  Davis  campus? 

Having  come  out  of  Berkeley,  the  contrast  between  that  campus  and 
Davis  was  like  a  small  village  compared  with  a  good-sized  city. 

It  was  almost  totally  committed  to  agriculture.  There  really  was 
not  much  there  except  the  buildings  around  the  quad. 

Were  they  still  plowing  up  the  quad? 

No.  The  quad  was  sodded  (laughter)  by  that  time.  I  remember  that 
Roadhouse  Hall  had  been  constructed  a  little  off  the  quad,  but  the 
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major  buildings  were  clustered  around  the  quad  except  for  the 
gymnasium,  I  remember  people  like  Bill  Robbins  and  others  had 
just  little  bungalows  where  Mrak  Hall  is  now.  Now  it  is  totally 
built  up.  If  there  was  anything  there  at  all,  it  was  barns  or 
stables  or  bungalows.  The  rest  of  the  campus  was  farm. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  story  you  covered  in  Davis? 

No,  but  I  have  a  feeling  it  was  in  animal  husbandry. 

I  do  recall,  too,  that  in  covering  4-H  and  Future  Farmer 
activities,  my  first  experience  was  at  the  annual  judging  day  held 
on  the  Davis  campus.  It  brought  there  hundreds  of  youngsters  from 
4-H  and  Future  Farmers  who  competed  in  judging  agricultural  products 
and  livestock.  One  of  my  very  first  chores  was  to  get  all  those 
judging  results,  boil  them  down,  and  get  them  over  to  Sacramento  to 
the  wire  service  so  the  home  folks  could  learn  who  did  what  at  the 
judging  day.  It  was  really  a  big  deal. 

In  those  days  there  was  quite  a  rivalry  between  the  Davis 
campus  which  regarded  itself  as  the  center  of  agricultural  research 
and  education,  and  Cal  Poly  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  which  was  the  home 
of  a  different  philosophy  of  agricultural  education  and  which  spon¬ 
sored  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Future  Farmers.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  competition  between 
the  two. 

And  what  was  the  difference  in  philosophy? 

Within  the  University  there  was  a  more  academic  approach  to  agricul¬ 
tural  education  even  though  they  still  had  at  that  time  at  Davis 
the  so-called  non-degree  courses.  The  University  really  was  trying 
to  establish  the  four -year  curriculum  and  the  graduate  school.  It 
was  a  more  academic  approach.  At  Cal  Poly  they  had  developed  a 
"learning  by  doing"  philosophy.  Their  approach  was  less  academic. 
They  did  not  have  a  graduate  school  or  do  the  research  the  Univer¬ 
sity  did.  So  there  were  two  different  philosophies.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  the  University’s  approach  was  more  valuable  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  that  Cal  Poly  was  a  rival  for  state  funds;  one  of  my 
responsibilities  when  I  first  went  to  the  California  State  Fair  to 
cover  4-H  club  activities  for  the  University  was  to  make  very  sure 
that  I  got  out  just  as  much  news  to  the  press  about  4-H  clubs  up 
there  as  my  rival  from  Cal  Poly  did  on  the  Future  Farmers  (laughter) . 
But  a  new  spirit  has  taken  over  and  I  think  that’s  all  to  the  good. 
Those  old  differences  have  pretty  much  disappeared  since  the  adoption 
of  the  state  master  plan. 

I  mentioned  the  animal  husbandry  department.  George  Hart  was 
the  chairman.  That  was  one  of  my  favorite  departments.  I  got  a  lot 
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of  news  out  of  there  and  met  an  awful  lot  of  very  nice  and  very 
distinguished  people.  The  University  had  built  a  tremendous 
faculty  at  Davis.  It  was  peopled  with  giants  in  their  areas  of 
research.  The  people  who  laid  the  basis  for  what  there  is  there  now, 
and  for  Davis’s  reputation  worldwide  were  by  and  large  there  and 
active. 

Brienes : 

Do  you  remember  some  of  them  particularly  well? 

Schacht : 

Yes.  George  Hart  was  one  of  my  real  favorites;  he  was  a  tremendously 
interesting  person.  George  was  to  some  degree  controversial.  He 
held  strong  opinions  and  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  take  a  position. 
There  were  people  very  high  on  George  Hart  and  others  who  didn’t 
think  too  much  of  him. 

Brienes : 

What  were  some  things  he  would  be  controversial  about? 

Schacht: 

I  recall  that  George  and  other  people  like  Frank  Viehmeyer  and  Ben 
Madson  were  involved  in  a  discussion  which  brought  them  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  Forest  Service  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
California’s  brushlands.  These  days,  as  you  know,  fire  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  clearing  brushlands.  We’ve  developed  the  techniques 
for  reseeding  into  the  ash  with  airplanes  to  reclaim  the  country 
and  to  make  it  into  useable  grazing  land.  But  in  those  days  there 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  where  the  brush  was  so  big  and 
thick  you  couldn’t  even  ride  a  horse  through  it.  People  like  George 
Hart,  and  later  Merton  Love  and  others,  were  involved  in  seeing  if 
that  could  not  be  converted  into  really  productive  range. 

The  Forest  Service  was  committed  to  opposition  to  the  use  of 
fire.  The  foresters  believed  that  ’’fire”  was  just  a  bad  word, 
period!  Any  kind  of  fire  was  bad,  under  any  circumstances.  Hart 
and  Viehmeyer  were  not  at  all  convinced.  They  regarded  fire  as  a 
tool  with  which  to  clear  this  land  and  then  make  it  into  something 
much  more  useful.  Viehmeyer,  I  recall,  had  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  on  percolation  of  water  out  of  areas  that  had  been  burned 
over  as  compared  to  those  allowed  to  grow  up  into  brush.  Now  we 
know  that  when  you  get  that  big  brush  off,  the  streams  and  springs 
come  to  life  and  there’s  water  again.  The  brush  itself  transpires 
enormous  amounts  of  moisture.  Even  the  Forest  Service  now  has  come 
around.  Perhaps  I  shouldn’t  say  it  in  deference  to  my  friends  in 
the  Forest  Service,  but  at  that  time  they  took  a  very  adamant  stand; 
and  George  Hart  was  taking  a  very  strong  stand  on  his  side. 

I  recall  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Forest  and 

Range  Experiment  Station  of  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  housed  in  Berkeley,  had  created  a  joint  committee  to  consider 
matters  of  this  kind.  I  believe  they  had  met  once  or  twice  and 
each  time  attitudes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table  were  so  strong 
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that,  I  was  always  told,  the  committee  existed  in  name  only.  There 
was  no  point  in  having  them  get  together.  So  these  were  the  kinds 
of  controversies  that  George  involved  himself  in.  If  he  thought 
he  was  right,  he  carried  the  torch  for  what  he  thought! 

Brienes: 

In  this  brushland  controversy — did  you  do  any  reporting  on  that? 

Schacht: 

Yes  we  did.  Most  of  this  went  out  in  the  University  Clip  Sheet. 

An  average  Clip  Sheet,  at  least  a  fourth  of  everything  that  went 
out  was  dealing  with  agricultural  subjects.  Of  course  we  were 
cognizant  that  this  was  controversial.  Everything  that  we  wrote 
had  to  be  checked  out  and  approved  by  the  authority.  This  was  not 
only  to  assure  that  things  were  absolutely  accurate,  but  also  for 
the  protection  of  the  writer. 

A  Publicist’s  Tribulations 

Schacht: 

I  learned  that  problem  rather  early  in  the  time  that  I  was  covering 
the  Davis  campus.  I  went  into  Dairy  Industry  [Roadhouse  Hall]  one 
day  and  came  across  a  faculty  member  whose  name  I  don’t  recall  now, 
but  he  had  been  involved  in  some  of  the  first  work  in  putting  milk 
in  cardboard  cartons  as  opposed  to  glass  milk  bottles.  This  was 
far  less  expensive  and  much  easier  to  handle  than  the  old-fashioned 
milk  bottle.  They  had  produced  these  in  cooperation  with  some  dairy 
companies  who  were  interested.  One  of  the  things  that  he  told  me 
was  that  they  put  on  this  wax  coating  to  seal  in  any  bacteria  that 
there  might  be  on  the  carton. 

Brienes: 

Seal  it  in? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  so  it  couldn’t  get  into  the  milk,  you  see. 

Brienes : 

I  see. 

Schacht: 

I  thought  that  was  an  interesting  facet  to  the  story  and  in  my 
naivet^  (laughter)  I  sent  in  a  story  that  they  applied  this  wax 
coating  to  prevent  any  bacteria  that  might  be  on  the  cardboard 
from  getting  into  the  milk.  He  approved  it — and  I’ll  tell  you 
another  story  in  a  second  that  illustrates  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  sometimes  of  dealing  with  faculty  members — he  approved  the 
story  and  we  sent  it  on.  The  first  thing  I  knew,  we  were  getting 
harsh  objections  because  people  got  the  idea  that  harmful  bacteria 
would  get  into  the  milk.  Probably  it  would  have  been  better  not 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  their  applying  this  wax  coating  and 
the  bacteria,  just  let  that  go.  But  we  did,  and  we  got  some  back¬ 
lash.  The  dairy  companies  were  a  little  upset.  They  thought  people 
would  think  this  was  bad  and  they  were  involved. 
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I  remember  that  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  in  later  years, 

W.  P.  Wing,  who  then  was  manager  of  the  California  Wool  Growers 

Association,  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  sheep  business  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  If  you  wrote  anything  that  in  any  way 
appeared  critical  of  the  sheep  business,  Chet  Wing  was  on  the  phone 
right  now!  I  can’t  remember  the  story,  but  early  in  the  game  I 
covered  some  research  in  sheep  production  and  something  that  I 
wrote,  even  though  it  had  been  approved  by  the  scientist,  got  on 
Chet’s  nerves.  That  was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  come  in  contact 

with  him.  He  didn’t  call  me;  he  called  the  boss — Harold  Ellis — 

and  he  raised  hell.  So  Harold  said,  ”We  got  Chet  Wing  pretty 
upset.”  And  he  said,  ’’Don’t  worry  about  it,  just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  this  is  what  he’s  concerned  about.”  This  is  all  part  of 
learning  how  you  do  things;  some  of  the  things  you  had  to  watch  out 
for  in  terms  of  the  University’s  relations  with  agriculture. 

I  remember  a  very  strong  person  down  at  Riverside  running  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  named  Batchelor,  of  whom  I  also  ran  afoul 
at  one  time.  This  gives  you  another  example  of  the  sort  of  things 
that  can  happen  when  you’re  a  young  guy,  don’t  realize  some  of  the 
problems  within  a  big  organization,  write  something  in  all  innocence 
and  find  yourself  suddenly  embroiled  in  a  dispute  that  isn’t  yours 
at  all! 

What  happened? 

I  went  to  a  graduate  student  doing  some  very,  very  interesting 
research  on  red  scale,  a  tremendous  problem  to  the  citrus  industry. 
This  was  probably  ’38  or  ’39.  One  of  the  problems  was  that  they 
had  never  been  able  to  fumigate  for  this  pest.  This  fundamental 
work  was  done  at  Berkeley  under  Bill  [William  B.]  Herms  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  department.  The  graduate  student  had  made 
this  basic  discovery  of  why  the  scale  insect  was  able  to  resist 
fumigation.  It  was  a  very  simple  thing:  it  had  the  capacity  to 
close  its  spiracles,  or  air  holes,  and  hold  them  closed  until  the 
fumigation  tent  came  off  the  tree.  It  just  waited  it  out.  This 
was  a  very  important  discovery. 

I  learned  of  this  and  I  wrote  the  story.  It  was  checked  by 
Bill  Herms  and  the  people  who  had  actually  done  the  work.  But  when 
the  story  came  out  in  the  University  Clip  Sheet  all  hell  broke  loose ! 
Dr.  [L.  D.]  Batchelor,  director  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  was 
on  the  phone  saying  ’’Red  scale  of  citrus  is  our  problem  at  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  in  Riverside,  and  I’m  not  going  to  have  anybody 
up  at  Berkeley  taking  credit  for  work  in  this  field!  This  is  our 
field.”  I’d  never  run  across  anything  like  this  before.  And  here 
the  fine,  calm  hand  of  Stan  Freeborn  came  into  it.  He  called  me 
and  he  called  the  graduate  student,  and  he  said,  ’’Come  over  and  see 
me  about  this."  I  guess  the  student  was  probably  a  lot  more  worried 
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than  I  was,  because  his  career  as  an  entomologist  depended  upon 
approval  of  people  well  up  in  agricultural  circles  in  the  University. 

I  always  recall  that  Stan  said,  "Well,  what  about  this?"  And  I  said, 
"All  I  can  say  is  they  did  the  work  up  here.  The  story  was  approved 
by  everybody  and  we  put  it  in  the  clip  sheet."  And  he  said,  "Did 
Bill  Herms  check  the  story?"  I  said,  "Yes."  And  he  said,  "Okay, 
that's  all."  That's  all  he  needed. 

What  we  had  done  was  run  afoul  of  a  very  strong  territorial 
imperative  as  far  as  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  and  its  director 
was  concerned.  There've  always  been  strong  rivalries  among  depart¬ 
ments  and  among  people  in  various  departments.  I  can  recall  when  I 
sat  on  Dan  Aldrich's  administrative  council.  (He  was  then  University 
dean  of  agriculture).  This  is  after  I  came  back  to  the  University  in 
the  1960s,  after  broadcasting  for  so  many  years.  I  could  always  feel 
in  those  meetings  a  tension  between  Davis  and  Riverside.  It  was 
relatively  polite  but  there  was  no  doubt  the  two  campuses  had  a  strong 
rivalry. 

In  those  days,  and  I  suppose  it  still  persists,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  among  scientists  that  a  person  who  got  his  name  in 
the  paper  might  well  be  branded  a  publicity  seeker.  This  wasn't 
quite  proper  for  a  real  scientist.  People  who  didn't  particularly 
like  each  other's  views  were  never  reluctant  to  say  "Oh,  well,  you 
know  he's  always  getting  his  name  in  the  paper."  People  were  careful 
about  that.  They  didn't  want  their  colleagues  to  regard  them  this 
way,  and  oft  times  it  made  it  difficult  because  they  wouldn't  want 
to  talk  to  you. 

In  agriculture  you  didn't  run  into  that  quite  so  much,  because 
agriculture  had  a  very  strong  tradition  of  public  service  and  of 
close  industry  connections.  Most  people  in  agriculture  looked  upon 
a  news  story  in  which  their  name  would  appear  as  really  part  of  that. 
If  they  were  doing  work  that  threw  light  on  a  particular  problem 
farmers  were  having,  they  didn't  regard  it  as  bad  if  I  wrote  a  story 
and  sent  it  out.  This  was  a  part  of  the  Extension  arm.  Agriculture 
was  a  good  deal  more  open,  by  and  large.  They  looked  upon  it  as  their 
duty  to  take  part  in  Extension  activities,  work  very  closely  with  the 
Extension  people  out  in  the  field. 

People  like  Jim  [James  F.]  Wilson,  for  example.  Jim  was  a  wool 
specialist,  as  you  may  know,  tremendously  interesting  fellow.  He 
used  to  take  me  home  to  lunch  at  his  house.  Later  on  I  got  to  know 
Jim  very  well  through  an  experiment  he  conducted  in  Mendocino  County 
with  the  Mailliard  family  of  San  Francisco,  who  also  became  close 
friends  of  mine.  Jim  would  go  anywhere  if  a  farm  advisor  wanted  him 
to  meet  with  sheepmen  or  judge  a  fair;  or  judge  fleeces  at  the  Ram 
Sale  and  Wool  Show.  He  regarded  this  as  part  of  his  duty  and  he 
did  it.  This  was  carrying  science  into  the  field.  This  combination 
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exists,  but  I  don't  think  it  exists  to  the  degree  that  it  did  in 
those  days. 

Anyway,  you  always  had  to  be  cognizant  of  what  you  were  say¬ 
ing  in  any  field.  Often  these  were  controversial  things.  You  had 
to  watch  out  how  you  said  it.  You  didn't  distort  the  man's  views, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  didn't  go  out  of  your  way  to  ignite  the 
passions  (laughter)  of  a  lot  of  people  who  might  not  wholly  agree 
with  what  you  were  saying.  It's  kind  of  hard  to  express,  but  you 
always  walked  that  tightrope. 


Big  Stories  in  Livestock  and  Dairy 


Brienes:  What  were  the  other  big  stories  you  had  in  agriculture  at  the 
University? 

Schacht:  Well,  there  have  been  a  great  many. 

There  was  a  whole  transition  taking  place  at  that  time  in 
the  livestock  business,  moving  away  from  the  old  traditional 
methods  of  ranging  cattle  to  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  irrigated 
pasture.  People  like  Reuben  Albaugh,  for  example,  were  very  helpful 
to  me  in  that  regard.  People  like  Harold  Cole.  The  University  was 
trying  to  develop  the  techniques  of  establishing  an  irrigated  pasture, 
trying  to  discover  what  was  the  best  mixture  of  plants  you  might  use 
in  a  pasture  depending  on  where  you  were  in  the  state.  Was  it  econ¬ 
omical  to  fertilize  pasture  and  range?  There  were  places  where  this 
was  quite  profitable  and  other  places  where  it  really  didn’t  pay. 

Very  fundamental  things  of  that  nature. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  working  on  the  animal  itself — on 
the  beef  animal.  Today,  some  forty  years  later,  we  find  the  beef 
cattle  industry  no  longer  wedded  to  the  traditional  British  beef 
breeds.  Back  in  the  '30s  everybody  talked  about  having  purebred 
herds  and  basing  everything  on  breeding  from  a  Hereford,  or  breeding 
from  an  Angus.  Today  they've  gone  almost  entirely  to  concentrate 
on  crossbreeding,  supplying  what's  known  as  hybrid  vigor,  giving 
animals  that  grow  more  rapidly  and  make  better  use  of  the  feed  that's 
provided  to  them.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid 
to  the  conformation  of  the  animal  and  to  show-ring  standards.  In 
the  University  there  was  work  going  on  within  animal  husbandry  lead¬ 
ing  to  today's  much  greater  concentration  on  the  gaining  ability  of 
the  animal,  the  yield  of  the  carcass,  and  things  of  that  nature  as 
opposed  to  just  how  the  animal  looked  in  a  show— ring.  It  s  really 
been  a  revolution  in  the  attitude  toward  beef  cattle  production. 
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The  University  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that.  There  were  many 
other  things  going  on,  too.  The  dairy  industry  department  had 
developed  a  very  close  association  with  the  dairy  industry  itself. 
They  were  working  very  hard  on  processes  of  dairy  manufacture,  milk 
and  cheese  and  butter.  Chester  Roadhouse  was  the  head  of  that 
department  and  had  built  up  a  very  distinguished  faculty.  Over  in 
animal  husbandry  department  there  was  Bill  [William  M.]  Regan  and 
Tom  [Sylvester  W.]  Mead,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  had  established 
purebred  dairy  herds  on  the  campus.  They  were  developing  a  higher 
producing  animal.  They  did  some  extremely  effective  work.  At  the 
same  time  an  Agricultural  Extension  specialist  named  Eddie  Gordon 
was  developing  in  cooperation  with  people  on  the  Davis  campus  this 
whole  thing  of  testing  cows  for  their  production,  and  for  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  their  milk,  and  on  a  basis  of  that  determining  how 
they  should  be  fed  most  economically  and  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  kept  in  the  herd.  They  had  built  up  in  every  county  a  very  strong 
organization  of  cow-testing  associations.  This  work  has  culminated 
in  the  fact  that  California  dairy  cattle  are  the  highest  producing 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  all  based  on  this  fundamental  work: 
breeding,  feeding,  testing,  and  disease  control.  People  were  doing 
very  effective  work  at  Davis  on  diseases  like  mastitis,  and  brucel¬ 
losis.  Diseases  that  could  really  cripple  milk  production.  The 
consumer  has  benefited  immeasurably  from  this  work. 

Bill  Robbins  was  doing  all  this  work  on  sugar  beets  at  that 
time.  Very  constructive  work  for  the  sugar  beet  industry. 

Was  this  a  particularly  outstanding  period  of  experimentation  at 
the  University — when  you  started  getting  involved  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  aspects  of  the  University — or  was  it  more  a  continuation  of 
what  had  been  going  on  before? 

It  was  certainly  a  period  of  both  expansion  and  experimentation. 

It  was  a  very  vigorous  and  forward-looking  College  and  Experiment 
Station.  Dean  C.  B.  Hutchison  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this. 

(I  believe  he's  ninety  years  old  now.  I  saw  him  sometime  ago  at 
Chet  McCorkle's  house  for  dinner  and  enjoyed  talking  to  him  as  I 
would  have  years  and  years  ago.)  "The  Dean,"  as  I  still  have  to 
call  him,  was  a  benevolent  dictator,  you  might  say.  He  knew  how 
to  handle  people;  he  had  a  consummate  touch  for  that.  At  the  same 
time  he  knew  exactly  where  he  wanted  to  go.  He  knew  how  to  function 
within  the  University  in  the  relationships  with  other  departments  and 
with  the  administration  of  the  University  and  that,  of  course,  is 
vitally  important.  I'm  sure  he  was  the  friendly  arbiter  of  a  great 
many  disputes.  I  think  he  was  admired  by  virtually  everyone.  He 
was  a  remarkable  person  and  had  very  capable  people  working  under 
him. 
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Agriculture  had  a  most  distinguished  faculty.  Emil  Mrak  in 
his  oral  history*,  for  example,  mentions  people  like  Bill  [William  V . ] 
Cruess  over  in  food  technology.  There  were  all  sorts  of  people  like 
that  around.  R.  L.  Adams  I  recall  was  in  ag  economics.  Ed  Voorhies 
in  ag  economics.  Bill  Herms  in  entomology.  People  like  Stan  Freeborn, 
who,  when  I  first  knew  him,  was  Hutchison's  assistant  dean,  and  who 
later  went  up  to  Davis  as  chancellor.  People  of  that  kind — Harry 
Wellman,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  Giannini  Foundation  and  a  most 
remarkable  person  in  his  own  way.  And  Dean  Hutchison  knew  how  to 
work  with  them.  He  was  able  to  give  them  the  support  that  they 
wanted  and  needed. 


The  University  and  World  War  II 


Now  you  left  the  University  not  long  after  the  war  began,  didn't 
you? 

Yes,  that's  correct. 

Do  you  recollect  how  prepared  the  University,  in  agriculture,  was 
for  the  war?  Was  there  any  mobilization  on  the  campuses? 

There  was  some.  I  don't  think  it  was  really  extensive,  but  there 
was  some.  The  part  I  was  most  familiar  with  was  the  attempt  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  to  set  up  what  you  might  call  a  civil 
defense  system  in  each  county.  The  county  Extension  director  would 
be  a  coordinating  person  for  programs  developed  there  in  case  prob¬ 
lems  might  arise.  People  were  apprehensive  about  everything.  Right 
after  Pearl  Harbor  there  were,  as  you  know,  fears  about  invasion  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  I  can  recall  Professor  B.  H.  Crocheron  was  ac¬ 
tively  promoting  sort  of  a  "minuteman  system."  I  remember  arranging 
for  time  for  him  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Pacific  Coast  network 
to  plug  this  idea.  I  drove  him  over  to  the  studio  and  I  recall  him 
very  seriously  asking  me  whether  I  had  any  plans  for  evacuating  my 
family  from  Berkeley.  He  was  a  very  keen  mind,  an  extremely  knowledge¬ 
able  person,  and  not  a  crackpot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
but  he  was  extremely  apprehensive.  He  thought  very  likely  there 
would  be  invasion,  that  certainly  there  would  be  attacks  along  the 
coast.  Some  of  the  other  fears  were  that  there  would  be  biological 
warfare  practiced — perhaps  crop  destruction  by  agents  who  would 
spread  crop  diseases. 


*Emil  M.  Mrak:  A  Journey  Through  Three  Epochs  (Davis:  University 
of  California,  University  Library,  Oral  History  Program,  1974). 
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I  was  not  in  the  higher  councils  of  either  the  College  or  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  There  may  have  been  more  being 
prepared  than  I  knew.  But  my  real  feeling  is  that  Pearl  Harbor 
probably  caught  agriculture  and  the  University  about  as  unprepared 
as  it  caught  most  other  people. 

How  would  you  assess  the  influence  of  the  University  in  enabling 
California  agriculture  to  meet  the  demands  of  World  War  II? 

It  was  a  truly  major  influence,  no  doubt  about  it.  The  things  that 
the  University  had  learned  through  its  research,  and  disseminated 
to  farmers,  had  placed  California  agriculture  in  a  position  to  do 
the  fantastic  job  of  production  that  it  did  during  the  war,  and 
has  done  since  that  time.  You  can't  say  that  the  University  did  it 
all,  because  there  were  many  fine  people,  pioneers  in  California 
agriculture,  who  had  done  things  like  developing  the  water  projects, 
and  had  developed  the  cooperatives.  [They]  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  developing  what  you  might  call  the  infrastructure  of  California 
agriculture — without  which  it  could  not  have  functioned.  But  the 
University's  role  in  doing  what  it  did  best — developing  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  then  disseminating  it  to  farmers — I  don’t  see  how  that  could 
be  overestimated. 
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4.  THE  FARMER’S  DIGEST 


Leaving  the  University 


What  led  up  to  your  leaving  the  University? 

I  think  everybody,  when  the  war  began,  was  nervous  about  staying 
in  any  strictly  civilian  capacity.  You  felt  that  you  ought  to  do 
something  to  help  the  war  effort.  I  had  been  approached  to  take 
a  commission  in  the  navy  and  frankly  had  been  frightened  off  by 
(laughter)  the  suggestion  of  something  that  later  turned  out  to 
be  fact.  I  was  told  to  be  prepared  to  be  in  the  service  for 
seven  years.  To  me,  at  my  age,  that  seemed  absolutely  an  inter¬ 
minable  time.  Seven  years  seemed  like  half  an  age.  So  I  turned 
down  that  commission. 

Then  one  day  Hale  Sparks  told  me  about  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Office  of  War  Information  was  getting  set  up  to  do  in 
the  way  of  propaganda  broadcasting,  monitoring  of  our  enemies’ 
broadcasts,  developing  psychological  warfare  approaches,  and  things 
like  that.  It  sounded  like  something  that  I  could  do.  So  I  went 
over  to  see  them  at  111  Sutter  Street  in  San  Francisco.  They  were 
just  setting  up  the  office  and  it  was — oh,  it  was  chaotic  then — 
really  chaotic  (laughter).  They  were  sweeping  up  staff  from  any 
place  that  they  could  get  it  and  the  directors  of  the  local  office 
were  like  they  were  in  a  revolving  door,  coming  and  going. 

Why  was  that? 

Well,  one  would  be  there  for  a  while.  Then  he’d  be  sent  overseas 
or  back  to  Washington  or  he’d  get  unhappy  and  leave,  and  a  new  man 

would  come  in.  When  I  joined  the  local  office  the  director  at  that 

time  was  acting — there  was  no  real  director.  They  were  waiting  for, 
oh  ...  a  historian  .  .  .  very  well  known,  who  had  spent  many  years 

in  China.  ...  Oh,  and  became  involved  later  in  questions  of  his 

loyalty  during  the  McCarthy  era. 
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Owen  Lattimore? 
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Owen  Lattimore  was  the  person  we  were  waiting  for. 

My  first  idea  was  to  work  in  what  they  called  their  processed- 
news  operation.  This  was  taking  in  news  from  the  wires,  putting  it 
together  into  newscasts  that  were  then  broadcast  shortwave  all  over 
the  Pacific  area. 

The  office  in  San  Francisco  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  Pacific 
Theater? 

Yes,  that’s  right.  I  went  there  with  that  in  mind,  and  I  ran  into 
a  man  named  Eugene  Sweetland.  (He  had  been  a  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  That  was  a  time  when  the  Daily  News  had 
an  excellent  foreign  service.)  He  was  in  charge  of  the  processed-news 
operation.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  so-called  intelligence  division. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  University  of  California  graduate  and  an  old 
friend  and  pupil  of  Professor  Charles  Raymond,  who  was  advisor  to 
all  the  journalism  projects  on  the  Berkeley  campus  and  also  taught 
what  journalism  courses  there  were  on  that  campus.  Of  course,  I’d 
known  Charlie  Raymond  well.  As  soon  as  Gene  Sweetland  heard  where 
I  was  from  and  that  I  knew  Charlie  Raymond,  I  had  an  inside  track  on 
a  job.  He  asked  me  to  come  over.  We  talked  about  money  and  he  raised 
the  ante  a  couple  of  times.  Everything  was  great,  and  I  was  going  to 
come.  So  I  told  the  University.  I  gave  them  notice.  In  a  week  or 
so.  Gene  Sweetland  called  and  he  said,  ”I’ve  got  a  better  spot  for 
you.  I’d  like  you  to  go  in  the  propaganda  analysis  section  of  our 
intelligence  division.”  I  didn’t  know  what  that  was,  but  that’s 
where  he  wanted  me  and  that’s  where  I  went.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  really  interesting  although  arduous  assignment. 


The  Office  of  War  Information 


Do  you  remember  any  of  the  people  you  worked  with? 

We  had  a  small  staff,  some  very  good  people.  Don  Wiley,  who  is  now 
dead,  used  to  be  with  the  old  San  Francisco  News.  Vince  Mahoney, 
also  now  passed  away,  who  had  been  with  the  Chronicle.  He  was  the 
director  of  the  unit — wonderful  person,  a  marvelous  Irish  sense  of 
humor  and  a  terrible  case  of  ulcers.  But  Vince  was  a  great  person 
to  work  with.  Who  else  was  there?  Bill  Millius,  who  was  later  at 
the  Examiner .  I  don’t  know  where  Bill  is  now;  he’s  here  in  San 
Francisco  somewhere.  Chris  Rand,  who  had  come  out  from  Yale  and 
taken  part  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  develop  a  magazine  about  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  was  an  excellent  writer  and  later  did  one  of 
the  best  books  ever  done  about  Hong  Kong.  So  this  was  the  group. 
They  were  good,  talented  people. 
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There  were  some  wilder  ones,  too.  We  used  to  have  a  guy 
whose  father  was  one  of  the  top  people  at  Reader ' s  Digest ,  so  he 
suddenly  vaulted  in  some  way  into  a  position  of  high  authority  at 
OWI.  I  think  partly  on  the  basis  that  he  had  taken  a  couple  of 
trips  over  to  the  Orient.  He  was  sort  of  a  pudgy  fellow,  used  to 
come  out  of  his  office  late  in  the  afternoon,  heading  home — and 
then  he  would  sing  Red  Chinese  marching  songs  (laughter)  as  he 
went  down  the  hall.  I  recall  he  made  an  offer  to  teach  Japanese 
to  those  who  wished  to  speak  the  language.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  idea;  I'd  always  been  a  horrible  linguist.  I  don't  know 
whatever  made  me  think  I  could  speak  Japanese,  but  I  went  to  the 
first  meeting.  He  explained  something  we  already  knew,  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  Japanese,  and  that's  the  last  meeting  that  was 
ever  held.  I  think  we  went  through  his  knowledge  (laughter)  in 
that  one  meeting.  Oh,  were  some  characters  around  there! 

A  fellow  walked  in  one  afternoon  while  I  was  in  Vince  Mahoney's 
office.  He  walked  in  and  had  great,  thick  glasses.  He  went  over 
to  the  bookcase  and  picked  out  a  book.  He  dove  into  it — he  had  to, 
with  these  big  glasses,  he  had  to  get  down  practically  on  the  page 
itself  to  read.  He  looked  through  that  and  he  looked  at  two,  three, 
or  four  things,  never  said  a  word,  got  up  and  walked  out.  I  turned 
to  Vince,  and  I  said,  "Who's  he?"  And  he  said,  "I  don't  know,  I 
never  (laughter)  saw  him  before  in  my  life!"  So  we  did  a  little 
scouting  around  and  discovered  that  he  was  a  legacy  from  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  one  of  the  former  directors.  He  really  didn't  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do.  He  was  on  the  payroll  but  he'd  just  been  kind  of  for¬ 
gotten.  He  was  just  filling  his  hours  as  best  he  could. 

I  remember  we  had  a  French  department  there,  a  male  director 
and  an  all-female  staff.  They  spent  all  of  their  time,  the  women, 
cutting  each  other  up;  loud  arguments  and  great  outbursts  of  Gallic 
temperament.  I'm  not  aware  that  the  department  ever  did  really  get 
anything  done.  It  settled  down  after  a  while  because  these  really 
were  the  first  and  the  formative  months.  It  was  very  new  when  I 
came.  So  I  was  there  in  a  period  when  a  lot  of  bizarre  things  could 
happen.  People  in  communications  tend  to  be  individualists,  anyway. 
And  we  had  a  great  deal  of  temperament  per  square  inch  in  the  agency. 
There  was  an  interesting  place  to  be. 

Tell  me  more  about  your  own  work  there. 

I  was  attached  to  the  listening  post  which  listened  to  all  the 
Japanese  and  other  propaganda  broadcasts — everything  that  they  said 
to  their  own  people  and  other  people  in  the  Pacific  Basin  in  the 
conquered  territories. 


Brienes: 


You  would  be  hearing  translations? 
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We  didn’t  listen  to  translations.  We  had  a  staff  of  people  who 
could  translate  any  dialect  or  any  language.  What  we  got  from 
them  was  a  summary  of  what  they  heard.  Whether  it  was  in  Mandarin, 
or  Cantonese,  or  Fukien  dialect  or  whether  it  was  in  Tagalog,  they 
would  provide  summaries.  We  would  go  through  these  and  if  we  saw 
something  that  we  particularly  wanted,  they  would  translate  the 
entire  thing  for  us.  They  recorded  it  as  it  came  in  and  put  it 
on  file. 

I  had  two  special  projects  in  addition  to  my  regular  daily 
work.  One  was  to  find  evidence  of  Japanese  shipping  shortage  and 
the  other  was  to  find  evidence  of  unrest  in  the  occupied  territories. 
So,  say  that  the  Japanese  in  Manila  were  broadcasting  in  Tagalog 
to  the  Philippines,  and  I  saw  something  in  that  broadcast  that  in¬ 
dicated  to  me  that  something  was  going  on  down  in  Mindanao  or  Sulu. 

I  would  call  for  the  entire  transcript  of  that  particular  item. 

Within  a  very  short  time  it  would  come  back  to  me.  So  I  developed 
those  two  special  reports.  Then  each  day  all  of  us  got  together 
in  Vince's  office  and  kicked  around  the  broadcast  material  that  had 
come  into  us.  We  would  put  together  a  composite  report  which  then 
went  back  to  the  Global  Desk,  so-called,  in  New  York. 

On  the  evening  shift  there  were  only  two  of  us  on.  We  split 
up  the  various  broadcasts,  the  Japanese  in  Portugese  to  Brazil,  or 
in  Spanish  to  Central  America,  or  whatever.  We  would  put  this  re¬ 
port  together  and  that  would  go  into  the  Global  Desk.  A  copy  went 
to  the  president.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  President  Roosevelt 
read  the  reports  each  morning.  If  there  was  something  in  these  broad¬ 
casts  that  our  limited  knowledge  didn't  allow  us  to  fully  understand 
we  had  access  to  people  in  various  departments.  They  had  a  Chinese 
department  of  which  Carl  Crow  was,  I  believe,  the  head.  And  they 
had  a  French  department,  as  I've  already  said,  to  put  together 
broadcasts  in  French  to  Indochina,  and  so  on.  We  could  confer  with 
people  who  were  familiar  with  that  area — who  had  lived  there  and 
worked  there.  We  would  get  advice  from  them  as  to  what  this  was  all 
about.  This  was  a  fascinating  thing.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Did  you  uncover  anything  that  led  to  something? 

We  found  plenty  of  evidences,  we  thought,  in  the  two  special  studies 
that  I  had.  They  [the  Japanese]  were  developing  shipping  shortages 
at  that  time.  It  began  to  show  up  in  their  broadcasts  in  various 
ways.  You  had  to  interpret  these  things.  (I  do  recall  that  we  were 
always  told  how  confidential  all  of  this  stuff  was.  In  fact,  we  had 
three  waste  baskets.  One  was  just  an  ordinary  waste  basket.  Then 
we  had  a  classified  waste  basket  and  we  had  a  top  secret  waste  basket. 
And  for  the  latter  two,  each  day  a  man  would  gather  those  and  burn 
whatever  we  had  thrown  away.)  It  rather  amused  me  that  on  the  last 
day  I  was  with  OWI  I  picked  up  the  New  York  Times  and  found  on  the 


Schacht : 
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front  page  a  story  based  on  my  study  (laughter),  the  shipping 
shortage  thing.  So  I  guess  some  of  the  stuff  I  was  sending  back 
was  taken  seriously.  It  may  have  been  of  some  help  to  someone. 

I  also  just  happened  to  be  on  the  night  that  we  invaded  North 
Africa.  That  was  most  interesting.  When  I  arrived  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  we  were  told  that  something  big  was  happen¬ 
ing.  We  were  to  standby  and  be  prepared  to  supply  New  York  and 
Washington  with  the  Japanese  reaction  to  it.  Didn’t  know  what  it 
was  for  maybe  an  hour,  and  then  we  were  informed  that  we  had  landed 
in  North  Africa.  (Robin  Kinkead  was  on  with  me,  a  chap  who  was 
later  a  public  relations  head  for  Pan  American.)  The  Japanese  were 
silent  for  a  while,  as  they  digested  the  news,  and  then  their  reac¬ 
tions  began  to  come.  They  were  playing  it  down.  We  were  analyzing 
it  and  sending  it  on  East.  That  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  experiences  I  had  on  the  job. 


Becoming  a  Farm  Radio  Broadcaster 


It  was  at  this  time,  when  I  was  over  at  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  that  I  got  a  call  from  Jennings  Pearce. 

The  fellow  with  NBC,  whom  you  knew  from  your  days  at  the  University 
New  Service? 

Yes.  He  was  public  service  director  and  station  relations  director 
for  NBC  in  the  Western  Division  (stationed  in  San  Francisco  originally, 
and  later  in  Hollywood).  He  was  calling  to  ask  me  to  come  in  and 
speak  to  John  Elwood,  the  NBC  vice-president  in  San  Francisco,  about 
a  position  that  was  coming  up  in  farm  broadcasting. 

All  the  networks  were  in  various  ways  pushing  farm  broadcasting. 

In  the  case  of  NBC,  Frank  Mullen,  the  executive  vice  president  in 
New  York,  had  been  the  first  real  farm  broadcaster  in  the  United 
States.  (He  had  been  on  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh.)  Frank  had  a  very  deep 
interest  in  service  to  agriculture  through  broadcasting.  Well,  when 
Mullen  went  to  NBC  he  started  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  as 
I’ve  mentioned  before,  with  the  help  of  Bill  Drips.  Bill  was  an 
old  farm  newspaper  writer  and  editor.  Mullen  pulled  him  out  of  the 
farm  newspaper  business  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  for  the  network.  This  was  an  hour-long  show  with  live 
music  and  everything.  It  really  was  quite  a  show.  This  was  Bill’s 
responsibility.  He  was  a  great  person  and  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
until  the  day  he  died.  Looked  more  like  W.  C.  Fields  than  anybody 
(laughter)  else  I’ve  seen,  and  smoked  huge  cigars,  just  in  the  same 
image.  But  he  was  a  very  shrewd  person. 
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When  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  decided  that  NBC  was 
in  restraint  of  trade  by  owning  two  networks  and  forced  them  to  di¬ 
vest  themselves  of  the  Blue  Network  which  then  became  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  went  to  ABC.  (It 
later  came  back  to  NBC,  but  it  originally  went  to  ABC.)  NBC  was 
left  without  a  regular  agricultural  service.  Frank  Mullen  said, 

"This  is  the  network  that  originated  this  type  of  service  nationwide 
and  we  should  be  continuing  it."  But  he  came  up  with  a  new  idea. 

And  I  think  it  was  a  sound  one:  the  idea  of  not  attempting  to  serve 
all  of  agriculture  nationally  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  every  state 
with  a  weekly  network  broadcast,  which  is  what  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  was,  but  rather  to  establish  regional  broadcasts  on  each  of  the 
owned-and-operated  NBC  stations.  That  would  be  in  Washington,  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  These  stations 
had  clear  channels  and  large  power.  They  would  be  able  to  serve  their 
particular  region  much  more  closely  and  intimately  than  a  national 
program.  Very,  very  sound  concept.  Of  course  the  idea  was  that  you 
would  hire  a  different  farm  broadcaster  for  each  of  these  stations. 

Do  you  remember  who  ran  these  programs? 

Don  Lerch  was  doing  the  show  in  New  York.  Don’s  now  a  very  successful 
public  relations  practitioner  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  fellow  in 
Denver  has  since  passed  away.  Everett  Mitchell  was  doing  the  show 
in  Chicago.  Bill  Drips  had  developed  Everett  Mitchell  in  Chicago; 
he  was  the  announcer  of  the  old  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  had 
that  famous  phrase,  "It’s  a  beautiful  day  in  Chicago!"  It  might  be 
thirty  degrees  below  outside  and  snowing  (laughter)  but  this  was 
Everett’s  trademark  and  it  became  famous.  I  can’t  remember  the 
Cleveland  and  Washington  people’s  names. 

Well,  I  got  this  call  from  Jennings  Pearce.  (Jennings  was  him¬ 
self  a  farm  boy.  He  understood  agriculture,  was  interested  in  it; 
so  it  was  natural  for  him  to  become  involved  in  pushing  farm  broad¬ 
casting.)  I  went  over  to  John  Elwood.  We  talked  and  he  asked  me 
about  things  I’d  done.  He  seemed  impressed  that  I’d  done  some  writ¬ 
ing  for  national  publications.  He  told  me  what  the  salary  was  and 
found  out  where  I  was  working.  I  said,  "I’m  at  OWI  and  that’s  where 
I  make  a  contribution.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  should  leave  that  job." 
And  he  said,  "Our  government  is  telling  us  food  production  is  as 
important  as  any  other  factor  in  this  war.  If  we  can  establish  this 
broadcast  and  build  an  audience  for  it,  through  that  medium  we  can 
be  very  helpful."  That  was  true,  and  with  that  I  was  prepared  to 
come  up  and  do  this  job.  Vince  Mahoney,  when  I  told  him,  wanted  to 
know  what  he  could  do  to  persuade  me  to  stay  with  OWI.  I  said, 

"Vince,  it  isn’t  a  case  of  my  trying  to  get  more  money  out  of  you." 
Sweetland  said  the  same  thing.  I  told  him,  "I  just  think  this  is 
something  I’d  like  to  do." 
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Anyway,  we  had  a  very  nice  interview,  Elwood  and  I.  I’ve 
forgotten  exactly  how  we  left  the  matter — whether  I  was  going  to  get 
back  to  him  or  what,  but  I  had  the  strong  feeling  that  he  was  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  me.  I  felt,  too,  that  Jennings  Pearce  had  no 
doubt  put  in  a  good  word  for  me.  I  had  a  very  positive  feeling  about 
the  interview. 

I  went  around  the  corner  from  420  Taylor  Street,  where  the 
station  was,  to  the  Clift  Hotel  and  called  my  wife.  I  told  her 
what  they  were  offering  and  said,  "Ifm  inclined  to  call  them  back.11 
She  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  whole  setup,  too,  particularly 
with  a  little  more  money  that  wefd  be  making.  We  were  buying  our 
first  house  at  that  time.  So  I  called  back  and  said,  "Mr.  Elwood, 
if  that  job’s  mine,  I’ll  take  it."  He  said,  "When  can  you  come?" 

And  I  said,  "Well,  now  I’ve  got  to  go  back  to  OWI  and  see  if  they’ll 
release  me."  I  did  go  back,  they  did  release  me,  the  next  week  I 
was  over  at  NBC  starting  to  plan  this  program. 

Family  Life 

Brienes : 

Before  we  get  into  that,  where  were  you  and  your  wife  living 
by  this  time? 

Schacht: 

By  that  time  we  were  living  on  Santa  Barbara  Road  in  North  Berkeley 
in  the  first  house  that  we  bought.  I  believe  we  paid  the  huge  sum 
of  $6,500  for  this  two-bedroom  cottage.  We  had  lived  first  in  a 
very  small  apartment  and  then  we  lived  in  a  small  garden  cottage  a 
little  (laughter)  bigger  than  the  apartment — it  wouldn’t  have  taken 
much  for  that — over  on  Benvenue.  Then  we  made  a  down  payment  on 
this  house. 

Brienes: 

Was  your  wife  working  at  that  time? 

Schacht: 

No,  Mary  only  worked  for  a  brief  period  after  we  were  first  married. 
When  we  were  living  in  the  apartment,  then  subsequently  the  garden 
cottage,  she  was  getting  bored.  There  really  wasn’t  that  much  to 
do  in  taking  care  of  a  place  of  that  size.  Our  apartment  was  one 
of  those bed-pulled-out-of-the-wall  places.  So  she  went  to  work  for 
the  Associated  Students  half-time.  She  was  to  arrange  special  events 
at  the  Student  Union.  This  was  pleasant  for  her,  gave  her  something 
to  do,  and  gave  us  a  little  bit  of  additional  income,  although  cer¬ 
tainly  not  very  much.  By  the  time  we  went  up  to  Santa  Barbara  Road 
she  was  no  longer  working. 

Brienes : 

Had  any  of  your  children  been  born  yet? 
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Schacht: 

My  son  was  on  the  way — and  this  was  a  big  factor  in  our  deciding 
wefd  better  get  a  larger  place. 

Getting  Started 

Brienes : 

This  move  to  NBC  must  have  been  quite  some  challenge  for  you.  Who 
did  you  rely  on  for  help? 

Schacht: 

Frankly,  I  can’t  really  recall  anyone  like  Jennings  Pearce,  who  by 
this  time  had  moved  to  Hollywood,  or  Bill  Drips,  or  anyone  coming 
up  with  any  great  amount  of  advice  or  counsel  as  to  how  I  was  to 
proceed.  They  tossed  it  in  my  lap.  It  was  up  to  me  to  make  it 
succeed.  If  it  didn’t  I  was  going  to  be  out. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  at  least  have  contact  with  these  other  farm  broadcasters? 

Schacht: 

Not  a  great  deal,  no.  We  ran  our  own  shows.  We’d  get  together 
occasionally,  maybe  at  a  farm  broadcaster’s  convention.  But  we 
operated  independently.  When  Frank  Mullen  first  put  in  this  regional 
concept  at  NBC  there  was  a  feeling  there  would  be  some  cross-f ertiliza 
tion  among  the  different  farm  directors.  There  was  contact  and  there 
was  supposed  to  be  trading  of  recordings  among  various  programs  and 
so  on.  Frankly,  this  didn’t  work  very  well. 

Brienes : 

Was  there  any  attempt  to  make  it  work  at  all? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  for  a  while.  But  what  I  might  send  to  a  farm  director,  say, 
in  Cleveland  off  my  show,  might  have  some  novelty  interest  but  the 
conditions  and  the  problems  and  everything  were  so  different  that 
it  never  came  about  in  a  consistent  way.  It  didn’t  last  very  long. 

Brienes: 

How  long?  A  matter  of  months? 

Schacht: 

Oh,  maybe  a  year  or  so,  I  guess.  You  know,  everybody  was  busy. 
Everybody  was  trying  to  make  a  success  of  his  own  show  and  you  didn’t 
have  that  much  time  to  think  about  trading  with  other  people  and 
communicating  with  them.  We  were  all  pretty  uniform  in  the  time 
that  we  went  on  and  the  length  of  time  that  we  had:  it  was  to  be  a 
half-hour,  f ive-day-a-week  program.  Different  personalities,  of 
course,  and  different  stations  did  things  a  little  bit  differently. 

Brienes : 

What  was  the  name  of  your  own  show? 

Schacht : 

Farmer’s  Digest.  This  was  a  name  that  Mac  Campbell  over  at  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborne,  came  up  with.  Mac  was  the  account 
executive  for  NBC.  They  were  going  to  do  some  advertising  of  the 
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fact  that  this  show  was  on  the  air  in  farm  publications.  We 
didn’t  know  what  to  call  it.  Mac  and  I  were  in  the  elevator  one 
day  and  before  we  got  down  to  the  first  floor,  we  decided  on 

Farmer's  Digest.  That's  what  it  was  for  almost  twenty  years. 

(NBC  wouldn't  let  me  take  the  title  over  to  ABC  when  I  went  there.) 

Brienes : 

And  you  were  on  daily,  you  said? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  five  days  a  week,  Monday  through  Friday  from  six  to  six- 
thirty  in  the  morning — which  meant  my  getting  up  at  four-thirty, 
being  in  the  newsroom  by  a  little  after  five,  putting  together  the 
news.  Later  the  newsroom,  after  they  augmented  the  staff  during 
the  war,  used  to  do  my  world  and  national  news  for  me.  I'd  do  my 
own  farm  news  and  we'd  put  the  two  together. 

Brienes : 

How  big  a  staff  did  you  have? 

Schacht: 

On  m£  show? 

Brienes : 

Yes. 

Schacht: 

Me. 

Brienes : 

That's  it!?  (Laughter.) 

Schacht : 

That  was  it.  One  secretary  and  that's  all.  I  never  had  any  help 
even  after  we  got  to  the  point  where  we  were  doing  two  and  three 
commercial  shows  a  day,  rather  than  just  one  in  the  morning.  I 
did  every  bit  of  it  for  almost  twenty  years. 

Brienes : 

Format  of  the  Farmer's  Digest 

How  did  you  run  your  show?  What  exactly  was  it  like? 

Schacht : 

To  start  with,  I  had  some  ideas  which  really  were  new  to  farm 
broadcasting  at  that  time,  and  which  later,  I  guess  I  can  say  in 
all  modesty  (laughter),  other  people  adopted. 

Brienes : 

What  were  the  shows  like  all  over  the  country  then,  if  you  were 
devising  a  new  kind  of  format? 

Schacht: 

A  great  deal  was  being  done  with  government  agencies  like  the  USDA; 
action  agencies — the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  others.  Farm 
broadcasters  also  did  a  lot  of  work  with  their  state  colleges  and 
universities.  They  had  not  yet  fully  developed  weather  broadcasting, 
which  has  become  far  more  complete  in  recent  years.  They  were  good 
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Schacht:  on  the  marketing  side — pretty  extensive  market  reports.  They 

didn’t  do  an  awful  lot  on  the  news  side.  A  departure  that  we  took 
with  the  Farmer’s  Digest  was  that  we  opened  up  just  like  your  early 
morning  newscast. 

One  of  my  ideas  was  that  this  program  ought  to  be  quite  topical; 
it  ought  to  have  a  news  aspect  to  it — we  ought  to  open  with  what 
amounted  to  a  compressed  newscast.  My  feeling  was  that  people  in 
the  country  were  as  much  interested  as  people  in  the  city  in  know¬ 
ing  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  so  let’s  open  with  world  and 
national  news,  the  state  news,  and  then  agricultural  news.  That 
will  take  up  perhaps  the  first  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  I  recall  go¬ 
ing  to  see  Mr.  Elwood  and  suggesting  this.  He  looked  a  little 
startled  but  he  said,  ”It’s  your  show,  go  down  and  see  Don  Martin 
in  the  newsroom.”  (Don  is  now  the  public  relations  head  for  C  &  H 
Sugar  here  in  San  Francisco.)  I  went  down  and  explained  what  was 
going  to  be  required.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  ”God,  I  don’t  know 
how  we  can  handle  another  newscast  in  the  morning.  Can  you  put  to¬ 
gether  your  own  news?”  I  said,  ’’Sure,  that’s  no  problem.”  He  was 
vastly  relieved  and  we  were  over  that  hump! 

Brienes:  Other  broadcasters  then  took  this  approach  too? 

Schacht:  Yes.  One  of  the  things  I  did  that  was  emulated  almost  uniformly 
was  the  emphasis  on  a  news  opening.  They  didn’t  all  go  to  world 
and  national  news  as  well  as  farm  news  because  they  didn’t  all  have 
the  full  half-hour.  Many  of  these  other  shows  were,  say,  fifteen 
minutes  or  so.  But  they  certainly  followed  the  trend  to  give  as 
much  immediate  quality — news  quality — to  the  show  as  you  could. 

What  we  did  was  base  the  show  upon  three  factors.  One  was  news, 
one  was  markets,  and  one  was  weather.  Those  were  the  three  basic 
things  we  always  figured  that  farmers  wanted  to  know.  So  that  was 
the  skeleton  and  then  we  added  the  flesh  on  the  bones  from  there. 

And  we  added  music  and  we  added  interviews  and  we  added — well,  I’ll 
just  give  you  an  example. 

One  thing  we  used  to  report  every  morning  was  the  Pacific  Coast 
League  baseball  scores.  A  lot  of  people  were  interested  in  that. 

It  just  so  happened  that  Clarence  Leisure,  who  was  my  announcer  and 
did  my  commercials,  was  an  ardent  San  Francisco  Seals  fan,  and  I 
was  an  Oakland  Oaks  fan.  Those  were  the  days  when  there  was  a  very 
intense  rivalry  between  these  two  teams.  So  one  morning  we  began 
to  kid  each  other  about  our  respective  teams.  I  can’t  even  remember 
the  occasion,  but  we  set  up  a  little  sort  of  half-humorous  controversy 
as  to  which  was  the  better  team.  I  remember  John  Elwood  saying,  ”1 
think  you  and  Clancy  have  got  something  there.  Why  don’t  you  do  that 
again  tomorrow  morning?”  Well,  we  did,  and  we  did  it  for  years  after 
that.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  one  single  thing  we  ever  did  that 
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Schacht : 


Brienes : 
Schacht: 


people  got  more  of  a  kick  out  of  than  just  to  listen  to  us  argue  * 
about  the  baseball  scores  in  the  morning  (laughter).  We  didn't 
take  much  time  on  it — just  a  matter  of  seconds — but  people  waited 
for  that,  they  really  waited  for  that!  When  the  Oakland  Oaks  finally 
fell  upon  evil  times,  financially,  after  having  been  very,  very 
successful  there  with  Casey  Stengel  as  manager,  and  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Vancouver,  we  even  had  a  contest  among  the  listeners  as 
to  who  I  was  going  to  support  from  now  on.  We  had  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  passing  resolutions  as  to  which  one  I  should  support.  That 
was  fantastic,  you  know!  But  everybody  enjoyed  the  chuckle  there 
in  the  morning. 


I  remember  one  time  (laughter)  we  fell  to  laughing  about 
something — at  least  we  thought  it  was  very,  very  funny — and  I  guess 
for  a  minute  there  was  nothing  on  the  air  but  just  our  laughter. 

We  were  kind  of  worried  about  that.  Well,  much  to  our  surprise  and 
pleasure,  we  received  quite  a  number  of  letters  saying  how  refresh¬ 
ing  it  was  just  to  hear  people  enjoying  themselves  in  the  morning. 
So  I  guess  what  I'm  saying  is  that  there's  a  lot  of  human  interest 
here  and  we  tried  to  develop  a  personality  for  the  broadcast. 

It's  interesting,  the  things  that  people  will  react  to.  I 
remember  Chester  Nimitz  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  lived  near  us 
in  North  Berkeley.  One  time  I  was  visiting  and  we  got  to  talking 
about  water  witching.  You  know  what  that  is? 

I  don't  think  so. 


Well,  you'd  be  surprised  how  many  places  there  are  in  California 
today  where  people  won't  dig  a  well  until  they  get  somebody  to 
come  and  "witch"  it,  you  know.  They  take  a  forked  stick  in  their 
hands  and  where  this  stick  dips  toward  the  ground  is  the  place  the 
"water  witch"  will  say  to  dig  the  well.  This  is  also  called  dowsing 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 


We  were  talking  about  this,  and  he  told  me  about  a  book  by 
Kenneth  Roberts,  the  man  who  wrote  the  Northwest  Passage  and  Oliver 
Wiswell.  This  book  was  about  a  remarkable  water  witch.  The  Admiral 
loaned  me  the  book.  So,  just  as  a  feature  one  day,  I  remarked  about 
this  person  and  told  two  or  three  incidents  out  of  the  book.  I  said, 
"You  know,  it's  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  this  can  really  work. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  scientific  explanation  for  this."  And 
I  wondered  what  people  thought  about  it.  Well,  you  should  have  seen 
the  letters!  I  must  have  gotten  two  hundred  letters  from  people — 
some  saying  this  is  absolute  foolishness,  there's  nothing  to  it  what¬ 
soever;  others  saying  it  certainly  works  and  I've  seen  it  work  in 
cases  when  nothing  else  would,  and  so  on.  I  had  something  then  and 
I  carried  this  on  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Not  every  day,  and  not 
at  great  length,  but  I  would  use  some  of  these  letters.  It  was 
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Schacht : 


interesting,  I  can  recall  an  incident  the  fellow  recounted.  It 
happened  on  his  ranch  on  the  North  Coast — where  people  had  tried 
to  figure  out  where  the  water  might  be  and  had  no  success  at  all. 
Finally  he  got  a  witch  and  he  got  a  beautiful,  flowing  well. 

I  found  that  people  were  always  interested  in  human  interest 
angles.  We  didn’t  overdo  it  but,  for  example,  my  son  and  I  used 
to  go  on  High  Sierra  pack  trips  in  the  summertime.  When  we  got 
back  I  talked  about  these.  And  I  discovered  that  people  were  very 
interested.  They  were  interested,  you  know,  that  my  son  had  caught 
a  fish,  whatever  happened  along  the  way,  where  we’d  been  and  what 
we’d  seen.  I  used  to  bring  my  daughter  over  on  Christmas  mornings 
when  we  were  broadcasting.  She  would  join  me  just  for  a  little  while 
on  Christmas  morning  and  people  liked  that. 

Then  when  we  got  involved  in  the  overseas  trips,  people  were 
extremely  interested  in  descriptions  of  places  we  had  gone  and 
things  we  had  seen,  interviews  with  members  of  the  group.  (Laughter) 
The  other  day  I  ran  into  one  of  the  fellows  who  went  to  South  America 
with  us  on  one  of  these  trips.  When  I  had  interviewed  this  fellow, 

I  didn’t  know  that  he  was  a  teetotaler  and  that  his  wife  was  very 
much  opposed  to  the  use  of  liquor.  It  just  so  happened  that  when 
I  did  interview  him  we  were  the  guests  of  a  group  of  Uruguayan 
farmers  in  the  basement  of  a  winery  outside  Montevideo.  The 
interview  took  place  after  we  had  been  there  for  about  two  or  three 
hours.  You  could  hear  a  great  deal  of  singing  and  loud  conversation 
(laughter)  in  the  background.  The  people  in  his  area,  who  knew  that 
he  was  a  teetotaler,  got  the  greatest  kick  out  of  that,  that  he  would 
be  interviewed  against  this  kind  of  a  background. 

I’d  pick  up  small  vignettes  of  sound  in  places  that  we  would 
go  and  string  those  together  with  a  commentary.  For  example,  we 
went  up  to  Baguio — summer  capital  for  the  Philippines.  It’s  in 
northern  Luzon,  up  in  the  mountains.  People  go  there  because  it 
gets  very  hot  in  Manila  and  Baguio  is  nice  and  cool,  right  on  the 
edge  of  some  pretty  primitive  country.  They  have  a  very  extensive 
native  market.  So  one  day  I  made  a  special  feature  about  the  Baguio 
market  to  be  inserted  in  the  broadcast.  I  described  the  people  and 
so  on,  and  I  would  use  little  vignettes  of  sound  to  fill  it  out. 

For  example,  I  had  bursts  of  conversation  among  people  speaking 
those  hill  dialects.  There  would  be  cries  of  the  vendors  and  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  crowd  that  you’d  pick  up.  This  sort  of 
thing  went  into  these  reports,  and  people  always  liked  them. 
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Covering  California  Events:  Field  Days,  State  Fair, 

Grand  National  Livestock  Exposition 

Brienes : 

Would  you  tell  me  about  some  of  the  California  stories  that  you 
would  have  covered  in  the  same  way? 

Schacht : 

You  mean  by  going  out  in  the  field.  Yes,  I  always  felt  it  was 
extremely  important  to  get  out  into  the  field,  not  only  to  be  there 
yourself  but  to  bring  things  back  on  tape  and  rebroadcast.  I 

remember  for  two  or  three  years  I  used  to  go  up  to  Round  Valley  in 

Mendocino  County.  It!s  off  the  beaten  path — Covelo  is  the  little 
town  that’s  the  center  of  it.  Those  folks  up  there  banded  together 
each  year  to  have  a  Field  Day,  which  would  bring  in  personnel  from 
the  University  and  its  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  They  had 

4-H  clubs  and  Future  Farmer  exhibits  and  this  type  of  thing.  Always 
had  an  excellent  barbecue.  It  was  a  combined  educational  function 
and  social  time.  I  used  to  go  up  there  and  stay.  At  least  one 
year,  I  recall,  we  just  slept  out  in  sleeping  bags. 

We  used  to  come  to  the  Davis  campus  so  often.  Field  days  were 

put  on  here.  The  agronomy  department,  I  recall,  started  that  and 
other  departments  picked  it  up.  So  now  you  have  Prune  Day,  Tomato 
Day,  and  Agronomy  Field  Day,  and  Cling  Peach  Day,  and  a  whole  variety 
throughout  the  year.  These  were  meetings  to  which  you  could  come 
and  see  what  was  new;  what  was  on  the  researchers’  minds,  what  was 
reaching  the  stage  where  it  could  be  adopted  out  on  the  farm.  Very, 
interesting  always. 

State  Fair  was  an  event  I  always  went  to,  usually  staying  two 
or  three  days,  interviewing  people  in  both  the  4-H  and  Future  Farmer 
divisions  and  in  the  adult  divisions,  or  open  divisions  as  they  were 
called.  Visiting  the  county  exhibits,  talking  to  people  in  the 
various  counties  that  put  them  together,  just  generally  covering  all 
the  activities  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  Grand  National  Livestock  Exposition  and  the  Grand  National 
Junior  Livestock  Exposition — one  in  the  fall  for  adults  and  one  in 
the  spring,  bringing  in  hundreds  of  young  people  exhibiting  their 
livestock.  Those  we  used  to  cover  in  great  detail.  I  was  there 
every  day,  making  interviews  with  judges  and  exhibitors.  In  the 

Grand  National,  of  course,  they  literally  came  from  all  over  the 
western  states.  Then,  of  course,  each  day  we  carried  a  long  list 
of  judging  results. 

Brienes : 

I  understand  you  were  also  a  participant  at  the  Red  Bluff  Bull  Sale. 

Schacht : 

Yes,  but  before  we  go  into  that,  the  Grand  National  Livestock  Exposi¬ 
tion  reminds  me  of  a  long  involvement  with  a  group  of  people  for  whom 
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Schacht : 


Schacht : 


Schacht: 


I  feel  a  very  close  bond.  These  are  the  people  associated  for 
some  twenty  years  or  more  with  the  Livestock  Man  of  the  Year 
Committee. 


Livestock  Man  of  the  Year  Award 


Every  year  a  person  prominent  in  the  livestock  industry  is  chosen 
for  this  honor/  This  is  done  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  The  committee 
is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  men  who  have  earned  this  honor  in  the 
past.  I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  and  have  been  for  many  years. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  a  good  many  friends  of  mine 
that  they  had  been  chosen  as  Livestock  Man  of  the  Year. 

This  award  was  originally  thought  of  as  a  way  of  bringing 
recognition  to  the  Grand  National  Livestock  Exposition  at  the  Cow 
Palace  after  World  War  II  when  the  Cow  Palace  was  again  being  turned 
into  a  center  of  livestock  expositions.  The  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  joined  in  this.  Then  later  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
dropped  out  and  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  picked  up  the  activity. 
It’s  now  cooperative  between  the  Cow  Palace  and  the  State  Chamber. 

We  meet  once  a  year  and  usually  have  five  or  six  nominees.  The  very 
first  one  many  years  ago  was  A1  T.  Spencer,  a  great  friend  of  this 
University,  a  sheepman  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  very  interesting 
individual  who  I  remember  telling  about  his  boyhood  in  Canada  and 
how  he  used  to  watch  the  Red  River  carts  go  by  on  the  way  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  trading  post.  A1  spanned  that  much  history,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  very  scientifically  inclined,  always  interested  in 
improving  breeding  and  improving  methods  of  handling  sheep  and  wool. 
A1  was  a  great  friend  of  mine. 

Some  of  the  others  who  have  been  very  closely  connected  in 
many  ways  with  the  University  have  now  passed  away.  One  was  Carl 
Garrison,  our  good  friend  who  died  just  in  the  past  year,  who  was 
president  of  the  Cal  Aggie  Alumni  Association.  A1  Clark  down  at 
Soledad,  very  prominent  in  the  dairy  business  as  well  as  in  the  beef 
cattle  business.  Harvey  McDougall,  who  lived  for  many  years  at 
Collinsville  in  the  Delta,  and  Ken  Sexton  from  up  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley. 


The  Red  Bluff  Bull  Sale 


Now,  you  mentioned  the  Red  Bluff  Bull  Sale.  Well,  I  didn’t  play 
any  role  in  it.  But  the  Red  Bluff  Bull  Sale,  for  years  I  never 
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Schacht:  missed  that.  Remarkable  event,  put  together  by  a  group  of  cowmen  * 
up  there  who  wanted  a  better  grade  of  range  bull  than  they’d  been 
able  to  lay  their  hands  on.  They  got  together  with  Don  Smith,  the 
director  of  the  county  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  He  was  a 
great  showman  who  helped  to  make  the  Red  Bluff  Bull  Sale  something 
special.  One  of  the  bits  of  showmanship  that  Don  Smith  orginated 
was  to  auction  off  a  bull  for  the  March  of  Dimes  each  year  and  to 
get  a  guest  auctioneer.  Among  the  guest  auctioneers  I  can  recall 
was  Max  Baer,  another  was  a  real  genuine  Hawaiian  princess,  another 
was  Helen  O’Connell,  at  that  time  a  very  well  known  vocalist  with 
some  of  the  big,  bands  in  the  country.  I  used  to  go  up  there  every 
year.  Charlie  and  Bertha  Stover  were  always  my  hosts  and  I  think 
of  them  with  great  affection — both  dead  now.  Charlie  had  been  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Red  Bluff  Bull  Sale  committee. 

It  was  a  great  event.  I  gave  it  a  lot  of  publicity  over  the 
years,  not  only  on  the  air,  but  later  in  my  column  in  the  Chronicle. 
It  started  on  Thursday  night  with  a  free  cocktail  party  put  on  by 
the  City  of  Red  Bluff.  I  saw  people  there  that  I  probably  wouldn’t 
see  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  was  crowded  and  noisy  and  smoky 
and  everybody  had  a  good  time.  The  next  day  would  start  the  sifting 
process,  as  they  called  it.  A  committee  was  charged  with  deciding 
whether  a  bull  was  in  proper  condition  to  be  shown  and  sold  there. 
They  had  what  they  called  ’’Heartbreak  Alley”  where  many  a  time  a 
bull  or  a  pen  of  bulls  would  be  turned  back  and  have  to  be  taken 
home  because  they  weren’t  up  to  the  Red  Bluff  standards.  This  was 
to  raise  the  quality  of  the  range  bulls  and  thereby  the  herds  in 
the  countryside  surrounding.  After  Red  Bluff  really  got  going  not 
only  sellers  but  buyers  came  from  all  over  the  western  states. 

Brienes:  When  is  it  held? 

Schacht:  During  the  spring.  It  continued  from  Thursday  night  and  finally 

wound  up  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Having  been  up  there  from  Thursday 
night,  I’d  usually  head  home  late  on  Saturday.  I’d  make  arrangements 
to  have  the  rest  of  the  Sunday  results  and  the  final  tabulation  of 
how  many  bulls  were  sold  and  for  how  much  money  and  what  the  averages 
were  phoned  down  to  me  on  Sunday  night  or  early  Monday  morning.  Red 
Bluff  for  years  was  a  stop  of  mine  and  I  still  have  a  nice  feeling 
about  that  community. 


Public  Service  Broadcasting 


Schacht:  Jennings  Pearce,  who  was  responsible  for  recruiting  me  to  NBC,  was 

public  service  director  of  the  Western  Division.  He  got  me  involved 
in  this,  and  later,  for  two  or  three  years,  I  was  the  director  of 
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Schacht : 


Brienes : 
Schacht : 


public  service  at  NBC  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  agricultural 
director.  Public  service  broadcasting  was  growing.  There  was  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  networks,  and  particularly  NBC, 
to  be  involved  in  it.  Of  course,  there  was  also  considerable 
criticism  of  what  was  being  done,  particularly  at  conclaves  such 
as  the  annual  Ohio  State  conference. 

What  sort  of  conference  was  this? 

This  was  where  they  announced  the  awards  for  educational  broadcasts 
during  the  year' and  that  sort  of  thing.  All  the  networks  used  to 
send  quite  large  delegations.  There  was  a  period  when  the  Ohio 
State  meeting  was  taken  very  seriously.  There  was  great  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  various  networks  to  see  who  would  get  the  most  awards 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Certainly  NBC  had  a  very  obvious  dedication 
to  this.  It  was  at  some  of  these  meetings  where  I  was  first  exposed 
to  some  of  the  criticisms  that  later  became  very  severe  and  led  to 
changes  in  network  policies.  Such  as  black  people,  for  example, 
objecting  to  things  like  Amos  ’n  Andy.  For  a  lot  of  people  in 
broadcasting  that  was  difficult  to  understand  at  that  time.  They 
thought  that  everybody’s  laughing,  nobody  takes  it  seriously.  What 
they  didn’t  realize  was  that  the  blacks  were  taking  it  very  seriously. 
Educators  were  getting  across  their  ideas  of  how  this  very  powerful 
medium  might  be  better  used  for  educational  purposes.  These  were  really 
very  constructive  meetings.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  network  people 
to  be  exposed  to  this  point  of  view. 

Now  Jennings  Pearce  had  a  young  chap  working  for  him  named 
Leonard  Gross,  now  one  of  the  more  successful  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  in  San  Francisco.  Len  was  Jennings’  assistant.  When  Len 
came  back  from  the  service  after  World  War  II  he  worked  for  me. 

One  of  the  interesting  sidelines  of  this  is  that  when  Led  did 
leave  NBC  I  hired  a  young  man  named  James  Day,  right  out  of  the 
service.  I’d  be  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  little  I  was  able  to  pay 
him,  but  he  had  told  me  there  was  really  only  one  thing  he  wanted 
to  do  and  that  was  educational  broadcasting.  Jim  Day,  of  course, 
was  the  first  manager  of  KQED  in  San  Francisco  and  later  went  to  New 
York  as  the  Head  of  NET  [National  Education  Television  Network] , 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  area  in  the  entire  country.  He 
was  so  good  at  it,  so  interested,  and  had  such  a  touch  for  working 
with  people  that  after  he  worked  for  me  for  about  two  years  he  just 
took  over  public  service.  This  was  fine  with  me.  I  was  up  to  my 
ears  in  farm  broadcasting  and  trying  to  do  public  service  with  my 
left  hand  and  with  the  help  of  Jim  Day.  Jim  did  an  excellent  job. 

Now  he  is  a  consultant  on  educational  broadcasting  in  New  York  City. 
I’ve  always  been  a  little  bit  proud  of  having  given  Jim  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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I  think  we  did  a  very  respectable  job.  We  initiated  quite  a  * 
few  things.  We  had  a  great  many  programs  covering  religion,  the 
arts.  We  had  the  Standard  Symphony,  a  weekly  show  (and  very  well 
done)  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  guest  artists.  And  at 
one  time,  shortly  ’after  the  war,  we  had  a  long  series  dealing  with 
the  Pacific  Basin,  its  history,  its  people,  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

We  had  Saturday  morning  broadcasts  which  involved  children.  We 
brought  in  large  groups  of  children  into  our  big  studio  A  and  ex¬ 
posed  them  to  the  educational  broadcast  they  were  there  to  listen 
to.  But  we  also  put  on  some  educational  features  and  spiced  this 
up  with  a  little  bit  of  humor  and  showmanship.  Len  Gross  was  al¬ 
ways  very  good  at  that  and  then  Jim  Day,  later,  was  good  at  this 
too.  He  (laughter)  didn’t  quite  have  the  ham  quality  that  Leonard 
did,  but  he  had  a  quiet  humor  and  a  nice  easy-going  way  about  him. 

The  kids  reacted  to  him;  of  course  the  teachers  absolutely  loved 
him!  So  we  had  a  full-blown  program. 

Did  you  personally  handle  some  of  these  broadcasts? 

I  would  go  in  and  be  in  the  booth,  but  I  left  the  crowd  warm-up  to 
these  guys  (laughter).  That  really  wasn’t  my  cup  of  tea. 

On  Sunday  we  had  time  set  aside  which  was  developed  by  the 
network  in  cooperation  with  the  principal  religious  groups  in  the 
United  States.  We  tried  to  do  as  much  programming  as  we  could  with 
local  groups — explaining  what  they  were  about  and  letting  them  voice 
their  views.  Always  doing  this  without  a  great  deal  of  money,  which 
is  always  the  plague  of  the  public  service  department,  you  know — 
trying  to  get  budget.  NBC  at  that  time  had  hired  the  retired  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  as  director  of  public  service.  So  there  were  a  lot  of 
things  going  on. 

Did  you  find  yourself  under  pressure  from  various  groups  that 
wanted  air  time? 

Oh,  indeed.  We  had  well-founded  policies  to  maintain  the  network’s 
neutral  attitude.  We  had  pressure  from  relatively  obscure  religious 
groups  who  wanted  free  time.  We  explained  that  our  time  was  not 
unlimited  and  the  network  long  ago  had  very  carefully  decided  that 
it  would  give  time  free  to  the  major  religions — Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jewish  and  so  on.  This,  we  felt,  was  our  commitment.  Then,  of 
course,  they  would  try  to  buy  time  on  the  air,  and  our  protection 
there  again  was  the  network  policy  that  we  did  not  sell  time  for 
religious  broadcasting.  We  carefully  considered  which  groups  would 
be  recognized  and  gave  them  time,  but  we  did  not  sell  it.  Once  you 
allowed  somebody  to  buy  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  put  on  a  broadcast 
pitching  his  own  particular  religion  (and  some  of  these  appeared  to 
be  religious  promotions;  they  wanted  to  solicit  contributions  over 
the  air  and  this  sort  of  thing),  once  you  started  doing  that,  where 
could  you  stop? 
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Brienes : 

Any  other  kinds  of  groups  that  wanted  special  programs? 

Schacht : 

You  always  had  a  lot  of  civic  groups.  They  wouldn’t  do  a  series 
week  after  week  but  would  often  do  special  broadcasts.  These  might 
be  panel  discussiops,  or  they  might  be  speeches.  We  always  cooper¬ 
ated  very  closely  with  things  like  United  Crusade  Drive.  When  you’re 
in  the  Bay  Area,  you  know  how  many  different  kinds  of  groups  and 
issues  and  so  on  there  always  are.  We  tried  to  give  a  fair  hearing 
to  every  group  that  warranted  it. 

Brienes : 

When  were  you  the  public  service  director? 

Schacht : 

It  would  be  around  ’45,  ’46,  somewhere  in  there. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  thing,  but  it  got  a  little  bit 
wearying  trying  to  wear  both  hats  at  the  same  time — both  full-time 
jobs. 

Covering  Nonagricultural  News 

Brienes : 

I  know  that  in  your  nonfarm  broadcasting  work  you  did  have  a  few 
particularly  interesting  experiences.  Tell  me  about  some  of  them. 

Schacht: 

Certainly  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  in  1945  was  one  of 
them.  It  was  right  here  in  San  Francisco.  This  was  a  period  of 
great  excitement  in  the  city;  it  was  a  period  of  great  hope  and 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  this  organization.  All  of  the  stations 
here  and  all  of  the  networks  were  vying  for  as  complete  coverage  of 
this  great  event  as  they  could  develop.  The  result  was  that  I  be¬ 
came  involved  in  doing  a  series  of  special  broadcasts,  really  panel 
discussions  and  interviews  with  people  from  various  delegations  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference,  explaining  what  was  going  on,  what 
they  were  about.  Various  groups  made  up  the  United  States  delega¬ 
tion.  Each  had  its  own  special  interest  that  led  later  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  sections  of  the  United  Nations  like  the  World  Health  Organ¬ 
ization  and  UNICEF  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  One 
of  the  people  I  met  at  that  time  was  Charles  Brannan,  who  later 
became  United  States  secretary  of  agriculture.  Charlie  was  involved 
in  development  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  It  was 
very  interesting.  I  would  have  liked  more  time  to  devote  to  it, 
but  my  primary  task  was  those  [farm]  broadcasts  on  the  air  every  day. 

I  met  a  great  many  people.  I  think  that  was  the  first  time 

I  met  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  and  a  number  of  other  people  prominent  in 
network  radio. 

Brienes : 

Do  you  remember  newsmen  having  any  particular  problems? 
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Schacht : 

No,  not  really.  I  recall  going  to  press  conferences — for  example,' 
[Soviet  Foreign  Minister]  Molotov’s  big  press  conference  at  the 

St.  Francis  Hotel.  It  was  obvious  that  he  spoke  English  well,  but 
he  feigned  that  he  spoke  it  not  at  all.  This  was  a  ploy  in  order 
to  give  him  more  time  to  consider  his  answers.  I  don’t  know  if 
you’d  describe  it  as  a  period  of  relative  naivet*e  on  the  part  of  the 
news  people  but  anything  and  everything  connected  with  the  United 
Nations  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  being  just  honky  dory.  I 
recall  the  disappointment  that  was  felt  when  it  became  clear  the 
Soviets  were  insisting  upon  certain  rules  as  to  how  this  thing  was 
to  be  run.  For  example,  the  veto  authority  within  the  Security 
Council;  also  their  insistence  that  Belorussia  and  the  Ukraine  should 
have  separate  votes.  They  were  taking  a  very  realistic  look  at  what 
was  going  to  happen.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  here  were  carried  away  with 
an  idealistic  hope  that  this  was  to  be  a  manifestation  of  pure  friend¬ 
ship  and  everything  was  going  to  be  okay  because  the  United  Nations 
was  being  formed.  Events  since  that  time  have  proven  how  mistaken 
we  could  be.  But  that  was  a  time  of  great  euphoria. 

Another  story  that  I  remember  very  well  was  the  return  of 

General  MacArthur  to  San  Francisco  after  he’d  been  fired  by  President 
Truman.  You  recall  there  was  a  presidential  boomlet  for  MacArthur 
about  that  time,  so  this  was  a  dramatic  moment. 

Brienes : 

You  were  assigned  to  cover  that? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  we  had  quite  a  crew  on  it.  We  had  a  group  out  at  the  airport. 

We  had  some  people  in  a  mobile  unit  following  MacArthur ’s  car  into 

San  Francisco.  I  was  stationed  immediately  in  front  of  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  which  was  his  destination.  Then  we  had  another  chap 
on  the  mezzanine  floor  inside  the  hotel.  I’ve  forgotten  what  time 
his  plane  landed  but  I  would  say  that  we  went  on  the  air  around 
seven  or  seven-thirty.  We  didn’t  get  off  until  ten-thirty  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that. 

Brienes : 

It  must  have  been  a  spectacular  homecoming. 

Schacht: 

It  was.  There  was  a  big  crowd  in  front  of  the  St.  Francis  that 
kept  growing  as  the  night  went  on.  We  had  dropped  our  microphone 
lines  out  of  the  second-story  window  where  the  engineers  were  set 
up.  I  had  with  me  a  fellow  named  Jerry  Gordon,  who  was  on  the  news 
staff  and  who  now  runs  Gordon  News  Films  in  San  Francisco.  Jerry 
was  my  helper  and  runner.  One  time  we  had  a  small-size  riot  over 
close  to  where  Macy’s  is  now  on  Geary  Street.  Some  people  had  come 
down  with  some  signs  which  were  derogatory  about  General  MacArthur 
and  people  who  were  in  his  corner  took  exception  to  this.  Fists 
flew  and  some  signs  were  broken. 

Then  the  press  of  the  crowd  became  so  great  that  we  were  having 
difficulty  seeing  what  was  going  on.  Television  was  in  its  infancy 
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in  those  days.  One  of  the  local  TV  stations  had  built  a  ramp  beside 
the  entrance  to  the  St.  Francis  and  had  their  cameras  up  there. 

Jerry  and  I  climbed  up  on  this  platform.  I  always  remember  three 
big,  rough-looking  characters  (laughter)  climbed  up  after  us.  They 
looked  liked  three  Hell’s  Angels.  So  what  we  did  was  to  tell  them 
that  they  could  stay  if  they  would  keep  everybody  else  from  climb¬ 
ing  up  there.  This  is  how  we  managed  to  get  through  the  evening  and 
be  able  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

This  was  going  all  over  the  United  States.  We  would  switch 
from  one  spot  to  another.  We’d  go  to  the  airport,  then  the  mobile 
unit  and  downtown,  and  follow  the  progress  of  the  cavalcade  as  it 
came  in.  When  the  cavalcade  arrived  in  front  of  the  hotel  there 
was  a  great  outburst  from  the  crowd.  The  General  got  out  of  the 
car  and  walked  inside.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  my  sight  we  switched 
to  the  man  in  the  mezzanine.  The  next  morning,  around  ten- thirty, 
they  had  a  parade.  I  broadcast  his  leaving  the  St.  Francis  and  then 
went  immediately  to  City  Hall  and  was  stationed  on  the  balcony  over¬ 
looking  the  front  steps. 

Again  we  went  through  the  same  sort  of  routine  we  had  the 
night  before.  I’m  telling  about  the  crowd  gathering  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall.  Then  finally  he  arrived  and  made  an  address  in  front  of 
City  Hall  which  was  carried  nationwide  as  well.  This  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  experience. 

Speaking  of  General  MacArthur,  didn’t  you  also  cover  the  signing 
of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty? 

Yes,  and  that  was  even  more  interesting  because  I  became  much  more 
deeply  involved  in  reporting  that  as  moderator  of  a  network  panel 
discussion.  Each  night  after  the  sessions  were  over  we  did  a  half- 
hour  report  to  the  network.  My  participants  were  H.  V.  Kaltenborn; 
Elmer  Peterson  (who  had  been  an  AP  correspondent  in  Europe  and  then 
joined  NBC  during  the  war);  Ray  Henley,  who  at  that  time  was  a  well- 
known  news  commentator  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Alex  Dreier,  who  for 
many  years  was  on  the  ABC  network  as  so-called  "man  on  the  go” — 

’’Big  Alex” — and  Merrill  Mueller,  who  had  been  with  NBC  for  a  long 
time  and  is  now  with  ABC.  This  was  my  stable  of  experts.  It  was 
my  responsibility  to  keep  this  show  moving,  make  sure  these  fellows 
got  an  opportunity  to  say  what  was  on  their  mind,  making  sure  that 
we  covered  all  the  things  that  had  happened  that  day.  A  lot  of  fun 
to  do,  and  these  chaps  were  interesting  to  work  with.  They  were  all 
certainly  professionals. 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  in  my  mind,  was  a  cut  above  the  rest  in  terms 
of  his  ability  to  interpret  events  in  a  dramatic  way.  His  indefatig¬ 
able  energy — he  was  always  working  and,  of  course,  he  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  that  opened  doors  for  him.  I  recall  that  on  the  night  that  the 
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treaty  was  actually  signed,  HV  had  somehow  or  other  succeeded  in 
getting  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Japanese  prime  minister. 
Well,  the  other  fellows  had  celebrated  a  little  bit  that  evening. 
They  had  gone  out  to  dinner  together.  I  noticed  as  they  gathered 
at  the  station,  that  obviously  a  couple  of  martinis  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  along  with  the  dinner.  They  were  all  feeling  good  about  the 
whole  thing.  And  here  was  old  HV  who  had  been  out  there  banging 
away.  He  had  his  interview  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  it. 

After  we  had  been  into  the  show  awhile  I  turned  to  Kaltenborn 
and  gave  him  his  opening  to  come  in  with  the  story  of  his  interview. 
He  was  never  bashful  about  taking  over  the  microphone  and  holding 
it  himself.  All  good  performers  on  the  air  are  individualists  and 
showmen.  HV  took  that  thing  and  kept  it  for  the  bulk  of  the  rest 
of  that  entire  broadcast!  You  could  just  see  the  temperatures  ris¬ 
ing  around  the  table,  because  Hans  was  making  the  rest  of  them  look 
pretty  bad.  Finally  he  wound  up  the  story.  I'd  been  coming  in  with 
questions  and  some  of  the  others  had  too,  but  he  really  was  holding 
the  floor.  The  whole  show  was  centered  around  his  interview,  as  it 
should  have  been,  because  that  was  the  biggest  news  we  had.  When 
he  really  wound  up  we  had  about  two  minutes  to  go.  At  that  point 
I  turned  to  the  others  and  each  in  turn  made  a  little  comment. 

They  were  quite  sober  by  then? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  grumpy!  (Laughter.)  After  the 
broadcast  I  remember  Elmer  Peterson  and  Alex  Dreier  both  coming  up 
to  me  and  complaining  that  I  had  permitted  Kaltenborn  to  hold  the 
center  stage.  My  only  response  was,  "He  had  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  Japanese  prime  minister,  and  you  didn't."  (Laughter.) 

I  used  to  do  a  lot  of  what  we  called  "cut-ins,"  short  minute- 
and-a-half  inserts,  in  the  old  News  of  the  World  with  Morgan  Beatty. 
For  years  this  was  a  highly  popular  network  news  broadcast  that 
came  on  in  early  evening  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  opened  in  New 
York  but  switched  to  several  parts  of  the  country  during  the  broad¬ 
cast,  depending  upon  what  was  going  on.  If  I  thought  I  had  a  story 
that  would  rate  News  of  the  World  I  would  query  New  York  about  it 
and  usually  hear  back  around  dinner  time  if  they  wanted  it.  If  so, 

I  would  go  back  to  the  station,  write  my  story,  and  broadcast  it  on 
cue  from  Beatty  in  New  York.  That  was  always  fun  for  me  and  the 
fact  each  "cut-in"  carried  a  fifty  dollar  fee  added  to  the  interest. 


The  National  Association  of  Farm  Radio  Broadcasters 


Brienes:  About  a  year  after  you  started  broadcasting  over  NBC  the  National 
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Brienes : 

Association  of  Farm  Radio  Broadcasters  was  formed.  For  what  reason 
was  this  group  started? 

Schacht : 

For  the  same  motivations,  I  think,  that  lead  to  the  creation  of 
any  professional  association.  Farm  broadcasters  were  interested 
in  knowing  what  other  people  in  the  business  were  doing,  establish¬ 
ing  contact  with  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  USDA 
helped  to  promote  this  as  well.  The  USDA's  radio  service  was  in 
touch  with  all  of  these  fellows.  Everyone  saw  it  as  a  good  vehicle 
to  improve  the  quality  of  farm  broadcasting,  to  give  it  more  stature 
within  the  stations,  and  frankly  to  help  farm  broadcasting  become 
commercially  viable,  and  a  profession  in  which  a  fellow  could  work 
and  make  some  money.  Bill  Drips  was  deeply  involved  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  National  Association  of  Farm  Broadcasters,  also.  One 
of  the  interesting  things  about  this,  and  Bill  would  never  admit 
this  except  privately,  was  that  the  networks  had  a  fear  that  this 
was  going  to  develop  into  a  trade  union;  that  all  of  a  sudden  these 
farm  broadcasters  were  going  to  be  functioning  like  a  labor  union, 
and  they  didn’t  want  that  to  happen.  So  Bill  was  keeping  an  eye  on 
these  people  and  also  fostering  what  he  sincerely  thought  was  the 
best  way  for  them  to  go,  which  was  as  a  professional  organization, 
the  way  it  has  gone. 

Brienes : 

How  large  was  the  membership? 

Schacht: 

Oh,  it’s  never  been  large,  it’s  never  been  more  than  a  couple  of 
hundred  that  I  know  of.  And  mostly  in  the  East  and  Midwest,  where 
more  of  the  farm  broadcasting  was  going  on.  East  of  the  Rockies 
there  are  a  lot  more  small  stations,  and  more  recognized  agricul¬ 
tural  character,  and  a  lot  of  agricultural  business — that  is,  indus¬ 
try  connected  with  agriculture — which  was  attracted  commercially  to 
stations:  farm  machinery  manufacturers,  chemical  and  fertilizer 

manufacturers,  this  type  of  thing. 

Brienes : 

What  was  your  connection  with  the  association? 

Schacht : 

It  was  very  tenuous  at  the  beginning — it  took  a  while  before  I  became 
closely  connected  with  it.  But  I  did  become  active  in  the  creation 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  District  of  the  National  Association  of 

Farm  Broadcasters.  The  original  idea  of  the  association  had  been 
to  divide  the  whole  country  into  four  or  five  districts.  They 
looked  for  a  community  of  interest  among  the  different  districts. 
Presumably  all  the  people  within  each  one  would  have  common  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  same  kind  of  farm  industry.  It  would  be  easier  for  them 
to  get  together  and  maintain  contact.  What  the  founders  really  didn't 
realize  was  how  big  the  West  is.  If  I  recall  correctly,  they  wanted 
to  give  us  seven  or  eight  states  in  the  West.  I  think  they  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  farm  broadcasters.  There 
was  something  done  in  Seattle  and  Portland  and  San  Francisco  and  Los 
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Schacht: 


Angeles,  and  over  in  Salt  Lake  City.  But  otherwise  not  very  much. 

I  guess  they  felt  they  had  to  have  that  large  a  region  in  order  to 
get  enough  people.  I  pointed  out  that  they  had  made  the  region  so 
large  that  it  was  doubtful  that  when  we  did  hold  an  annual  meeting 
we  were  going  to  get  any  large  percentage  at  a  meeting  together. 

It  was  hundreds  of  miles  across.  So  they  made  a  Northwest  Division 
and  we  had  our  Pacific  Southwest  Division.  Even  then  it  was  not 
easy.  Mostly  we  got  the  California  people,  because  of  the  expense 
of  coming.  Back  in  the  Midwest  it  was  easier.  People  were  closer 
together  and  the  fellows  could  even  drive  to  a  meeting.  But  in  the 
West  it  was  different. 

And  often  stations  were  not  willing  to  pay  for  broadcasters  to 
come,  and  they  had  to  spend  their  own  money.  I  know  the  stations  _I 
worked  for  weren’t  particularly  anxious  to  spend  money  to  send  me 
to  places  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  my  sponsors  weren’t  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  for  me  to  take  time  off  from  the  air  and  go  off  to 
these  meetings.  Another  of  our  problems  in  the  West  was  that  the 
McClatchy  broadcasting  stations  (which  were  doing  more  farm  broad¬ 
casting  under  one  banner  than  anybody  else  in  the  West)  never  wanted 
their  people  to  take  part.  This  went  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
McClatchy  chain  when  the  newspapers  were  first  founded.  The  orig¬ 
inal  C.  K.  McClatchy ’s  idea  was  that  nobody  who  worked  for  McClatchy 
should  be  active  in  any  kind  of  organization.  Supposedly  this  divided 
your  loyalties.  At  least  this  is  the  way  I  understand  the  genesis 
of  the  policy.  You  might  be  influenced  in  some  way  by  your  member¬ 
ship  in  an  organization.  This  might  affect  your  reporting.  So  all 
the  fellows  who  worked  for  McClatchy,  and  I  guess  as  many  people 
worked  for  McClatchy  as  all  the  rest  of  the  farm  broadcasters  out 
here  combined,  never  could  take  an  active  part  in  these  things. 

And  they  stayed  out? 

To  be  honest  they  bootlegged  themselves  to  some  of  these  meetings. 

We  had  another  problem  too.  California  is  so  big  and  important 
and  we  are  so  wound  up  with  all  the  problems  we  have,  that  we  don’t 
realize  how  different  we  are  from  other  parts  of  the  West.  I  recall 
attending  the  Western  Governors’  Conference  one  year  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
I  learned  there  that  the  intermountain  states  had  a  lot  of  common 
interests  but  California  was  regarded  by  them  as  something  peculiar 
out  there  on  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  had  a  lot  of  problems 
these  people  weren’t  that  interested  in.  They  talked  about  California 
as  being  out  there  on  the  periphery  of  their  area,  sort  of  all  by 
itself.  So  setting  up  this  district  was  more  difficult  than  back  in 
the  Midwest,  where  distances  were  shorter,  there  were  more  people 
involved,  problems  were  more  common.  They  got  off  to  more  of  a 
running  start. 
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Brienes : 

How  much  success  has  the  Pacific  Southwest  Division — your  branch — 
of  the  association  had  in  reaching  some  of  its  goals? 

Schacht : 

It  was  very  difficult.  We  struggled  in  the  first  few  years.  Finally 
we  developed  some  fairly  viable  meetings.  I  believe  I  can  say  in  all 
fairness  that  this  really  didn’t  happen  until  I  left  broadcasting 
and  came  to  the  University,  and  had  time  then  to  try  to  help  plan 
for  them.  I  was  chairman  for  the  first  five  or  six  years  or  so, 
then  the  chairmanship  had  passed  around  and  not  a  great  deal  had 
been  done.  After  I  came  to  the  University  I  tried  to  give  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  a  home  on  one  of  our  campuses,  and 
put  together  a  program  that  would  be  attractive  and  also  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  get  some  things  for  their  broadcasts  while  they 
were  here.  That  worked  quite  well  for  a  number  of  years. 

Brienes : 

That  would  be  in  the  early  ’60s. 

Schacht: 

That’s  right. 

So  to  be  very  frank,  participation  in  the  National  Association 
of  Farm  Radio  Broadcasters  out  here  in  the  West  has  never  been  very 
strong.  I  don’t  think  this  district  has  ever  really  made  it. 
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5.  THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  COMMERCIAL  FARM  BROADCASTING 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


When  I  first  came  to  NBC  back  in  1942,  Mr.  Elwood  said  to  me,  "I 
don’t  want  you  to  worry  about  money.  We’ve  got  a  budget  and  I 
don’t  want  you  to  worry  about  this  thing  having  to  be  commercial. 

We  can  go  for  a  couple  of  years  to  establish  the  show.”  Well,  I 
was  realistic  enough  and  objective  enough  to  realize  that  in  a 
commercial  broadcasting  atmosphere  a  sustaining  public  service 
show  is  not  that  important.  It  was  my  feeling  that  the  sooner  we 
got  commercial  the  better  off  we  were  going  to  be.  We  were  going 
to  establish  our  foothold  in  that  broadcasting  schedule;  we  were 
going  to  be  able  to  get  additional  time  to  broadcast;  we  were  going 
to  be  able  to  hold  the  time  that  we  had  against  other  demands  on 
that  time.  I  was  convinced  from  the  moment  I  set  foot  within  the 
station  that  in  order  to  develop  a  really  sound  and  comprehensive 
farm  service  broadcast  or  broadcasts,  we  had  to  be  able  to  hold  our 
own  commercially.  Otherwise  we’d  be  shoved  off  in  the  corner  and 
always  be  starved  for  money  and  budget  and  help. 

At  that  time  the  idea  of  farm  broadcasting  being  commercial 
had  not  been  thought  of  very  much  in  California,  although  it  was 
beginning  to  be  commercial  back  in  the  East.  Today  all  of  the 
federal  agencies,  and  the  state  colleges  and  universities,  cooperate 
with  the  commercial  broadcasters  without  any  problems  whatsoever, 
by  my  ideas  were  a  little  contrary  to  the  feeling  in  farm  broadcast¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  USDA  had  some  good  people  running  their  farm  broad¬ 
casting  service.  They  had  taken  the  lead  in  helping  to  establish 
farm  broadcasts  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  mentors 
of  a  lot  of  the  earlier  broadcasters,  but  they  had  a  thoroughly  non¬ 
commercial  approach.  In  fact,  one  told  me  at  one  time  that  farm 
broadcasting  should  not  be  commercial,  particularly  if  the  USDA  and 
its  agencies  were  going  to  cooperate  in  it.  I  thought  he  was  dead 
wrong  and  he’sv  since  been  proven  wrong.  The  only  thing  that’s  kept 
farm  broadcasting  alive  has  been  commercial  development.  Were  it 
not  for  that,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  to  talk  about,  and  the  idea  of 
commercial  farm  broadcasting  in  California  was  born  more  with  the 
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Farmer's  Digest  than  any  other  thing.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  be- 
lieve  that  to  be  true. 


Standard  Oil  Sponsorship 


How  did  you  go  about  finding  a  sponsor  for  your  show? 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  NBC  I  got  together  with  the  sales  staff. 

We  put  together  a  package  that  we  felt  could  be  salable  in  terms 
of  spot  announcements,  or  maybe  five,  ten,  or  fifteen-minute  par¬ 
ticipations,  as  opposed  to  one  sponsor  buying  a  whole  show.  Frankly, 
the  sales  staff  didn’t  believe  they  could  sell  the  whole  half-hour 
to  just  one  sponsor,  so  for  a  while  we  had  a  number  of  sponsors.  I 
remember  the  Sioux  Steel  Company  was  the  first  one.  We  had  a  number 
of  others,  but  it  wasn’t  that  satisfactory — we  weren’t  doing  that 
much  business.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after  we  had  been  doing 
this — no  dissatisfaction  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  station — 

I  decided  we  had  to  do  something  to  beef  up  our  sales  story.  That’s 
when  I  put  out  a  questionnaire  in  February  of  1944.  What  I  did  was 
go  to  my  friends  at  the  California  Farm  Bureau  and  ask  them  if  they 
would  give  me  a  list  of  their  membership  in  forty  counties.  They 
did,  and  we  sent  19,900  a  letter  from  me,  asking  them  to  fill  out 
a  questionnaire  enclosed.  We  had  worked  out  this  questionnaire 
very  carefully  with  the  advertising  agency  we  were  working  with — 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborne — so  that  when  we  got  the  replies 
they  would  really  mean  something  in  terms  of  audience  and  commercial 
potential . 

The  results,  frankly,  were  even  better  than  we  had  hoped. 

They  showed  that  we  had  a  very  good  audience,  that  the  people 
listening  were  very  loyal,  that  we  were  broadcasting  in  the  period 
in  the  morning  that  was  most  convenient  to  them.  On  the  basis  of 
those  returns  we  were  able  to  put  together  a  package  of  information 
meaningful  to  a  sponsor.  It  wasn’t  just  a  question  of  our  salespeople 
saying,  "We  have  a  farm  broadcast  Henry  Schacht  is  doing,  and  we  think 
we  have  a  good  audience.  Would  you  like  (laughter)  to  buy  part  of  it?" 
They  had  something  now  that  they  could  work  with.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  all  the  people  who  had  replied  said  that  they  did  listen  and  most 
listened  regularly.  Very,  very  strong  sales  story.  On  the  basis  of 
that,  I  remember,  the  Shell  Oil  Company  was  approached  first.  We 
really  thought  we  had  Shell  sold.  To  our  great  disappointment. 

Shell  finally  decided  not  to  do  it.  It  was  always  gratifying  to  me 
to  learn,  years  later  after  we  had  been  on  the  air  with  Standard  Oil 
for  so  many  years,  that  the  advertising  manager  of  Shell  had  admitted 
that  they  now  realized  they  had  made  a  mistake. 
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When  the  Shell  thing  fell  through,  the  next  prospect  approached 
was  Standard  Oil  of  California,  and  Tony  Mattes,  the  advertising 
manager,  was  interested.  I  had  support  from  the  agency  people. 

They  believed  the  show  could  do  a  job  for  Standard.  Tony  said  he 
would  buy  it  for  thirteen  weeks,  which  was  the  minimum  term  that 
he  could  buy  it.  Of  course,  we  were  very  pleased  but  at  the  same 
time  I  was  rather  apprehensive,  because  thirteen  weeks  is  not  a 
very  long  time.  I  would  have  been  much  more  pleased  if  he  had  gone, 
say,  to  twenty-six  weeks,  to  give  us  a  little  more  time  to  make  an 
impact. 

Sounds  like  they  weren’t  quite  sure. 

That’s  right.  I  think  Tony  said,  MITve  got  a  few  bucks  available 
and  I f 11  take  a  look.  We’ll  see  how  it  works  out.”  I  remember 
meeting  Tony  at  a  little  reception  given  there  at  the  station  on 
the  day  that  they  were  signing  the  contract.  He  could  be — when  he 
wanted  to  be — a  very  cold,  almost  forbidding  person.  He  and  I  later 
turned  out  to  be  good  friends.  I  learned  that  underneath  he  was  a 
very  warm  and  considerate  and  understanding  guy,  but  at  that  time 
he  sort  of  scared  the  young  farm  broadcaster.  I  thought,  ’’This  guy 
is  going  to  be  tough  to  work  for.”  Maybe  this  was  the  impression 
Tony  wanted  to  leave  with  me.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  they 
bought  us  for  thirteen  weeks  and  then  they  bought  us  for  thirteen 
more.  If  I  remember  correctly,  then  they  bought  us  for  twenty-six 
and  after  that  until  1961  when  the  show  ended  on  ABC  they  bought 
us  year  by  year. 

And  this  was  some  sort  of  record,  I  understand. 

Yes,  I  believe  (at  least  we’ve  never  been  able  to  find  any  evidence 
to  contradict  this)  that  Farmer’s  Digest  and  its  successor,  the 
Standard  Farm  Reporter  (  which  was  actually  the  same  program  on  a 
different  station  with  the  same  sponsor)  set  a  record  for  commercial 
radio  in  the  United  States  for  longevity  for  a  half-hour,  five-day- 
a-week  program  carried  by  one  sponsor. 

Were  all  their  ads  aimed  at  the  farm? 

Not  all,  no,  because  we  did  have  a  rather  substantial  audience  in 
the  city.  We  had  three  commercials  in  a  thirty-minute  program,  not 
very  many — and  we  limited  it  strictly  to  three.  The  sponsor  never 
pressed  us  to  carry  more.  One  of  those  commercials  usually  was 
selling  Chevron  gasoline,  or  something  like  that,  appealing  to  the 
city  audience  as  well  as  the  rural.  In  the  other  two  we’d  sell 
everything  you  could  think  of  from  sprays  to  lubricating  oils  for 
tractors  and  all  these  specialty  products  they  had  for  the  rural 
trade. 
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I’d  like  to  add  that  besides  sponsoring  my  own  show,  for  years 
while  I  was  on  the  air  for  Standard  Oil,  and  I  understand  to  this 
day,  the  company  granted  scholarships  each  year  to  young  men  and 
women  involved  in  4-H  and  Future  Farmer  activities.  These  were 
scholarships  to  help  them  in  getting  college  and  university  educa¬ 
tions.  It  wasn’t  necessary  that  they  continue  in  agriculture.  In 
fact  many  did  not.  But  some  were  determined  to  become  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  because  they  had  a  happy  associa¬ 
tion  with  Extension  as  4-H  Club  members. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  had  a  close  association  with  both  the  4-H 
clubs  and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  I’m  an  honorary  4-H  Club 
member  and  also  holder  of  the  honorary  state  farmer  degree  that’s 
granted  by  the  Future  Farmers.  Once  a  year  at  a  banquet  in  San 
Francisco  the  president  of  Standard  Oil  would  present  the  awards. 

I  was  annually  the  master  of  ceremonies.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
occasion.  I  can  now  see  becoming  active,  or  already  active,  in 
California  agriculture  quite  a  number  of  the  people  I  first  saw 
there.  Last  winter  the  California  Wool  Growers  Association  honored 
me  with  the  so-called  Golden  Fleece  Award  which  they  give  every  year 
to  three  people  who  have  made  contributions  to  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry.  The  person  who  presented  my  award  was  Floyd  Marsh,  or 
’’Bud”  Marsh  as  he’s  so  well  known,  a  sheepman  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  president  now  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  Bud 
reminded  me  that  night  that  he  was  one  of  those  Standard  Oil  scholar¬ 
ship  winners  and  that  the  year  he  received  his  award  I  interviewed  him 
at  the  luncheon  and  put  him  on  the  air.  So  this  goes  back  quite  a 
number  of  years.  Standard  has  continued  to  support  those  scholarships. 
I  think  they  are  to  be  commended  on  a  great  program.  They  were  gen¬ 
erous  in  their  scholarships. 


More  Airtime,  More  Sponsors 


After  Standard  Oil  became  your  long-time  sponsor,  was  it  your 
only  sponsor? 

On  that  broadcast,  yes. 

You  had  other  shows? 

Yes,  later  in  the  1950s.  When  we  started  out  we  had  only  the 
morning  program.  Later  on  we  added  the  Noon  Farm  News — very 
original  title  (laughter) ! — a  fifteen  minute  program  at  noon  we 
sold  to  Ralston  Purina.  This  was  a  direct  product  of  the  popularity 
of  Farmer’s  Digest.  The  Raison  Purina  Company  wanted  to  expand  its 
use  of  radio  in  advertising  feeds  for  livestock  and  poultry  and 
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specialty  products  they  sold  to  farmers.  We  wound  up  in  competition 
with  a  station  in  Sacramento  as  to  which  station  Ralston  was  going 
to  buy.  Interestingly  enough,  the  broadcaster  on  this  other  station 
was  a  young  chap  from  Illinois,  Dick  Wood,  who  had  come  in  to  see 
me  once  about  a  job.  Dick  and  I  were  good  friends.  When  I  came  to 
Sacramento,  if  he  wanted  me  to,  I  would  go  on  his  program  with  him. 

The  question  at  NBC,  a  very  prosperous  station  at  that  time,  was 
whether  we  could  get  any  time  available  for  a  second  program.  For¬ 
tunately  we  were  able  to  get  a  fifteen-minute  block.  The  Ralston 
Purina  people  came  out,  and  the  local  salespeople,  and  they  considered 
the  proposition.  We  won.  As  the  aftermath  of  that,  Dick  resigned 
from  the  Sacramento  station,  became  the  Ralston  Purina  representative 
in  the  area  and  suddenly  was  my  sponsor!  We  had  a  very  good  relation¬ 
ship.  They  continued  with  us  for  six  years  after  that. 

Later,  when  Ralston  Purina  made  a  switch  in  its  advertising 
strategy  and  decided  to  go  more  into  the  print  media,  we  sold  the 
program  to  Bank  of  America.  Earl  Coke,  who  was  at  the  bank  then, 
was  very  instrumental  in  that  purchase.  We  had  very  good  success 
with  them  as  well.  Then  we  added  another  five-minute  broadcast  for 
the  Nulaid  Egg  Cooperative  out  in  San  Leandro.  They  wanted  a  means 
of  communicating  with  their  membership.  We  would  do  this  five-minute 
show,  really  a  telephone  conversation  between  me  and  people  at  the 
Nulaid  headquarters  in  San  Leandro,  about  the  egg  market  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  building  plans,  and  things  of  that  sort.  So  I  was 
handling  daily,  five  days  a  week,  fifty  minutes  of  broadcasting — 
which  is  a  lot. 


A  Bellwether  for  Commercial  Farm  Broadcasting 


What  about  the  long-term  effect  of  this  movement  to  commercial 
sponsorship?  How  successful  did  it  turn  out? 

We  were  successful,  until  the  obvious  commercial  advantage  of 
broadcasting  to  the  urban  as  opposed  to  the  farm  audience  became 
apparent  to  the  management,  and  farm  broadcasting  went  into  the 
decline  that  it’s  in  right  now.  We  started  something  when  we  sold 
to  Standard  Oil.  I  believe  that  for  the  first  time  people  broad¬ 
casting  in  California  perked  up  and  began  to  think  that,  if  Standard 
Oil,  after  all,  was  buying  a  full  half-hour,  five  days  a  week,  for 
year  after  year,  maybe  there  was  something  there  they  ought  to  look 
at.  And  other  sponsors  realized  maybe  there  was  something  in  this 
radio  business,  too.  Everyone  began  to  look  more  seriously  at  farm 
broadcasting,  wondering  whether  they  shouldn’t  follow  our  example. 
And  they  did.  KFI  in  Los  Angeles  already  had  had  a  farm  broadcast 
for  a  long  time  down  there.  KNX  in  Los  Angeles  followed. 
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The  McClatchy  stations  (Sacramento,  Modesto,  Fresno)  began 
developing  their  broadcasting  schedules  and  became  more  interested 
when  they  saw  some  of  the  dollars  hang  out.  They  used  to  try  and 
take  my  sponsors  away  from  me  every  year,  with  elaborate  figures  on 
the  audiences  they  were  able  to  command,  how  their  rates  were  lower 
than  ours  in  San  Francisco  and  therefore  they  were  a  better  buy  than 
I  was.  They  were  never  successful.  (I  believe  the  McClatchy  people 
in  Sacramento  and  Fresno  still  have  a  pretty  good  slug  of  business 
on  the  air.) 

So  we  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  commercial  interest  and  this 
carried  over  for  a  long  time.  The  old  Farmer’s  Digest,  which  I 
remember  with  great  affection  even  though  it  kept  me  getting  up  at 
four-thirty  in  the  morning  for  a  long,  long  time,  really  was  the 
bellwether.  I  have  always  thought  that  perhaps  the  greatest  contri¬ 
bution  maybe  not  the  greatest,  because  I  think  we  did  some  things 
in  programming  that  were  interesting — but  certainly  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  contributions  I  made  to  farm  broadcasting  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was  to  get  advertisers  into  radio. 


The  Urban  Impact 


You’ve  referred  to  a  trend  toward  an  urban  audience.  I  get  the  idea 
that  this  hasn’t  done  much  good  for  farm  broadcasting  over  the  years. 

It  certainly  hasn’t.  This  really  has  led  to  the  almost  complete 
demise  of  farm  broadcasting  in  California.  There  have  been  very 
great  social  changes  over  the  years  in  California.  After  the  war 
we  had  this  tremendous  upsurge  in  population  and  the  great  growth 
in  the  urban  centers.  The  radio  and  television  stations,  while 
they  hold  their  licenses  on  the  basis  of  providing  service  to  the 
public,  nevertheless  are  commercial  enterprises.  They’re  there  to 
make  money.  They  could  make  more  money  catering  to  this  very  large 
and  growing  urban  audience  than  to  a  constantly  shrinking  rural 
audience.  I  could  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  I  could  see  it 
coming.  As  years  went  by,  the  urban  audience  grew  and  station  rates 
went  up,  and  a  station  was  less  inclined  to  make  a  special  rate  for 
a  farm  broadcast.  You  could  feel  the  pressures.  We  were  doing  very 
well  commercially  and  had  a  fine  audience,  but  it  never  left  my  mind 
that  over  the  long  run  it  was  going  to  be  difficult  to  maintain  this. 

These  economic  pressures  were  being  felt  by  stations  all  over 
the  state.  After  World  War  II,  the  people  who  were  organizing  KFRE 
in  Fresno,  which  has  now  changed  hands  two  or  three  times,  came  to 
me  and  asked  my  advice  in  setting  up  a  farm  broadcast  down  there. 

They  finally  hired  Wally  Erickson.  Wally  was  a  very  successful  farm 
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Schacht : 


Brienes : 
Schacht: 


Brienes : 
Schacht: 


broadcaster  in  Fresno  for  many  years,  but  gradually  these  economic 
facts  led  to  Wally fs  demise,  KFI  in  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  had 
long  had  a  noon  farm  broadcast.  They  were  very  jealous  of  their  clear 
channel  rights,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  us  believed  that  program  would 
never  move  out  of  that  noontime  slot,  simply  because  KFI  was  so  anxious 
to  use  it  as  ammunition  in  holding  its  clear  channel.  All  of  a  sudden 
that  program  was  no  longer  on  at  noon  on  KFI.  Nelson  Maclninch  did 
that  show  first.  Then  he  moved  over  to  KNX,  and  Jim  Todd  took  over 
at  KFI.  Jim  was  there  for  many  years,  but  he  was  pushed  up  gradually 
until  he  finally  was  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Now  Jim  has 
taken  retirement.  Nelson  Maclninch  left  KNX  and  even  in  the  McClatchey 
chain  there’s  no  more  farm  television,  for  example.  They  were  spend¬ 
ing  quite  a  bit  of  money  on  that  at  one  time.  The  McClatchey  station 
in  Modesto  no  longer  has  a  regular  farm  broadcast.  The  station  in 
Sacramento  moved  the  morning  farm  broadcast  up  before  six  o’clock. 
Little  station  up  the  valley,  Chico,  I  think,  had  a  good  local  farm 
service  for  a  long  time — that  chap,  whose  name  I  don’t  recall,  he’s 
gone  now  for  about  the  last  two  years.  So  the  economics  just  took 
over. 

Is  that  trend  continuing  today? 

Yes,  it  certainly  is  in  farm  radio  and  television.  Unfortunately, 

I’m  sorry  to  say.  It  all  results  from  development  of  the  large  ur¬ 
ban  centers  and  the  change  from  a  rural -based  economy  to  a  more 
urban  economy.  I  don’t  blame  the  station  management.  It’s  just 
economics  as  far  as  they’re  concerned. 


The  Farmer’s  Digest  and  the  City  Listeners 


How  did  all  this  affect  your  own  career,  your  own  shows? 

In  the  same  way  it  affected  everyone  else.  At  the  start  the 
Farmer’s  Digest  ran  from  6:15  to  6:45  a.m.  After  a  number  of 
years  we  were  moved  up  to  6:00  to  6:30.  This  was  to  free  up  more 
of  the  time  right  after  me  for  local  programing  catering  to  this 
urban  audience.  I  knew  that  once  we  slipped  earlier  than  6:00  a.m. 
we  were  going  to  lose  audience.  We  had  a  very  good  audience  in  the 
rural  area  because  we  had  50,000  watts  and  a  clear  channel.  We  got 
out  all  over  the  West. 

We  also  had  a  very  substantial  audience  in  the  city,  which 
was  interesting.  And  there  were  two  reasons  for  that.  Number  one, 
we  started  with  what  amounted  to  the  city’s  first  comprehensive 
newscast  as  part  of  my  farm  broadcast,  so  commuters  bouncing  up  at 
six  o’clock  or  at  least  opening  their  sleepy  eyes  at  six  o’clock  and 
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Schacht:  turning  on  the  bedside  radio,  could  get  a  very  succinct  summariza¬ 

tion  of  what  had  been  going  on  worldwide  overnight.  Later  on  if 
they  wanted  to  turn  to  one  of  the  longer  newscasts  they  could  do 
this.  At  any  rate,  we  gave  them  the  news  first.  City  people  and 
farm  people  shared  an  interest  in  news.  Also,  a  lot  of  people  had 
come  to  the  city  from  farm  backgrounds.  (We’re  going  back  thirty 
years  or  so  now.)  So  they  still  had  a  latent  interest  and  many  had 
relatives  out  on  the  farm.  Some  of  them  probably  still  had  interest 
in  farm  properties.  At  any  rate  they  had  a  rural  background  and  a 
rural  connection,  so  they  were  interested  in  hearing  what  was  going 
on  out  in  the  hinderlands.  Then  you  had  the  people  who  didn’t  have 
any  rural  background  but  always  wanted  to  have  one,  who  thought  it 
would  be  just  gre&t  if  you  could  get  out  of  this  big  city  and  raise 
chickens  on  a  little  ranch  or  something  like  that. 

Brienes:  I’m  one  of  them. 

Schacht:  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  it’s  a  tricky  business  (laughter).  And  particu¬ 
larly  today. 

But  let  me  say  this:  never,  although  we  had  a  substantial 
urban  audience,  and  we  knew  it,  never  did  we  cater  to  that  audience 
at  the  expense  of  the  farm  audience.  Always  the  farm  audience  was 
number  one.  We  recognized  the  changing  character  of  the  farm 
audience,  in  particular  the  decline  in  numbers,  the  growth  in  size 
of  farms,  the  growth  in  capitalization  of  farms,  the  larger  invest¬ 
ment  required  to  carry  on  modernized  farming  operations.  All  of 
those  things  went  into  our  considerations  and  certainly  those  of  our 
sponsors.  I  suppose  that  we  could  have  made  a  case,  yes,  for  adapt¬ 
ing  the  programs,  you  might  say,  to  attract  a  larger  urban  audience. 
But  we  really  never  did.  We  always  felt  that  our  first  customer  was 
the  farmer.  He  was  the  fellow  that  each  of  these  people  who  were 
buying  time  with  us  was  interested  in  selling.  Standard  Oil  always 
devoted  about  a  third  of  our  commercials,  as  I’ve  said,  to  just  gen¬ 
eral  selling  of  Standard  Oil  products.  This  was  because  we  knew  there 
were  a  lot  of  urban  people  listening.  But  never  did  I  find  any  pres¬ 
sure  from  sponsors  to  change  the  character  of  the  show.  My  sponsors’ 
concern  was  with. the  people  out  in  the  country.  When  you  look  at 
the  expenditures  made  annually  by  the  people  in  agriculture  for  petro¬ 
leum  products,  machinery,  products  of  all  kinds,  then  you  realize  that 
sheer  numbers  aren’t  the  only  criterion.  How  much  does  each  one  of 
those  numbers  spend  and  how  much  might  he  be  expected  to  buy  of  a 
sponsor’s  product?  That’s  getting  down  to  the  bottom  line.  It’s  not 
just  the  numbers  that  count.  The  wise  advertiser  looks  for  a  lot 
more  information  in  judging  what  he  wants  to  buy  and  what’s  effective. 
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Schacht : 


The  Farmer1 s  Digest  at  Bay 


Well,  to  get  back.  The  rate  structure  at  the  station  was  such  that 
the  advertiser  was  paying  for  this  big  stretch  of  concrete  and  all 
those  people  who  lived  around  San  Francisco  in  addition  to  the 
audience  he  really  was  trying  to  reach — the  people  in  the  farm 
areas.  That  began  to  develop  in  about  the  last  five  years  I  was 
in  farm  broadcasting.  I  remember  people  in  Southern  California 
saying,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  filled  up  with  people  and  the 
orange  groves  and  the  walnut  orchards  went  out,  and  highrises  and 
freeways  came  in,  that  "There  is  a  bigger  urban  audience  very  much 
interested  in  agriculture,  we  can  reach  them  and  sponsors  ought  to 
buy  us  because  of  that."  I  always  disputed  that.  I  always  tried 
to  say,  as  diplomatically  as  I  could,  that  you  really  couldn’t 
expect  a  sponsor  who  had  things  to  sell  to  farmers  to  be  willing 
to  pay  any  substantial  portion  of  his  rate  to  reach  urban  people, 
nor  could  you  expect  someone  selling  something  to  urban  people  to 
buy  a  broadcast  primarily  aimed  at  farm  people.  It  really  didn’t 
make  sense.  It  was  also  very  obvious  to  the  guy  who  looked  at  the 
bottom  line  for  the  station  that  if  he  could  take  that  same  time 
and  sell  it  to  put  in  spot  announcements  or  participations  aimed 
directly  at  the  urban  audience,  he  could  make  more  money. 

This  goes  back  to  what  I  told  you  originally,  when  I  was  first 
told  by  John  Elwood  that  I  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  being  commercial,  I  said  to  myself,  "Baloney.  That’s  what  I 
really  have  to  worry  about.  If  I  don’t  make  it  commercially  feasi¬ 
ble  for  this  station  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  we’re 
either  going  to  be  out  on  the  street  or  we’re  going  to  be  shunted 
up  to  some  time  like  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  nobody  is 
really  listening  and  just  carry  it  on  the  log  as  public  service 
that  they  can  wave  under  the  nose  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission."  That  wasn’t  a  very  viable  situation  for  me,  and  it 
wasn’t  viable  for  the  farm  listener  either,  because  farmers  don’t 
get  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  any  more.  A  few  dairymen, 
yes,  but  otherwise  no. 

The  first  move  in  my  own  situation  was  in  the  late  1950s  when 
the  station  manager,  who  had  come  out  of  the  sales  department,  came 
back  from  the  East  through  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  found  out  the 
NBC  station  there  had  a  farm  show  at  5:30  in  the  morning.  In  that 
market,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  be  doing  fairly  well.  They  did  this 
from  a  farm  the  station  actually  owned  on  the  outskirts  of  Louisville. 
So  he  came  back  from  Louisville,  and  from  New  York — where  I  guess  he 
had  the  (laughter)  bee  put  on  him  to  increase  revenues  again — with 
this  thought:  ’’Let’s  move  the  Farmer’s  Digest  up  to  5:30  to  6:00  a.m. 
Then  we’ll  have  another  half  hour  of  Pledger  and  we’ll  up  our  income 
considerably. " 
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Brienes:  Who  is  this  Pledger? 

Schacht :  Doug  Pledger.  He  had  been  brought  in  from  a  little  station  down  in 
San  Mateo.  He  came  on  immediately  after  me.  Doug  had  his  own 
peculiar  type  of  humor  and  played  a  particular  kind  of  music.  He 
played  no  modern  "popular11  music  at  all.  Doug  knew  music  very  well, 
but  he  was  more  inclined  to  play  things  like  polkas  and  schottisches 
(laughter)  and  semiclassical  music  and  things  like  that.  The  new 
things  coming  along,  like  rock  and  roll,  and  country  and  western, 
were  complete  anathema  to  him.  Doug  interspersed  the  commercials, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  many,  with  humor  and  music.  He  was  a 
real  money  maker. 

To  get  back  to  the  story,  the  station  manager  saw  that  by  push¬ 
ing  the  Farmer’s  Digest  back  a  half  hour  he  could  develop  an  addi¬ 
tional  half  hour  of  Pledger,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made. 
So  he  came  in  to  see  me,  and  he  explained  this.  I  said,  "The  first 
thing  that  will  happen  if  you  do  this  is  you’ll  lose  the  big  sponsor 
that  we’ve  had  for  over  fifteen  years — Standard  Oil.”  "Oh,  no,"  he 
said,  "why  should  we?"  I  said  (laughter)  "For  a  very  simple  reason: 
they  have  their  own  figures  on  the  farm  audience.  They’ve  got  better 
figures  on  the  farm  audience  than  the  station  has.  They  survey  it 
all  the  time.  They  will  know  that  if  we  go  to  5:30,  we’re  going  to 
lose  a  very  substantial  portion  of  that  audience.  Contrary  to  what 
some  people  may  think,  or  contrary  to  what  may  be  done  in  Kentucky, 
farm  people  just  don’t  get  up  that  early.  Your  fruit  farmers  maybe 
for  a  few  weeks  at  the  height  of  the  harvest  will  be  up  at  that  time 
in  the  morning.  But  at  that  season,  they’re  out  and  gone  because 
everything  is  jumping  around  the  place.  They’re  busy.  I  said,  "I 
can  guarantee  you  that  we’ll  lose  the  sponsor."  "Oh,  no,"  he  said, 
"that  won’t  happen.  As  soon  as  they  understand  we’re  serious,  I’m 
sure  they’ll  go  along."  I  said,  "I  can  tell  you.  If  we  do  it  we’re 
going  to  lose  Standard  Oil."  Well,  he  went  away  shaking  his  head. 

I  didn’t  hear  anything  for  quite  some  time. 


End  of  the  Farmer’s  Digest 


Schacht:  All  of  a  sudden  one  of  the  fellows  in  the  sales  department  came  in 
and  said,  "I’ve  been  given  orders  to  go  down  to  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborne  tomorrow  morning  and  tell  them  we’re  moving 
Farmer’s  Digest  to  5:30."  I  said,  "I’ve  already  told  the  station 
manager  what’s  going  to  happen."  He  said,  "I’m  afraid  of  it  too." 
The  same  morning,  I  got  a  call  from  the  agency.  They  said,  "We’re 
not  going  to  go  for  it.  We  want  to  know  if  you’ll  move  to  ABC. 

We  don’t  want  to  lose  the  show  but  we’re  not  going  to  5:30."  So 
that  was  the  reason,  really,  that  I  left  NBC  after  so  many,  many 
years. 
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Schacht : 


Brienes : 


I  hated  to  leave  NBC  for  two  reasons.  One  was  the  long 
association  with  a  lot  of  good  friends  there.  The  other  was  that 
the  NBC  station’s  power  really  was  superior.  They  had  a  clear 
channel  in  every  direction  and  they  blanketed  the  market,  while 
[ABC’s  San  Francisco  station]  KGO  had  a  directional  signal  which 
was  not  as  good  over  into  the  interior  valleys.  KGO  did  not  have 
a  clear  channel  in  all  directions.  I  regretted  that  because  I  knew 
a  lot  of  people  who  had  been  listening  to  me  for  many  years  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  receive  that  signal  as  well  as  they  did  the  NBC  one. 

But  I  was  a  very  fortunate  person  in  that  just  at  the  time  that 
NBC  wanted  to  make  this  change  that  our  principal  sponsor  did  not 
accept,  there  was* a  station  with  that  kind  of  power,  approximating 
NBC’s,  that  was  begging  for  commercial  business  and  had  all  the 
time  available  that  we  could  ask  for.  They  were  running  a  horrible 
deficit.  They  had  time  running  out  of  their  ears  that  they’d  like 
to  sell.  KGO  was  at  that  time  (laughter)  a  sharp  contrast  to  where 
it  is  today,  because  it’s  a  very  successful  and  commercially  profit¬ 
able  station  today.  At  that  particular  time  KGO  was  trying  to  recover 
from  what  had  been  a  very  disastrous  attempt  to  become  a  rock  and  roll 
station.  Their  ratings  had  just  gone  down  out  of  sight.  The  story 
was  that  finally  they  became  completely  disillusioned  with  this  rock 
and  roll  format  and  they  took  all  of  their  rock  and  roll  records  and 
shipped  them  to  a  station  in  Samoa  (laughter)  which  was  probably  the 
best  place  for  them — if  not  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  And 
then  they  were  attempting  to  rebuild  their  image.  There  was  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  getting  half  an  hour  for  the  Standard  show.  (We  had  to  change 
the  title  to  ’’Standard  Farm  Reporter”  because  NBC  wouldn’t  let  us  use 
the  old  Farmer’s  Digest  title.  They  had  copyrighted  that  and  wanted 
to  keep  it.) 

Looking  back,  it  was  a  real  break  for  me  that  KGO  had  fallen 
onto  evil  times  financially.  They  sorely  needed  revenue  and  I  was 
able  to  bring  it  to  them  and  they  had  lots  of  time  they  could  make 
available  in  which  we  could  program  various  shows  and  attract  sponsors. 
So  we  had  a  good  thing  going  at  KGO.  I  was  greeted  with  open  arms. 

We  were  bringing  money  into  the  house  in  those  early  morning  hours 
and  they  hadn’t  had  any  revenue  at  all  in  that  period. 


Broadcasting  Over  KGO 


I  noticed  in  checking  the  old  newspaper  radic 
show  was  much  longer,  after  you  made  the  move 
at  NBC. 


logs  that  your  morning 
to  KGO,  than  it  was 


Schacht:  Yes.  We  were  on  at  6:00  in  the  morning  until  6:30  and  then  from  6:35 
to  7:00,  and  also  at  noon  from  12:15  to  12:30. 
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Brienes : 

Then  you  were  on  for  almost  an  hour  from  6:00  to  7:00  a.m.  What 
were  the  five  minutes  for?  Was  that  a  news  break? 

Schacht : 

That  was  a  break  for  network  news. 

Brienes : 

The  program  on  NBC  had  been  only  a  half  hour  in  the  morning. 

Schacht: 

That’s  correct,  yes.  And  this  was  a  function  of  the  fact  that, 
as  I  said,  when  I  went  over  to  KGO  they  had  a  lot  of  time  available 
and  they  had  (laughter)  very  little  of  it  sold. 

The  first  thing,  we  got  our  arrangements  made  to  bring  the 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  show  over,  which  would  be  from 

6:00  to  6:30.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Standard  show  we  had  five 
minutes  of  network  news.  Then  the  sales  department  asked  if  I  could 
program  an  additional  twenty-five  minutes,  because  they  knew  we  would 
attract  commercial  agricultural  accounts  that  we  didn’t  have  room  for 
in  the  Standard  Farm  Reporter  that  totally  belonged  to  Standard  Oil 
of  California.  So  we  did  that.  It  became  what  in  the  trade  we  used 
to  call  a  spot-carrier.  And  we  did  very  well  with  it.  We  had  a 
good  many  commercial  accounts.  The  station  made  a  lot  of  money  on 
it. 

Brienes : 

Spot-carrier  means  that  you  had  many  individual  sponsors? 

Schacht: 

Many  announcements,  and  we  sold  what  we  called  participations  as 
well.  Chevron  Chemical,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil,  bought  five 
minutes  of  that  show  to  plug  their  pesticides.  We  had  Kaiser  Alum¬ 
inum  in  there;  we  had  Ford  trucks;  we  had  International  Harvester; 
a  long  list.  Then  I  had  another  twenty  minutes  at  noon.  The  Bank 
of  America  had  bought  fifteen  minutes  at  noon  when  I  was  at  NBC,  but 
they  did  not  go  with  us  to  ABC.  Their  agency  man  in  Fresno  who 
handled  their  agricultural  advertising  was  of  the  opinion  that  ABC 
rates  were  higher  than  they  should  be.  So  he  said  no.  But  that  was 
all  right  because  we  went  ahead  and  sold  it  to  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  The  first  radio  program  purchase  PG  and  E  made  in  twenty 
years  was  our  Noon  Farm  News  on  ABC.  We  were  very  proud  of  that. 

Then  we  brought  over  the  five-minute  show  the  Nulaid  Egg  people  had. 
When  I  left  NBC — I  couldn’t  say  exactly  how  much  revenue  I  took  out 
of  there — but  it  was  well  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Brienes : 

Had  you  ever  tried  to  use  that  as  a  bargaining  wedge  with  the  NBC 
station  before  you  moved  to  KGO? 

Schacht: 

Never  tried.  I  guess  it  just  isn’t  my  temperment. 
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A  Radio  Career  Ends 

Brienes: 

Now  you  left  KGO  in  1961,  If  you  were  doing  so  well,  why  would  you 
have  wanted  to  leave? 

Schacht : 

For  one  thing  I'd  been  getting  up  at  4:30  in  the  morning  for  some 
twenty  years  and  that  was  getting  a  little  bit  tiresome.  It 
certainly  was  not  money,  because  I  was  doing  well  financially. 

But  I  had  long  had  the  feeling,  as  I've  already  told  you,  that  farm 
broadcasting  was  not  going  to  survive  eventually  in  this  urban  area 
no  matter  how  good  a  job  I  did.  Eventually  stations  would  find,  or 
feel  at  least,  that  they  could  do  better  financially  by  working  on 
that  big  urban  audience  rather  than  trying  to  reach  that  much  smaller 
farm  audience,  even  though  that  audience  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  certain  products  or  product  groups.  What  had  happened  at  NBC  was 
a  manifestation  of  this — the  station's  desire  to  move  Doug  Pledger 
up  a  half  hour.  I  can't  argue  with  their  decision  on  purely  econ¬ 
omic  grounds,  but  I  think  in  the  end  it  cost  them  more  than  they 
gained.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there;  that  was  their  decision. 

I  had  the  same  feeling  over  at  KGO:  that  while  we  were  doing  very 
well,  we  were  living  on  borrowed  time.  It  might  not  be  the  next 
year  or  the  year  after  that  or  five  years,  but  ten  years  from  now 
this  thing  was  going  to  run  into  difficulty. 

Brienes : 

So  you  had  to  look  ahead? 

Schacht: 

You  have  to.  So  when  the  University  approached  me  I  was  of  a  frame 
of  mind  to  be  receptive. 

Brienes : 

Was  there  any  move  at  KGO  to  move  you  to  an  earlier  time,  the  way 

NBC  had  done? 

Schacht: 

None  at  all.  I  should  say  not.  I  was  bringing  in  more  money  than 
they  had  seen  in  a  long  time  and  they  were  very  pleased. 

Brienes : 

I  have  been  told  there  was. 

Schacht : 

Oh,  really?  No,  that  is  totally  untrue. 

Brienes : 

So  the  explanation  is  that  you  were  getting  off  the  ship  before  it 
sprang  a  leak? 

Schacht: 

Right.  As  I  say,  at  the  time  I  left  KGO  we  couldn't  have  been  stronger 
All  my  sponsors  had  renewed  and  we  were  on  the  verge  of  bringing  the 
Bank  of  America  account  back  in  and  I'm  sure  we  would  have  done  so, 
but  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  eventually  this  was  no  longer 
going  to  be  a  viable  situation. 
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When  I  left  broadcasting  and  went  to  the  University,  Standard 
Oil  took  the  money  they  were  spending  with  me  and  bought  KFRE  in 
Fresno,  KFBK  in  Sacramento,  and  a  station  in  Spokane,  Washington. 

They  were  able  to  buy  all  three  with  what  they  were  spending  with 
me,  so  I've  always  kidded  these  other  farm  broadcasters,  telling 
them,  I  spread  the  manna  around  when  I  left.  Because  it  wasn't 
just  the  Standard  sponsorship  but  others  as  well  kept  on  with  other 
people  after  I  left.  My  friends  in  farm  broadcasting  in  the  [Central] 
Valley  all  profited  by  the  fact  that  I  left.  All  of  that  money  came 
out  of  San  Francisco  and  into  the  valley. 

After  I  left,  things  just  fell  between  the  chairs  at  KGO.  I 
tried  to  find  someone  for  the  station  to  hire  and  several  people 
did  apply.  It  developed  into  the  station  saying  to  the  sponsors, 

"If  you'll  assure  us  you're  going  to  continue  with  these  programs 
why  then  we'll  hire  somebody  to  do  them."  And  the  sponsor  would 
say,  "We  don't  know.  Who  are  you  going  to  hire?" 

What  finally  happened  at  KGO? 

Nothing,  that  I  recall,  of  any  real  significance.  For  awhile  they 
did  about  the  same  thing  NBC  did.  When  I  left  NBC  there  was  talk 
at  that  station  about  some  kind  of  farm  service  to  follow  me.  Nothing 
ever  really  happened.  There  was  farm  news  ripped  off  the  wire  service 
machine  and  read  over  the  air,  and  that  was  about  it.  But  you  can't 
do  it  that  way.  This  is  a  specialized  field.  Somebody  has  to  be 
responsible  for  it,  and  direct  it  and  maintain  the  contacts  with 
agriculture,  know  the  people,  understand  the  problems  and  be  salable 
to  sponsors.  You  may  occasionally  pick  up  a  little  farm  business 
here  and  there  but  nothing  like  we  had  built  up. 

Was  that  the  end,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  of  farm  broadcasting 
out  of  the  Bay  area? 

I  would  say  yes.  There  may  have  been  a  few  wiggles  while  the 
rigor  mortis  was  setting  in  after  I  left,  but  substantially  that 
was  it.  As  I've  said,  the  story  of  farm  broadcasting  in  California 
is  that  it's  gone  steadily  downward  over  the  last  fifteen  years. 

It's  unfortunate,  because  radio  is  an  extremely  effective  medium 
in  reaching  farmers.  A  tremendous  amount  of  information  can  be 
conveyed  in  a  short  period  of  time.  It  can  be  specialized  informa¬ 
tion  even  in  as  diversified  an  agriculture  as  ours.  And  this  long 
decline  was  not  because  there  weren't  good  broadcasters  doing  a 
good  job  on  the  air,  but  because  of  the  basic  economic  problem. 

I'm  curious  about  the  fate  of  the  regional  shows  NBC  set  up  in 
1942  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour.  What 
happened  to  those  programs? 
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Gradually  succumbed  to  the  very  same  pressures  Ifve  been  talking  . 
about.  Gradually  those  stations  which  were  in  large  urban  centers 
became  less  concerned  with  the  farm  audience  as  it  dwindled,  much 
more  concerned  with  the  big  audience  which  they  found  could  pro¬ 
duce  more  revenue,  particularly  after  the  changes  in  programing 
that  took  place.  When  I  first  went  into  radio  you  had  lots  of 
fifteen-minute  and  half-hour  broadcasts.  After  World  War  II  that 
rapidly  changed  and  programing  on  stations  became  much  more  a 
matter  of  personalities  who  might,  say,  run  on  for  an  hour  or  two 
hours.  And  spot  announcements.  Sponsors  didn’t  buy  whole  blocks 
of  time  anymore;  they  bought  spot  announcements  within  these 
broadcasts.  And  when  you  have  a  very  salable  spot-carrying  show, 
like  Doug  Pledger’s  was  on  NBC  (they  had  to  place  limits  on  the 
number  of  commercials  the  program  could  carry) ,  when  you  have  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  can  generate  a  tremendous  amount  of  revenue. 

And,  of  course,  all  owned-and-operated  stations  were  constantly 
under  pressure  from  the  network  to  which  they  belonged  to  produce 
more  revenue. 

(In  the  early  days,  right  after  World  War  II,  a  lot  of  that 
revenue  generated  by  radio  went  to  finance  the  development  of 
television.  This  used  to  be  a  sore  point  with  people  in  radio 
because  they  were  having  the  pressure  put  on  them  to  produce  revenue 
which  would  support  the  new  medium  which  would  eventually  cut  their 
throats. ) 

Do  you  recall  specifically  the  fates  of  these  various  shows,  these 
network  shows? 

No,  I  don’t,  frankly.  They  just  gradually  petered  out.  Everett 
Mitchell  in  Chicago  went  on  ’til  1968,  I  know,  and  then  Ev  retired. 
And  he  was  not  replaced  in  the  same  kind  of  way. 

An  urban-oriented  show  replaced  this  farm  show? 

I’m  quite  sure  it  did,  yes.  And  I  honestly  can’t  even  remember  who 
was  doing  those  shows  on  the  other  0  and  0  stations  there  toward 
the  end,  because  we  had  no  real  contact. 


Schacht: 
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6.  FOREIGN  TRAVELS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CONCERNS 


Farm  Tours  Abroad 


Ifd  like  to  know  about  your  foreign  travels.  When  did  you  first 
leave  the  United  States  to  go  abroad? 

I  must  credit  an  old  friend,  now  deceased,  Ira  Blue,  for  years  a 
broadcaster  in  the  Bay  Area  for  being  responsible.  Ira  came  into 
the  NBC  office  one  afternoon  and  said,  "Hey,  do  you  want  to  go  to 
Australia?"  I  said,  "Sure,  why  not?"  He  said,  "If  you  do,  call 
Bud  [Boyd]  Madison  in  the  sales  department  down  at  Quantas  Airways." 

I  said,  "WhatTs  the  deal?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "they’ve  had  a  cattle¬ 
men’s  tour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  set  up  in  cooperation  with 
the  Record  Stockman  (a  well-known  livestock  magazine  in  Denver)  and 
they’re  not  doing  anything  at  all.  They  need  somebody  to  put  a 
shot  into  this  and  see  if  they  can’t  get  enough  people  to  make  it 
worthwhile."  So  I  saw  Boyd  Madison,  with  whom  I  later  was  associated 
in  the  travel  business,  and  we  struck  a  deal.  After  making  sure  this 
was  all  right  with  the  management  and  with  the  sponsors  I  began  men¬ 
tioning  this  tour  on  the  air.  We  did  finally  get  together  a  group 
of  ten  people  who  went  down. 

All  farmers? 

Some  were  and  some  weren’t.  As  I  said,  we  had  quite  a  substantial 
city  audience  and  in  later  years  as  we  took  these  flights  we  al¬ 
ways  had  a  few  people  who  really  weren’t  farm  people  but  enjoyed 
the  show  and  wanted  to  go  along  with  me. 

We  stopped  first  in  Hawaii,  just  sort  of  a  pleasure  stop  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and  then  we  left  Hawaii  late  in  the  evening 
around  ten  o’clock,  flew  overnight  to  Nandi  in  Fiji,  refueled  there 
and  then  got  into  Sydney  about  four-thirty  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 


I  had  met,  some  years  before,  a  man  named  John  Douglass,  who 
was  director  of  farm  broadcasting  for  the  Australian  Broadcasting 
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Commission.  John  had  shown  up  at  our  studios  one  day  in  San  Francisco. 

I  had  taken  him  to  lunch  and  we  hit  it  off  very  well,  perhaps  because 
I  took  him  to  the  old  Maye’s  Oyster  House  and  John  loved  oysters. 

When  I  learned  tHat~we  were  going  to  Australia  I  let  John  know. 

He  said,  "Come  along.  I ’ll  provide  you  with  all  the  recording 
gear  that  you’ll  need,  an  engineer,  a  car  and  somebody  to  drive  it." 

Now  the  big  feature  in  Sydney  at  that  time  was  the  Royal  Easter 
Show.  This  was  a  national  agricultural  show  and  industrial  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  show  grounds.  A  very  big  affair.  When  we  got  to  the 
Easter  Show  grounds  the  gentleman  from  the  Record  Stockman  would 
take  the  group  around  and  I  joined  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
mission  gang  at  their  headquarters,  which  was  where  John  Douglass  was , 
and  I  got  all  of  the  help  from  them  that  I  could  possibly  ask  for. 

They  knew  the  prominent  breeders,  they  knew  the  leading  station  owners, 
so  that  everywhere  that  we  went  I  had  most  interesting  interviews. 

I  got  a  lot  of  stuff  on  tape. 

I  recall  that  we  went  to  all  of  the  big  breed  dinners.  These 
were  elaborate  and  lavish  affairs  at  the  Hotel  Australia,  with 
handsomely  dressed  men  and  beautiful  women,  toasts  in  champagne  to 
the  queen,  the  whole  thing.  The  livestock  people  in  those  days  ran 
Australia.  They  were  the  people  who  had  money  in  Australia  and  when 
you  went  to  the  Royal  Angus  Society  dinner  or  the  Royal  Hereford  Society 
dinner,  you  were  mixing  with  "the  best  people"  in  Australia,  people 
who  had  the  money,  social  position,  education,  and  so  on.  Very,  very 
interesting  people,  and  very  friendly,  too.  You  never  had  any  feeling 
that  they  felt  they  were  in  any  way  superior.  The  Australians  are 
very  democratic,  very  hospitable,  warm  and  outgoing  people.  We  en¬ 
joyed  that  trip  very,  very  much. 

There  was  a  serious  side  to  that  trip  also.  The  people  who  went 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  be  meeting 
other  rural  people  and  seeing  how  they  conducted  their  agriculture. 

The  ordinary  tour  didn’t  provide  this. 

On  this  first  tour,  I  left  the  group  in  Australia  and  went  to 
New  Zealand.  The  New  Zealand  Tourist  Bureau  provided  me  with  a  car 
and  driver  and  we  traveled  around  the  North  Island.  The  local  radio 
station  in  Auckland  provided  me  with  recording  equipment.  There  I 
met  a  man  who  later  became  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Bruce  Broadhead, 
at  that  time  the  farm  director  at  the  station  in  Auckland  and  later 
director  of  talks  for  the  New  Zealand  Broadcasting  Commission  in 
Wellington.  Interesting  chap  and  a  good  broadcaster  who  was  a  fav¬ 
orite  of  John  Douglass.  He  joined  us  later  in  a  number  of  foreign 
seminars  for  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition  to  making  recordings  for  my  own  broadcast  I  was 
also  making  recordings  for  the  NBC  Monitor  weekend  service. 
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The  radio  show? 

That  was  on  the  radio.  They  were  interested  in  having  exotic 
sound  from  all  over  the  world,  so  I  would  bring  back  a  lot  of  that. 
I  remember  at  Korolevu  Lagoon  in  Fiji,  I  did  a  series  of  recordings 
of  native  drumbeats.  They  had  huge  log  drums  and  peculiar  beats 
which  meant  different  things.  We  did  more  taping  in  the  Taronga 
Park  Zoo  in  Sydney.  We  recorded  the  cry  of  the  koala  bear.  Very 
few  people  in  the  world  had  ever  heard  that  because  the  koala 
bear  makes  a  sound  really  only  when  he  is  very  agitated.  The 
director  of  the  zoo,  Mr.  Cody  (who,  incidentally,  told  me  he  was 
a  decendent  of  Buffalo  Bill)  and  his  helper  stirred  up  these  ani¬ 
mals  and  we  got  a  recording.  Then  we  went  up  to  Rotorua  in  New 
Zealand  and  interviewed  Rangi,  a  princess  of  the  Maori  tribe. 


A  Visit  in  the  Fijian  Bush 


From  New  Zealand  I  went  to  Fiji.  When  I  got  to  Fiji,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  tourist  people  again  picked  me  up,  and  the 
headmaster  of  the  boys’  school  in  Suva,  who  had  a  tape  recorder 
with  him,  joined  me  and  traveled  with  me  across  the  island  for 
three  days.  Then  Mr.  Parham  from  the  Fijian  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  came  to  see  me.  He  said,  "We  can  either  go  into  the  bush 
or  we  can  go  over  and  see  the  experiment  station.”  I  said,  ’’Let’s 
go  to  the  bush!”  So  we  started  out  on  this  dirt  road  and  came  to 
a  little  village  where  we  picked  up  a  great,  huge  Fijian.  He  was 
dragging  part  of  an  angona  plant,  the  roots  of  which,  as  I  learned, 
are  used  in  making  kava,  which  for  centuries  has  been  the  ceremonial 
drink  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  was  a  present,  I  was  told,  for  Mnasa. 
Mnasa  was  a  head  man,  I  guess  you’d  call  him,  and  a  very  close 
collaborator  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  one  of  these 
hill  sections.  We  were  going  to  go  see  him. 

After  traveling  on  a  red  dirt  road  we  finally  came  out  along 
a  mangrove  swamp.  We  suddenly  pulled  off  the  road  by  a  channel  of 
open  water  and  here  was  a  dugout  canoe  with  two  or  three  natives. 
This  was  what  we  were  going  to  take  to  see  Mnasa.  It  was  raining — 
just  a  torrent!  We  did  have  one  raincoat  that  Parham  had  brought 
along.  He  took  pity  on  me  and  let  me  wear  it,  while  he  was  wearing 
just  a  shirt  and  shorts.  We  got  into  this  canoe  and  started  down 
this  muddy  channel  through  this  mangrove  swamp.  Occasionally  we 
would  pass  a  native  village.  Little  kids  would  come  running  out 
of  the  bures  and  any  adults  would  smile  and  wave  and  shout  ’’bulla 
bulla"  to  you,  which  is  their  greeting.  Suddenly  I  heard  Parham 
say  to  the  big  Fijian,  "Did  you  get  in  touch  with  Mnasa  and  tell  him 
we  were  coming?”  ”0h,  yes,  yes,”  he  said,  he  had  done  that.  So 
Parham  said,  "Then  who  is  this  coming  in  that  canoe?"  We  looked  a 
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little  way  ahead  and  here  was  an  elderly  man  approaching  with  his 
rather  buxom  wife  and  a  couple  of  small  children  in  a  canoe  loaded 
down  with  coconuts  and  bananas  and  things  off  his  farm.  This  was 
Mnasa,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  we  were  coming  to  visit  him  at  all . 
He  was  headed  for  market. 

But  Mnasa  and  Parham  were  good,  old  friends,  and  he  forgot 
about  going  to  market.  Simply  turned  around  and  headed  off  down  this 
channel,  and  we  followed.  Went  through  mangrove  swamps  and  places 
where  the  growth  was  so  low  that  you  had  to  duck  down  into  the  canoe 
to  get  under  it.  We  got  through  the  swamp  and  out  in  the  river, 
across  that  and  through  another  stretch  of  swamp,  and  tied  up  to 
the  roots  of  a  big  tree — this  was  their  landing.  Then  we  set  out 
on  foot  up  this  narrow  path — a  strip  of  red  mud,  really — and  after 
an  hour  or  so,  we  found  ourselves  at  Mnasa Ts  bure. 

This  was  a  thatched  hut  with  mat  flooring.  Surrounding  it  were 
trees  of  various  kinds  and  gardens  where  he  did  his  farming.  He  had 
grapefruit  and  oranges  and  bananas.  He  raised  vegetables  and  quite 
a  variety  of  products.  In  front  of  the  house  they  had  some  standards 
put  up  and  sheet  iron  over  them.  When  we  got  there,  Mnasa Ts  wife 
would  not  admit  us  immediately,  because  the  house  was  not  in  order. 
She  went  in  and  washed  the  mats  on  the  floor  and  got  ready  to  mix 
the  kava,  so  we  huddled  outside  in  the  rain  under  this  sheet  iron 
roof,  just  covered  with  mud. 

Mnasa  would  go  out  into  the  trees,  cut  various  fruits  and  bring 
them  back  and  show  to  us.  We  had  quite  a  discussion  of  the  way  that 
he  farmed  and  the  things  that  he  produced.  He  was  presented  to  me 
as  a  leader  in  adopting  new  agricultural  practices.  He  really  was 
quite  progressive.  Mnasa  was  always  among  the  first  to  pick  up  on 
new  types  of  crops.  He  was  open  to  suggestion  and  willing  to  let 
you  use  a  little  part  of  his  land  to  try  and  prove  something  to 
somebody  else,  you  know.  HeTs  what  our  Extension  people  in  this 
country  call  a  "good  cooperator". 

All  of  this  time  the  rain  continued  to  drum  on  the  roof.  I 
was  soggy.  We  were  all  splattered  with  red  mud  from  the  trail. 

Mnasa  brought  a  crock  full  of  water  to  pour  over  our  hands  so  that 
we  could  at  least  wash  up  a  little  while  we  talked. 

Finally  we  got  the  signal  that  we  could  enter  the  bure.  It  was 
a  one-room  hut,  the  floor  covered  with  the  woven  mats  the  family  had 
scrubbed  while  we  waited,  only  two  pictures  on  the  walls — one  a 
photograph  of  the  queen,  the  other  a  newspaper  picture  of  Brian 
Donleavy,  the  motion  picture  star — a  rather  incongruous  pairing — 
and  in  the  center  of  the  floor  stood  a  wooden  table  with  a  chair 
at  each  end.  Parham  was  motioned  to  one  chair  and  I  to  the  other. 

The  rest  of  the  group  sat  on  the  floor  in  a  semicircle  facing  us. 
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In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  the  kava  bowl  in  which  Mnasa ’s  wife 
had  been  preparing  this  muddy-looking  drink.  It  is  made  by  repeatedly 
washing  and  kneading  the  angona  root  in  water.  Frankly,  it  is  also 
made  by  chewing  the  root  and  spitting  it  into  the  water.  I  tried 
not  to  think  of  that  possibility.  However,  a  Fijian  can  present  no 
finer  welcome  to  a  visitor  than  by  treating  him  to  kava.  They 
themselves  drink  it  in  quantity.  It  is  said  not  to  have  a  strong 
effect  but  it  does,  if  drunk  in  large  quantities,  do  something  to 
control  of  the  limbs,  so  that  on  occasions  when  a  drinking  bout  may 
go  on  for  hours,  the  drinker  may  have  difficulty  in  walking. 

At  any  rate  I  was  unprepared  for  what  followed.  Gifts  had  been 
exchanged  as  we  had  entered.  (The  angona  plant  had  been  presented 
to  Mnasa  by  Johnny,  the  big  fellow  we  had  picked  up.  Cigarettes  were 
exchanged.  Then  suddenly  one  of  Mnasa fs  sons  approached  me  with  a 
cocoanut  shell  filled  with  kava.  I  noticed  then  a  smaller  cocoanut 
shell  was  at  my  elbow.  I  held  this  up  and  the  young  man  poured  it 
full  of  what  looked  like  used  dishwater.  The  group  on  the  floor 
immediately  began  clapping  their  hands  and  shouting  what  sounded  to 
me  like  matha,  matha,  matha.  .  .  . 11  Parham  whispered,  ,?Thatfs  down 
on  the  hatch.  So  I  took  down  the  whole  shellfull  in  one  draught. 

It  was  better  than  it  looked,  rather  peppery,  and  in  a  way  refresh¬ 
ing,  although  I  wouldn’t  match  it  up  with  a  good  highball.  The  kava 
went  around  to  everyone  then,  each  time  acompanied  by  shouts  of  ’’matha”, 
until  it  had  been  finished.  And  then  we  had  of  all  things,  English 
tea  with  cakes.  And  conversation  on  a  variety  of  topics.  The  Fijians 
were  curious  about  the  United  States  and  about  me.  I  replied  to  their 
questions  as  best  I  could  through  Parham’s  help.  I  was  beginning  to 
be  impressed  particularly  with  Mnasa ’s  questions  and  his  interest 
particularly  in  the  modern  way  of  doing  things  on  the  farm.  From 
the  conversation  alone  one  would  hardly  have  know  that  we  were  in 
a  thatched  bure  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Fijian  bush  talking  with 
people  whose  grandfathers  had  been  cannibals.  (There  is  an  old 
English  saying,  you  know,  ’’tough  as  Baker’s  boots”  which  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  a  missionary  named  Baker  was  killed  for  offending 
a  Fijian  chief  and  was  eaten.  Later  when  the  British  came  to  exact 
satisfaction  the  natives  explained  that  Baker  had  broken  one  of 
their  taboos  and  thus  was  instantly  killed.  They  also  complained 
that  he  had  been  very  tough  in  the  legs  when  they  ate  him.  Of 
course,  he  had  been  wearing  boots,  something  that  in  those  barefoot 
islands  were  unknown.) 

At  any  rate  we  were  having  interesting  conversation  when 
suddenly  Mnasa  said  something  to  Parham  in  Fijian.  Parham  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "Mnasa  says  the  velii  were  here  last  night.  They 
are  the  spirits  that  live  in  the  forest.  He  heard  them  outside  the 
bure  and  this  morning  he  found  their  hair  caught  in  the  bush."  He 
explained  to  me  later  that  a  black  hair-like  fungus  grows  on  trees 
in  the  bush.  The  natives  find  it  and  think  it  is  the  hair  of  the 
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splits  caught  in  the  bark.  So  here  we  were  talking  of  quite  modern 
approaches  to  farming  and  of  conditions  in  this  country,  and  the 
headman  was  at  the  same  time  convinced  that  spirits  of  the  forest  . 
lurked  outside  his  hut  at  night.  I  thought  it  was  an  interesting 
example  of  how  the  old  and  the  new  were  both  in  the  minds  of  even 
the  most  progressive  natives. 

I  imagine  we  stayed  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  took  our  leave  in 
very  friendly  fashion,  and  wended  our  way  back  down  the  hill  through 
the  rain,  mud,  and  tall  grass.  Back  across  the  river  and  through 
the  swamps  in  our  dugout.  When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel  I  had  liter¬ 
ally  to  wash  my  shoes  inside  and  out  for  the  mud.  Everything  I  had 
on  was  soaked.  But,  of  course,  the  rain  was  warm.  The  experience 
was  certainly  worth  the  trouble. 

I  was  staying  at  the  old  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  in  Suva,  right 
down  on  the  waterfront,  in  a  room  on  the  veranda  of  the  first  floor. 

No  bath.  To  clean  up  I  had  to  go  round  into  the  main  lobby  and  up 

to  the  second  floor.  It  was  a  colorful  old  place  that  once  had 

been  the  finest  in  the  South  Pacific  islands.  All  the  help  was 
native,  barefoot,  fuzzy  hair,  and  all  smiles,  friendly,  loved  to 
sing.  The  dining  room  was  quite  formal  but  the  food  was  awful,  es- 
ecially  for  a  tropic  island.  They  tried  to  specialize  in  heavy 
English  food  that  was  not  suited  to  the  climate.  My  friend  from 

the  boys’  school  came  in  one  night  with  his  wife  for  dinner  and 

afterward  we  went  to  a  private  club  for  a  drink  or  two.  I  had  an 

opportunity  there  to  meet  a  small  group  of  the  expatriates  from 

England,  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  who  lived  and  worked 
in  Suva,  and  I  must  say  I  think  they  must  have  found  it  very  pro¬ 
vincial  and  boring  at  times.  I  understand  things  have  picked  up 
considerably  now  with  much  more  tourist  travel,  for  example,  but 
it  still  is  a  long  way  from  anywhere.  At  the  club  I  felt  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  Somerset  Maugham  could  easily  have  used  to  set  the  mood 
for  a  short  story. 

At  that  time  they  had  only  a  grass  runway  at  Suva.  I  am  sure 

that  has  changed.  I  took  a  light  plane  off  that  strip  and  flew 

across  the  island  to  Nadi  from  where  I  flew  overnight  to  Honolulu. 

Nadi  at  that  time  was  the  air  crossroads  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
I  recall  doing  a  recording  for  Monitor  with  some  types  waiting 
there  for  the  next  plane  going  north.  That  was  before  the  long- 
range  jets,  and  all  the  planes  going  between  this  country  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  came  through  Nadi.  They  stopped  there  to  refuel.  I 
had  wanted  to  go  on  over  to  Tonga  and  Tahiti,  but  only  one  plane  a 
week,  a  seaplane,  went  over  from  Suva  and  I  couldn’t  wait  to  meet 
that  schedule.  Nowadays  that  has  all  changed  and  the  traffic  is 
heavy.  When  I  was  there  the  tourist  traffic  from  this  country  was 
just  beginning  although  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  had  long 
been  coming  to  Fiji  for  vacations. 
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Farm  Bureau  Federation  Tour  Ventures 


The  tours  I  accompanied  after  this  first  one  were  sponsored  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

How  did  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  get  into  the  travel  business, 
and  how  were  you  involved? 

I  wasn’t  in  at  the  first  of  the  Cal  Farm  Travel  Service.  Frank 
Pearce,  who  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  Farm  Bureau  was  the 
founding  father.  There  was  a  strong  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  the  idea  that  f armer-to-farraer  visits  overseas  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  cement  relationships  between  countries.  They  had 
started  this  with  trips  to  Mexico.  They  had  become  rather  deeply 
involved  with  Mexican  farmers  in  northern  Mexico  and  groups  visited 
across  the  borders.  Over  a  period  of  years  this  developed  into 
quite  a  thing.  Later  on  the  Farm  Bureau  also  became  involved  in 
bringing  young  Japanese  farmers  to  this  country  to  spend  some  time 
on  California  farms.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
this  could  be  valuable.  It  could  give  California  farmers  a  better 
insight  into  what  was  going  on  overseas,  and  it  could  give  farmers 
in  other  countries  an  opportunity  to  meet  substantial,  responsible 
farmers  from  this  country.  It  really  was  an  experiment  in  interna¬ 
tional  friendship . 

Where  did  the  money  come  from  for  this? 

I  suppose  the  Farm  Bureau  subsidized  it  until  the  travel  service 
developed  sufficient  business  that  it  supported  itself.  They’ve 
enlarged  a  great  deal  and  they  now  run  programs  for  Farm  Bureaus 
in  quite  a  number  of  other  states.  They’ve  had,  for  a  long  time 
now,  a  cooperative  overseas  travel  program  with  Farm  Journal  maga¬ 
zine.  And  they  also  do  general  travel  business. 

It  is  an  income-producing  venture  now? 

I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

When  I  first  became  associated  with  it  in  1958,  Frank  Pearce 
had  heard  that  I  had  gone  overseas  with  this  group  for  the  Record 
Stockman  and  for  Quantas.  He  was  looking  for  ways  of  promoting 
these  tours.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  whether  I  would  cooperate  in 
putting  on  a  tour  of  South  America  and  the  Caribbean.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  doing  so.  I  got  the  authority  to  proceed  from 
NBC  and  my  various  sponsors.  On  successive  mornings  I  would  men¬ 
tion  when  we  were  going,  where  we  were  going,  and  so  on,  and 
solicit  people,  if  they  were  interested,  to  write  in  to  me.  I 
would  pass  the  request  on  to  the  California  Farm  Bureau.  We  always 
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would  have  a  natural  feeling  of  association  because  it  was  a  Farm 
Bureau  program,  but  at  the  same  time  we  always  had  a  fairly  substan¬ 
tial  minority  of  urban  people  who  went  along.  They  too,  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fact  that  we  were  doing  something  different.  This  was 
not  just  the  ordinary  tour.  It  got  out  of  the  cities  and  into  the 
country  and  had  features  you  couldn’t  find  in  competitive  tours. 

The  first  one  was  around  South  America.  The  next  year  Frank 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  Orient  with  them.  We  did  the  Philippines, 

Hong  Kong,  Japan,  and  Bangkok.  The  next  year  we  went  back  again 
and  followed  basically  the  same  itinerary  except  we  saw  more  in 
Japan.  From  Bangkok  we  went  on  to  Penang,  a  very  lovely  island  off 
the  coast  of  Malaysia.  Then  we  went  by  train  the  length  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  down  to  Singapore  and  came  back  from  Singapore  then 
to  Manila. 

Brienes:  How  long  were  these  trips? 

Schacht:  Normally  about  a  month.  We  covered  a  great  deal  of  territory  and 

we  met  many  interesting  people.  We  always  had  luncheons  and  dinners 
with  people  and  tried  to  get  to  know  them  better.  I  think  they 
appreciated  this.  Since  that  time  Cal  Farm  Travel  Service,  when 
they  go  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  have  an  arrangement  whereby 
they  actually  stay  overnight  in  farm  homes  down  there.  Incidentally, 

I  didn’t  go  on  their  first  trip  down  there,  but  I  planned  it  for 
them.  This  was  later  on,  when  I  had  become  associated  with  a  travel 
agency  called  Pacific  Pathways,  as  a  consultant  on  the  development 
of  agricultural  tours.  We  also  handled  the  first  California  Alumni 
Association  tour  to  the  Orient. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  we  did  was  develop  agricul¬ 
tural  tours  into  this  country.  For  example,  a  tour  of  French  live¬ 
stock  breeders,  over  here  approximately  three  weeks,  visited  various 
beef-breeding  stations,  some  of  the  top  herds  in  the  country,  the 
big  livestock  exposition  in  Chicago — the  International.  We  took 
them  to  the  American  Breeding  Service,  one  of  the  leading  centers 
of  artificial  insemination  in  the  Midwest,  and  this  type  of  thing. 
Later  on  we  handled  the  World  Hereford  Congress  in  Australia.  We 
became  the  official  agency  for  that.  This  was  an  added  facet  to 
my  experience  in  the  agricultural  tour  business.  This  lasted  five 
years.  My  last  tour  to  the  Orient  on  behalf  of  the  Cal  Farm  Travel 
Service  was  also  in  collaboration  with  Pacific  Pathways. 

Well,  let  me  backtrack  and  I’ll  give  you  a  little  synopsis  of 
the  South  American  trip  for  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  recall  that  we  went 
with  fifty-five  on  that  first  tour.  We  stopped  first  in  Panama,  then 
in  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  from  Uruguay  we  went  on  to 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  then  over  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  then  home  from  there. 
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Frank  had  been  to  South  America  and  built  up  associations  with 
organizations  of  South  American  farmers.  We  spent  two  or  three 
days  in  Panama.  That  was  really  a  sightseeing  trip  because  there’s 
not  much  agriculture.  Then  we  went  on  to  Peru.  When  we  arrived  we 
had  a  good  briefing  on  agriculture  within  the  country,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  we  took  our  party  accompanied  by  people  who  knew  the  agricul¬ 
ture  and  went  out  to  see  it. 

I  recall  that  we  made  a  long  trip  out  of  Lima,  for  example, 
down  to  a  valley  which  had  recently  received  water  from  a  new  irri¬ 
gation  project.  We  were  accompanied  by  the  agricultural  attach^ 
from  the  United  States  Embassy  and  a  couple  of  his  associates,  and 
we  had  a  representative  there  from  the  Peruvian  government.  We 
went  to  the  farmers’  markets,  to  farms,  and  the  irrigation  project, 
and  generally  had  a  good,  informative,  interesting  day  out  in  the 
field.  This  is  the  way  we  tried  to  work. 

From  there  we  went  to  Santiago  in  Chile.  We  had  a  very  fine 
field  trip  up  this  long  central  valley  of  Chile,  up  to  a  very  large 
ranch,  and  spent  three  or  four  hours  there  with  the  owner.  A  highly 
educated  person — his  son  had  been  educated  at  Oxford.  In  South 
America,  you  know,  landholdings  were  held  by  pretty  substantial 
’people.  South  Americans  for  years  had  looked  more  to  Europe,  than 
to  the  United  States.  In  more  recent  years  that’s  changed  a  good 
deal,  but  for  a  long,  time  the  ties — ethnic  ties,  language  ties, 
cultural  ties  and  so  on — were  really  strong  with  Europe. 

We  went  from  Chile  to  Argentina  and  went  through  the  same  thing 
there.  We  went  up  into  the  Pampas  and  had  a  day  seeing  that  fabu¬ 
lous  grassland  area.  From  there  to  Uruguay.  We  had  a  memorable 
day  there  in  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  Montevideo.  We  were 
entertained  by  members  of  the  Uruguayan  farmers’  organization  who 
showed  us  a  more  diversified  agriculture — a  lot  of  fruit  and  grapes 
and  vegetables.  Most  interesting.  We  had  a  gala  luncheon  in  the 
basement  of  a  winery.  A  very,  very  pleasant  day.  Everywhere  that 
we  went  we  found  the  people  cordial. 

Were  you  leading  this  tour  now? 

No.  Frank  Pearce  was  the  leader.  My  agreement  was  that  I  would  do 
things  like  acting  as  toastmaster  at  banquets,  and  I  took  along  the 
trusty  recorder,  and  did  a  lot  of  things  for  my  own  broadcast.  For 
weeks  after  we  returned  from  a  month-long  trip  I  would  be  talking 
about  it  on  the  air.  From  those  broadcasts,  I  used  to  write  a  diary 
of  the  trip  and  each  member  of  the  trip  got  it  as  a  permanent  record, 
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Tourist  Attitudes 


People  who  went  on  this  tour,  were  they  already  seasoned  travelers 
or  was  this  an  eye-opener  for  them? 

Thinking  of  that  whole  group  of  fifty-five,  there  were  some  people 
who  had  traveled  a  great  deal,  but  most  had  not  traveled  overseas 
very  much,  if  at  all.  For  some  this  was  the  first  time  they’d 
ever  gotten  out  of  the  United  States  and  been  where  the  language 
and  the  culture  was  different.  Unfortunately  so  many  Americans, 
in  my  experience,  find  it  very  difficult — or  they  won’t  really  make 
an  effort — to  understand  what’s  in  the  minds  of  people  where  the 
culture  is  very  much  different.  Get  them  into  a  culture  like  that 
of  Bangkok,  for  example,  and  you  find  that  while  they  like  to  go 
around  and  look  at  all  of  this,  many  would  make  very  little  attempt 
to  understand  why  these  people  they  were  visiting  did  the  things 
they  did  and  thought  the  way  that  they  did. 

They  would  comment,  for  example,  on  the  way  that  farming  was 
carried  out  in  a  place  like  Japan.  One  day  we  had  taken  the  train 
from  Tokyo  to  Kofu,  which  is  in  the  mountains.  Kofu  is  a  wine¬ 
growing  region,  also  raises  some  fruit  and  has  some  highland  grain 
and  so  on — a  beautiful  area.  From  Kofu,  where  we  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  local  farmers  and  government  officials,  we  took  a 
bus  to  Lake  Kawaguchi.  The  peaches  and  cherries  were  blooming,  and 
it  was  beautiful  up  there.  Lake  Kawaguchi  is  a  large  lake  and  Mount 
Fuji  is  right  above  it.  You  could  see  Fuji  in  complete  detail,  long 
snow  streamers  off  this  perfectly  symmetrical  mountain.  Altogether 
a  delightful  spot. 

Then  the  next  day  we  came  back  down  to  the  coast.  We  stopped 
in  a  small  mountain  village  on  the  way  and  had  time  to  walk  around. 
Agriculture  in  that  area  was  quite  primitive.  They  were  very  small 
holdings,  principally  hand  labor.  Very  little  machinery  was  used. 

Two  or  three  of  us  walking  together  saw  this  woman  jumping  up  and 
down  out  in  the  field.  This  seemed  rather  strange  to  us.  As  we 
came  close  we  realized  what  she  had  done  was  spade  up  this  little 
plot  and  now  was  jumping  up  and  down  on  this  soil  to  tamp  it  down 
and  make  a  good  seed  bed.  That  sort  of  thing  was  a  part  of  their 
life,  the  rhythm  of  their  agriculture.  But  some  of  our  people,  I 
think,  were  inclined  to  look  down  upon  this  sort  of  thing  and  say, 
’’Well,  you  know,  the  people  aren’t  very  advanced.”  True,  they 
weren’t,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  there  was  something  to  be  learned. 
I’m  afraid  that  often  this  experience  of  being  abroad  was  more  like 
people  having  had  an  interesting  time  and  a  lot  of  interesting  things 
to  tell  their  friends  when  they  got  home,  but  not  having  gotten  much 
more  than  a  superficial  understanding  of  what  was  there. 
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I’ll  give  you  another  example.  A  very  fine  gentleman,  a  farmer 
on  one  of  our  tours  to  Japan,  had  been  on  two  tours  of  mine — very 
nice  people,  he  and  his  wife.  We  came  to  the  great  Buddha  Kamakura. 
This  is  a  landmark  in  Japan,  quite  a  remarkable  statue.  I  won’t  tell 
you  what  the  man  said  but,  in  what  he  obviously  thought  was  a 
humorous  tone,  he  made  an  extremely  slurring  remark  about  this  parti¬ 
cular  Buddha.  This  was  a  concrete  example  of  what  I’ve  been  talking 
about.  Here  was  something  quite  remarkable,  held  in  great  reverence 
in  this  particular  country.  Then  a  person  like  this  would  make  a 
remark  like  that.  It  didn’t  sit  very  well  with  me. 

I  guess  what  I’m  saying  is  that  I  would  liked  to  have  seen  a 
bit  more  intellectual  curiosity  on  the  part  of  our  people — or  many 
of  them — as  to  the  basic  social  values  in  those  countries,  the  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs,  that  sort  of  thing. 

A  Broadening  Perspective  on  World  Agriculture 

Brienes : 

These  trips  were  your  first  real  overseas  adventures,  weren’t  they? 

Schacht : 

Yes,  that’s  correct. 

Brienes: 

What  was  the  affect  of  them  on  you? 

Schacht: 

The  principal  effect,  I  suppose,  was  just  to  whet  my  appetite  to 
go  more.  I  was  trying  to  interpret  these  countries  to  people  after 

I  got  back,  so  even  if  I  had  not  been  as  interested  as  I  was,  I 
perforce  would  have  had  to  look  into  it  more  deeply  than  a  lot  of 
the  people  on  the  tour.  I  had  to  take  copious  notes  and  pick  up 
everything  I  could,  and  bring  it  back  with  me. 

Brienes: 

It  seems  that  these  trips  were  an  important  part  of  your  own 
education. 

Schacht : 

Very  much  so. 

Brienes : 

Did  they  change  your  perspective  on  agriculture? 

Schacht: 

It  brought  you  to  realize  that  we  have  a  type  of  agriculture  here 
which  is  dictated  by  a  lot  of  things.  Great  variety  of  climate, 
abundant  soil  resources,  a  highly  developed  infrastructure,  com¬ 
paratively  abundant  capital  and  credit  used  by  farmers  and  a 
relatively  high  educational  level  among  farmers.  So  you  can’t 
really  expect  to  reproduce  our  agriculture  in  a  lot  of  places  overseas. 

For  example,  in  the  mountains  above  Baguio  in  the  Philippines 
there  were  these  magnificent,  centuries-old,  rice  terraces.  They’ve 
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been  laboriously  created  over  thousands  of  years,  with  very  ingenious 
methods  of  irrigation  leading  water  down  these  enormous  stretches  of 
rice  paddies  built  on  sheer  hillsides.  It's  not  the  same  as  the 
Sacramento  Valley  where  we  have  a  completely  mechanized  rice-growing 
system.  They  did  everything  by  hand.  We  couldn't  transplant  our 
system  of  agriculture  into  that  particular  set  of  conditions  any 
more  than  they  could  bring  theirs  over  here.  We  saw,  of  course, 
many  examples  of  United  States  aid  extended  to  agriculturists  in 
other  countries.  Always  a  question  as  to  just  how  effective  this 
was.  I  think  no  doubt  we  erred,  in  the  old  American  way,  of  think¬ 
ing  that  if  we  just  spent  a  lot  of  money  we'd  get  the  job  done  faster 
and  better.  That's  not  necessarily  so.  A  good  friend  of  mine,  in 
charge  of  U.  S.  agricultural  aid  in  Egypt  when  I  was  there,  was  al¬ 
most  totally  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  help  these  people,  because 
of  the  machinations  of  their  own  bureaucracy,  and  handicapped  by  the 
necessities  of  diplomacy.  Not  just  language  and  education,  but  many 
things  can  frustrate  desires. 

Did  your  wife,  Mary,  get  to  go  along  on  these  trips? 

No.  We  had  the  family  at  home  and  the  children  in  school  and  it 
wasn't  easy  for  her  to  run  off  even  if  she  had  really  wanted  to. 

She's  not  as  enthusiastic  a  traveler  as  I  am  anyway.  I'm  always 
restless . 


Europe  and  the  Question  of  Foreign  Trade 


The  only  trip  that  I  took  overseas  with  the  family  was  to  Europe 
in  '62.  At  that  time  I  went  independently  and  made  some  contacts 
that  were  quite  valuable  later,  particularly  with  the  British 
National  Farmers  Union.  And  I  gathered  quite  a  bit  of  information 
for  my  column,  which  by  that  time  was  running  in  the  Chronicle. 

But  that  was  a  vacation  trip.  It  was  just  incidental  that  as  I 
went  around  I'd  stop  off  in  the  embassy  and  make  a  few  contacts. 

I  did  in  Denmark,  again  in  Britain  and  so  on. 

But  in  '63,  I  went  over  again.  The  European  Economic  Community 
was  having  this  battle  with  the  United  States  over  the  restrictions 
placed  on  imports  of  U.  S.  poultry  into  Europe — the  so-called 
"chicken  war".  Western  Europe,  the  area  of  the  community  plus 
Great  Britain,  which  is  now  part  of  the  community,  was  the  major 
export  market  for  California's  specialty  crops.  Seeing  the 
implications  for  farm  exports,  the  California  Farm  Bureau  decided 
to  take  a  group  of  farmers  to  visit  the  Common  Market.  They  decided 
it  would  be  well  to  know  more  about  the  community,  to  expose  some  of 
California's  leading  agriculturists  to  the  thinking  over  there. 
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They  asked  me  to  go  along  and  write  the  report  of  the  trip. 

We  had  a  group  of  about  twenty  Farm  Bureau  people  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  California.  People  quite  substantial  and  influential 
in  their  own  farming  circles.  Louis  Rizzoni,  president  of  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  that  time,  went  along  as  the 
leader.  We  flew  first  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  had  a  briefing  there 
and  then  flew  to  Brussels,  where  we  conducted  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  United  States1  representatives  to  the  community, 
with  representatives  of  the  community’s  own  government — their  own 
bureacuracy — and  also  with  members  of  the  European  farmers’  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  COPA,  which  is  made  up  of  farmers’  organizations 
within  the  individual  countries.  We  were  exposed,  of  course,  to 
the  thinking  behind  the  development  of  their  common  agricultural 
policy,  which  is  frankly  protectionist.  We  then  went  on  to  Luxem- 
borg,  to  France,  to  Italy.  When  we  came  back  I  did  the  story  of 
that  tour  in  my  columns  in  the  Chronicle,  and  then  again  did  the 
report  for  the  Farm  Bureau  I  had  agreed  to  write  when  they  asked 
me  to  go. 


Common  Market  Trade  Survey,  1964 


This  led  to  their  request  to  me  in  1964  to  go  back  to  Europe 
and  conduct  my  own  individual  survey  of  what  was  going  on  over 
there  in  terms  of  export  trade.  The  Kennedy  Round  of  international 
trade  negotiations  was  then  impending.  The  Farm  Bureau  wanted  me 
to  find  out  how  the  market’s  policies  were  affecting  the  export 
of  California  farm  commodities  and  how  they  might  be  expected  to 
continue  affecting  these,  and  to  give  them  a  detailed,  I  almost 
said  exhaustive,  report.  This  they  would  use  in  testimony  at  public 
hearings  held  by  the  federal  government  in  its  attempt  to  develop 
policy  for  use  in  the  trade  negotiations. 

This  was  a  very  broadening  experience.  I  had  had  some  con¬ 
tact  with  foreign  trade  and  become  interested  in  it  through  my 
column  and  through  broadcasting,  but  the  1963  visit  was  the  first 
time  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  people  intimately 
involved  in  negotiating  international  differences  like  this 
chicken  war.  The  ’64  trip  was  even  more  informative.  It  got  me 
off  into  rather  deep  involvement  in  the  policy  side  of  foreign 
trade.  Not  on  the  technical  sales  end,  but  the  policy  side.  I 
recall  that  Karl  Brandt,  a  noted  agricultural  economist  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  took  the  report  I  did  on  my  ’64  trip  and  told  the 
Commonwealth  Club  it  was  the  best  thing  ever  written  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community.  That  may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  but 
it  sounded  good  at  the  time! 
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Foreign  Trade  Problems  of  California’s  Specialty  Crops 

Schacht : 

Ever  since,  in  one  way  or  another  I  have  had  my  hand  in  trade. 

When  I  later  joined  California  Canners  and  Growers,  I  found  this 
cooperative  deeply  involved  in  export  trade  in  canned  fruits. 

Through  our  interest  and  through  meetings  held  by  the  Canners’ 

League  of  California  in  the  export  area,  I  began  also  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  United  States  National  Fruit  Export  Council, 
which  represents  the  export  interests  of  people  in  dried,  fresh, 
and  canned  fruit.  (Later  I  was  president  of  the  council,  in  1973 
and  1974.)  When  I  joined  Cal  Can,  competition  in  Western  Europe 
was  severe  with  Australia  and  South  Africa.  One  of  the  things 
that  made  competition  even  more  difficult  for  California  exporters 
was  that  the  Australian  government  was  subsidizing  its  exports  of 
canned  fruits  and  fruit  cocktail  to  the  European  market. 

Our  growers  and  our  processors  had  complained  to  our  govern¬ 
ment  many  times  about  this.  It  had  been  taken  up  in  international 
conferences.  No  progress  was  being  made.  The  so-called  Tripartite 
Agreements  were  set  up  among  South  Africa,  Australia  and  the  United 
States  for  periodic  consultation.  That  didn’t  seem  to  be  getting 
us  very  far  either,  in  meeting  this  threat.  The  Australians  were 
ignoring  remonstrances  from  this  country.  Bob  Gibson,  our  presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  hope  for  Australia 
to  retreat  from  its  policy  of  subsidization  until  they  were  told  by 
our  government  that  unless  they  retreated  from  that  position  the 

United  States  was  going  to  retaliate  by  offering  the  same  kind  of 
assistance  to  our  canners. 

We  had  to  get  two  things.  The  agreement,  number  one,  of  our 
own  industry.  Number  two,  of  our  own  government.  That  was  not  easy. 

We  were  opposed  by  other  canners,  particularly  canners  who  had  in¬ 
ternational  interests  and  were  supplying  the  European  market  with 
canned  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

One  in  particular  had  a  buying  arrangement  in  Australia.  So  we 
were  opposed  within  our  own  industry.  Nevertheless,  we  persisted. 

I  recall  going  back  to  Washington  and  taking  part  in  industry  con¬ 
ferences  in  which,  as  I  say,  we  had  opposition.  We  talked  to  the 
growers,  the  Canning  Peach  Association,  the  Cling  Peach  Advisory 

Board  and  others.  Gradually  these  pressures  began  to  take  shape. 
Finally,  we  were  able  to  overcome  that  opposition.  Our  government 
became  interested.  Not,  I  think,  because  of  our  single  case  but 
because  it  had  implications  for  other  commodities  as  well. 

Brienes: 

Who  was  the  most  helpful  to  you  in  the  government  in  Washington? 

Schacht: 

Among  them  was  Don  Ruble,  now  retired,  the  son,  incidentally,  of 
a  former  Agricultural  Extension  Service  executive  here  in  California, 
now  a  consultant  for  the  California  dried  fruit  industry  back  in 
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Washington,  for  many  years  a  very  important  executive  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Agriculture  Service  of  USDA.  Also  Bill  Stewart,  also  retired 
from  FAS,  but  for  a  long  time  the  head  of  their  fruit  and  vegetable 
branch.  Those  two  people  in  particular.  There  were  other  people 
like  Howard  Worthington  in  the  State  Department. 

In  the  end  a  meeting  was  called  in  Washington,  D.C.  at  which 
the  Australians  were  told  bluntly  by  our  State  Department  that 
unless  they  dropped  these  objectionable  subsidy  practices  which 
were  hurting  us  so  badly  in  the  European  market,  this  country  would 
adopt  the  same  type  of  assistance  to  our  producers  and  that  we  could 
do  it  better  and  do  it  longer  than  they  could  afford  to.  Australia 
did  retreat  very  substantially  from  what  it  had  been  doing.  That 
was  a  landmark  in  our  competition  with  the  Australians  and  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  elimination  of  subsidized  exports  into  those 
markets.  We’ve  always  been  pretty  proud  of  that  because  an  idea 
that  originated  in  our  office  became  the  official  policy  of  the 

United  States  of  America. 

Brienes: 

Taking  you  back  to  your  1964  trip  to  Europe,  you  stopped  in  Washington 
before  you  went — 

Schacht: 

Yes,  and  talked  to  the  people  there  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  so  on.  I  was  trying  to  get  the  basis  for  my  own  opera¬ 
tion  when  I  went  overseas. 

Brienes : 

No  part  of  your  job,  then,  was  to  express  the  concerns  of  California 
agriculture  to  the  government? 

Schacht: 

Not  at  that  point,  no.  Of  course,  when  I  talked  to  the  people  in 
the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  I  expressed  the  concerns  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  had.  Inevitably  I  had  to  do  that  because  I  was  trying  to 
get  their  feeling  about  the  situation,  but  mainly  I  was  on  an  in¬ 
formation-gathering  mission. 

Brienes : 

What  were  you  told  when  you  were  in  Washington? 

Schacht: 

I  was  told  that  the  Common  Market’s  agricultural  policy  was  frankly 
protectionist,  that  we  had  a  good  many  problems  over  there  with  non¬ 
tariff  barriers. 

There’s  one  thing  you  have  to  understand  about  the  community. 
Within  the  community,  agriculture  is  very  strong  politically  even 
though  often  quite  weak  and  noncompetitive  economically.  Because 
of  this  the  community  has  raised  a  great  many  barriers  to  agricul¬ 
tural  imports.  A  principal  one,  of  course,  is  the  variable  levy. 

They  raise  and  lower  tariffs  according  to  world  price  and  internal 
price.  The  purpose  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  European  farmer  can 
never  be  undersold  in  his  own  market.  If  you  are  able  to  place  a 
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product  within  the  community  at  a  lower  price  than  they  are  able 
to  produce  it  for,  they  simply  raise  the  levy  on  you.  This  denies 
the  European  consumer  access  to  less  expensive,  quality  food  prod¬ 
ucts  but  it  protects  the  agricultural  system  within  the  community, 
which  is  regulated  down  to  the  minutest  detail. 

I  went  from  country  to  country  and  I  tried  to  divide  my  report 
into  different  categories  of  commodities.  In  each  country  I  would 
contact  the  United  States  Embassy,  talk  to  the  people  there,  the 
agricultural  attaches,  the  commercial  attaches.  I  went  to  Geneva 
and  talked  with  the  top  people  in  the  United  States  trade  delega¬ 
tion.  William  Matson  Roth  was  one;  Oscar  Zaglits,  whom  I  had  met 
the  year  before  in  Brussels,  who  is  now  retired  but  was  very  expert 
in  trade  matters  and  was  an  advisor  to  the  delegation  in  Geneva. 

I  made  arrangements  to  meet  with  prominent  people  in  the  banking 
profession  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and 
so  on.  I  talked  to  governmental  officials  in  each  of  the  countries, 
and  I  talked  to  people  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Common  Market  in 
Brussels.  On  the  basis  of  these  talks,  I  then  put  together  this 
report  which  the  Farm  Bureau  then  published  for  its  own  people,  and 
which  also  provided  in  part  the  basis  for  the  California  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  attitudes  toward  these  negotiations. 

When  we  talk  about  agricultural  trade  in  this  country  we  often 
wind  up  talking  almost  entirely  about  feed  grains,  wheat,  soy  beans, 
cotton.  California  has  many  more  problems  involved  in  the  export 
of  things  in  which  we  specialize  here.  Things  like  canned  fruits, 
for  example,  citrus,  raisins,  prunes,  almonds  and  walnuts,  a  wide 
variety  of  fresh  produce — grapes  and  apples  and  pears.  So  we  had  a 
whole  array  of  particular  export  problems  that  affected  California 
alone,  or  to  a  large  degree  alone. 

Brienes : 

The  problem  for  the  specialty  crops  in  California  is  one  of  not 
having  a  big  crop  so  politically  sensitive  that  the  government  is 
worrying  about  negotiating  for  it. 

Schacht: 

You  express  it  very  well.  That  is  the  problem  as  far  as  California 
specialty  crops  are  concerned.  The  tendency,  and  this  is  inevitable, 
is  to  deal  with  the  major  crops.  Itfs  far  more  important  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  to  deal  with  export  of  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat, 
and  soybeans  than  with  problems  affecting  export  of  almonds  or  canned 
peaches.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Brienes: 

Part  of  your  job  was  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  counteract  that? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  thatfs  right. 

Brienes: 

How  strong  is  the  voice  of  specialty  crops  of  California  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  tariff  position  for  this  country? 
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It  depends  upon  their  size  and  it  depends  upon  the  alliance  they 
might  be  able  to  make  with  other  states.  I  think  this  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  cotton  and  citrus  will  surely  demand  more 
attention  among  our  negotiators  than  alfalfa  meal.  Rice  is  another 
crop  that  receives  consideration.  I  think  that,  in  general,  the 
U.S.  government  does  try  to  give  due  consideration  to  problems  of 
our  specialty  crops  and  California,  by  and  large,  has  been  pretty 
effective  in  espousing  the  cause  of  those  specialties.  California 
is  an  active  state,  you  know,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  pretty  well 
versed  in  dealing  with  government.  But  things  like  rice  and  cotton 
and  citrus  are  important  in  other  places  besides  just  California, 
even  though  sometimes  policies  of  the  different  areas  clash. 

California’s  outlook  toward  the  cotton  program,  for  example, 
may  clash  with  that  of  the  Old  South.  California’s  outlook  on 
rice  may  clash  with  that  of  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  States.  In  the 
case  of  citrus,  the  Calif ornia-Arizona  citrus  growers  certainly  don’t 
always  see  eye-to-eye  with  the  Florida  citrus  growers.  And  this  is 
natural  because  the  Florida  and  the  California-Arizona  citrus  indus¬ 
tries  are  quite  different.  Florida  is  committed,  to  a  major  degree, 
to  juice  manufacture  and  therefore  very  concerned  with  problems 
which  might  be  raised  by  importation  of  citrus  juices  or  competing 
juices  from  overseas.  That’s  more  of  a  problem  to  them  than  trade 
barriers  overseas,  even  though  they  are  interested,  certainly,  in 
exporting  juice. 

Unfortunately,  we  need  the  community  more  than  the  community  needs 
us  in  agricultural  trade.  We  sell  them  a  tremendous  amount.  We’re 
the  greatest  agricultural  producer  in  the  world  and  by  and  large  we 
don’t  need  very  much  in  the  way  of  farm  products  from  overseas. 

And  certainly  not  the  type  of  specialty  crops  that  California  produces. 
We’ve  always  had  substantial  export  markets.  Take  almonds  and  walnuts. 
Neither  industry  could  avoid  real  economic  problems  if  it  did  not  have 
substantial  export  markets.  Prunes  and  raisins,  the  very  same  way. 
Canned  fruits,  historically  have  had  important  markets  overseas, 
principally  for  canned  peaches  and  canned  fruit  cocktail.  The  cock¬ 
tail  uses  pears  and  grapes  as  well.  But  we  have  pretty  much  negoti¬ 
ated  away  the  protection  for  U.S.  agriculture.  We  don’t  have  a  lot 
of  trading  material  left  with  which  we  could  go  into  a  session  in 
which  nothing  but  agricultural  items  were  being  discussed.  This  often 
makes  it  difficult  to  deal. 

This  is  the  reason  the  United  States  has  always  tried  to  insist 
in  these  international  negotiations  that  agricultural  and  industrial 
issues  be  negotiated  together.  If  you  are  going  to  do  some  trading 
with  the  community,  you  have  to  be  able  to  grant  them  concessions, 
and  about  the  only  place  we  can  grant  them  meaningful  concessions 
would  be  on  industrial  goods  or  consumer  goods.  There  are  a  few 
things,  in  particular,  dairy  products.  The  EEC,  as  you  know,  has 
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Schacht:  built  up  some  tremendous  surpluses  of  dairy  products — butter  and 

cheese  and,  in  particular,  dried  milk.  On  those  things  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  had  to  be  pretty  hard-nosed  at  times.  Not  long  ago  we  had 
to  conclude  a  new  agreement  with  Europe  which  headed  off  what  people 
were  beginning  to  call  the  "cheese  war".  This  was  a  compromise  not 
wholly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country, 
but  I  think  that  at  that  particular  time  it  was  probably  the  best 
that  our  government  could  get,  considering  that  they  were  also  try¬ 
ing  to  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  progress  at  the  new  round — 
Tokyo  Round — of  negotiations  which  is  now  under  way.  Recently  I 
have  been  active  in  stimulating  formation  of  a  nongovernmental 
council  composed  of  California  Agricultural  interests  who  want  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  Tokyo  Round  negotiations. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  so-called  ISAC  (food  and  kindred 
products),  which  deals  with  trade  problems  as  advisory  to  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department.  I  am  a  director  of  the  California  Council  for 
International  Trade.  So  you  can  see  that  gradually  I  have  been 
drawn  into  rather  heavy  participation  in  foreign  trade  matters. 

It  fits  in  with  the  governmental  relations  responsibilities  that 
I  have.  I  find  that  I  am  learning  all  the  time  about  the  ins  and 
outs  of  trade  matters.  It  is  a  highly  specialized  field. 

Presently  I  am  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Policy  Advisory 
Committee,  which  meets  four  or  five  times  a  year  with  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Butz  and  Ambassador  Frederick  Dent,  who  is  the 
president’s  special  representative  for  trade  negotiations.  The 
policy  committee  is  designed  to  represent  the  varied  interests  of 
U.S.  agriculture  in  foreign  trade  at  the  policy  level,  not  the 
technical  level.  I  asked  the  question  in  the  Agricultural  Policy 
Advisory  Committee  in  Washington  in  early  July  [1975]  as  to  whether 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  reach  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
in  Geneva  on  procedural  matters  (and  one  of  those  very  important 
procedural  matters  is  whether  agriculture  and  industry  should  be 
negotiated  separately  or  in  common)  was  affecting  our  posture  on 
immediate  problems  such  as  the  cheese  thing,  and  France’s  blatant 
unwillingness  to  live  up  to  its  commitments  in  the  liberalization 
of  canned  fruit  trade,  and  so  on.  I  was  assured  (laughter)  by  those 
present  from  Ambassador  Dent’s  office  and  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  they  were  going  to  pursue  those  immediate  questions 
just  as  hard  as  they  could.  I  didn’t  entirely  believe  them.  This 
was  a  diplomatic  reply  to  my  question.  I  just  raised  it  to  see  what 
reaction  I  would  get  in  that  conclave.  We  had  there,  after  all, 
Ambassador  Dent,  we  had  Dr.  Clayton  Yeatter,  who  is  one  of  the  two 
deputies,  and  used  to  be  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture,  and 
who  is  generally  regarded  as  agriculture’s  man  in  the  special  trade 
representative’s  office.  They  assured  me,  but  I  think  if  a  new 
round  of  negotiation  was  not  under  way  the  U.S.  might  have  been  a 
good  deal  more  hard-nosed  in  that  cheese  question. 
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These  are  some  of  the  realities  of  international  relations. 
People  often  say  the  government  should  insist  absolutely  on  this 
policy,  or  that  such  and  such  should  be  done.  If  they  really  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  possible  to  be  so  unbending,  they're  misled,  because 
these  negotiations  are  give-and-take  sessions.  They  are  enormously 
complicated.  And  the  negotiators  can't  always  go  into  a  negotiation 
and  say,  "This  is  it,  period,  and  we  will  not  deviate."  Many  a 
negotiation  would  have  broken  up  had  they  adopted  that  approach  and 
no  one  would  have  ever  gotten  anywhere. 

Continuing  Difficulties  with  the  Common  Market 

Brienes : 

How  do  things  stand  today  in  our  trade  relations  with  the  Common 
Market? 

Schacht: 

Well,  now  the  Tokyo  Round  of  negotiations  is  underway,  but  if  we're 
going  to  get  concessions  on  agricultural  trade  out  of  the  community 
we  have  to  do  it  with  concessions  in  return  on  things  that  they 
want  to  export  here.  Mainly  those  are  not  agricultural  products. 

The  community  in  turn  does  not  want  to  negotiate  in  that  way.  It 
would  like  to  set  agriculture  off  by  itself.  This  is  another  of  the 
procedural  problems  the  countries  have  been  negotiating  in  Geneva. 

At  the  last  Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  Committee  meeting  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  and  Ambassador  Dent,  we  were  told  a 
reasonable  compromise  had  been  reached  on  this  important  procedural 
matter.  But  we  were  also  told  that  there  was  the  possibility  of  the 
community  causing  an  impasse  on  this  again.  So  I'm  not  sure  this 
has  been  totally  settled. 

Brienes : 

How  is  the  export  market  right  now  for  canned  goods? 

Schacht : 

Not  very  good  at  all.  This  last  year  in  West  Germany,  which  is 
the  major  buyer  of  canned  peaches,  the  Greeks  sold  a  lot  of  low- 
quality  and  low-priced  peaches  which  had  not  been  moving  rapidly. 
This  discouraged  buyers.  This  difficulty  was  compounded  by  the 
inflation  in  Europe.  Economic  conditions  were  not  very  good. 
Incidentally,  as  far  as  canned  fruits  are  concerned,  they  now 
have  a  levy  on  the  sugar  added  to  canned  fruit  going  into  the 
community.  This  is  to  protect  the  community's  canned  fruit  indus¬ 
try  (which  is  quite  small  and  cannot  under  any  circumstances  supply 
the  full  demand;  it  can  only  supply  about  one-third  of  it,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly)  and  also  to  protect  the  sugar  industry 
within  the  community. 

They  take  the  money  they  collect  from  import  levies  and  in 
turn  use  that  to  subsidize  the  export  of  surpluses  that  they  develop 
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within  the  community  because  of  the  high  support  prices  they  main¬ 
tain  on  certain  things.  Dairy  products,  in  particular.  They’ve  had 
immense  surpluses  of  butter.  They  have  subsidized  the  export  of 
this  butter  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  also  been  very 
expansionist  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  making  special  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  nations  whose  agricultural  products  compete  with  ours 
within  the  community. 

The  Greeks,  for  example,  have  a  special  arrangement  under 
which  their  raisins  and  low-quality  canned  fruits  are  allowed  to 
come  into  the  community  at  a  special  rate.  This  gives  them  a  very 
substantial  advantage  in  competition.  Same  sort  of  thing  has  been 
going  on  with  citrus  coming  in  from  places  like  Israel  and  Morocco, 
and  this  is  now  being  extended  to  other  countries  in  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean,  like  Spain.  Gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  country  that  has 
the  special  arrangement. 

So  many  of  these  things  are  in  violations  of  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  GATT  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  but 
we  find  with  the  French,  in  particular  (and  they’re  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  country  within  the  community) ,  that  GATT  commit¬ 
ments  don’t  mean  too  much.  They  have  ways  of  getting  around  commit¬ 
ments,  even  their  own  treaty  agreements.  They  employ  administrative 
procedures  in  order  to  nullify  concessions  that  they  have  granted. 

The  story  of  French  compliance  with  the  agreements  that  have  been 
reached  with  other  countries  is  a  rather  sorry  one.  It  doesn’t  seem 
to  bother  them  very  much.  Canned  fruit  trade  into  France  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  liberalized  last  January — still  hasn’t  been.  I 
recall  that  the  French  refused  to  permit  any  canned  fruit  to  enter 
at  all  after  World  War  II.  Then  when  they  finally  agreed  to  do  so, 
they  placed  it  under  an  import  licensing  system.  The  first  year 
the  only  people  they  gave  any  import  licenses  were  French  canners 
(laughter).  As  you  can  imagine,  these  licenses  were  just  placed 
in  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  desk  and  the  drawer  closed. 

We  point  out  to  them  that  the  community  can  only  supply  about 
one-third  of  the  total  need  for  canned  fruit.  In  the  case  of  many 
of  our  fresh  agricultural  products  like  grapes  and  nectarines  they 
maintain  serious  barriers  even  at  times  when  there  is  no  substantial 
production  within  the  community.  Our  fresh  produce  people  are  plead¬ 
ing  that  at  a  time  when  Europe  is  not  producing  grapes  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  maintaining  these  barriers,  that 
the  European  consumer  would  benefit  by  having  grapes  available  at 
that  time  at  a  reasonable  price  from  overseas.  The  same  thing  with 
citrus.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  difficulties.  Italy  has  been  a  real 
problem  child  in  this  regard  because  it  raises  in  abundance  things 
like  lemons  and  oranges,  and  tomatoes,  and  pears  up  in  the  Po  Valley, 
and  has  canning  operations  up  there.  The  Italians  have  held  out  very 
strongly  within  the  community  for  protection  against  outside  competi¬ 
tion. 
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Another  of  our  problems  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
California  agriculture  to  look  upon  overseas  markets  as  markets  to 
be  serviced  in  years  when  there  are  heavy  supplies  and  to  be  given 
lip  service  or  ignored  during  times  when  supplies  are  low  and  prices 
here  at  home  are  more  favorable.  That’s  not  the  way  that  you  build 
and  keep  export  markets.  This  has  been  a  constaint  refrain  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in  this  field.  You 
must  keep  your  products  in  those  markets  and  you  should  figure  to 
do  this  year  by  year,  even  though  in  some  years  you  would  prefer 
to  not  send  that  much  overseas. 

Then  there  has  been  a  problem  of  thinking  of  the  export  market  as 
a  place  to  dump  stuff? 

Yes.  Right.  For  many  years  it  was  a  habit  to  can  what  we  called 
"irregular"  peaches,  which  are  very  low  quality,  and  sell  those  in 
Europe  at  very  low  price.  It  was  finally  realized  that  this  wasn’t 
doing  the  canned  fruit  trade  any  good.  We  were  sending  over  an  in¬ 
ferior  product  with  the  California  label  on  it,  undercutting  our 
better  product  and  creating  chaos  in  the  market.  So  gradually  the 
industry  eliminated  that  type  of  operation.  But  those  things  were 
done.  (I  won’t  say  even  our  irregulars  were  lower  in  quality  than 
some  of  the  stuff  coming  to  the  West  European  market  from  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  because  they  weren’t — they  were  better.  Had  you 
been  with  me  when  I  first  saw,  say,  Bulgarian  canned  peaches  in  a 
store  in  Hamburg,  you  would  have  been  astounded  at  how  bad  they  were. 
Really  unbelievable  to  me,  that  anybody  would  put  that  stuff  in  a 
can. ) 

What  do  you  think  the  prognosis  is  for  the  future? 

I’m  not  overly  optimistic. 

You’re  not  looking  forward  to  an  opening  of  the  market  in  the 
foreseeable  future? 

I  believe  some  concessions  will  be  gained,  yes,  but  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  stands  I'm  dubious  about  their  being  really  important.  I’m 
dubious  about  our  changing  in  any  fundamental  way  the  European 
Economic  Community’s  approach  to  agricultural  trade.  They  are  so 
committed  to  the  policy  they  are  following  that  it’s  going  to  be 
difficult  to  provoke  any  major  change. 


Dealing  with  the  Russians,  1967 


In  1967,  I  believe  it  was,  I  became  involved  in  an  agricultural 
trade  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Brienes : 

How  did  that  come  about? 

Schacht : 

The  Soviets  have  a  developing,  but  by  our  standards  quite  a  primi¬ 
tive,  food  processing  and  packaging  industry.  They  had  scheduled 
at  Sokolniki  Park  in  Moscow  what  they  called  Inprodmash,  an  inter¬ 
national  exhibition  of  food  packaging  machinery  and  materials.  The 
Commerce  Department  in  this  country  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  this  exhibition  was  being  held  would  be  a  good  time  for  trade 
missions  to  go  over  there.  During  the  activities  associated  with 
Inprodmash  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  make  some  sales. 

Brienes : 

What  was  the  status  of  our  agricultural  trade  with  Russia  at  that 
time? 

Schacht : 

Very  small,  outside  of  grain.  I  think,  as  far  as  California  was 
concerned,  practically  nonexistent. 

Brienes : 

So  what  was  involved  was  development  of  a  whole  new  market? 

Schacht : 

That’s  it.  The  Commerce  Department  encouraged  various  industries, 
including  agriculture,  to  send  trade  missions  over  there.  Jack 
Gomperts,  now  dead,  but  at  that  time  a  very  well  known  exporter  here 
in  San  Francisco  became  interested  in  putting  together  a  group.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  as  leader.  I  said  that  I  really  was  rather 
dubious  about  the  possibilities.  We  had  had  so  little  contact  of 
any  kind  with  the  Soviets,  and  it  was  a  long  and  expensive  trip. 

The  possibilities  of  developing  any  substantial  trade  were  quite 
small.  Our  marketing  people  felt  the  same  way.  It  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  worth  it  to  the  [California  Canners  and  Growers] 
cooperative.  But  we  did  decide  that  I  should  go  to  scout  things 
out . 

We  had  a  briefing  with  the  Commerce  Department  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  was  fairly  efficient.  We  flew  then  to  Paris,  from 
there  to  Moscow.  We  were  in  Moscow  for  a  week,  during  which  we 
visited  various  trading  corporations  that  handled  our  type  of  goods. 
Everything  there  is  so  compartmented.  One  trading  corporation  will 
handle  livestock  products,  another  corporation  will  handle  vegetable 
products,  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  was  that  before  we  were  to  go, 

I  contacted  people  who  represented  us  in  Europe  and  asked  them  for 
any  information  they  might  be  able  to  give  me  as  to  trading  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  Soviet  Union,  who  should  be  seen  there,  and  so 
on.  Some  customers  of  ours  in  Switzerland  had  done  some  fairly 
substantial  business,  mainly  by  barter,  I  believe,  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Brienes : 

What  products  would  the  Soviets  have  to  barter  with? 
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They  offered  us,  when  we  were  there,  vodka  and  brandy. 

Not  just  when  you  met  with  them,  but  for  barter? 

(Laughter)  Yes,  that’s  right,  for  barter.  Switch  dealing  with 
the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  become 
quite  common.  There  were  people  in  Europe  who  specialized  in 
that . 


Our  Swiss  friends  said,  nYou  should  see  Mr.  So  and  So  and 
Mr.  So  and  So,  at  such  and  such  a  trading  corporation.11  When  I 
got  to  Moscow  all  prepared  to  see  these  people,  I  found  that  these 
weren’t  the  people  we  were  supposed  to  see — or  should  see — at  all, 
because  there  had  been  changes  within  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  and 
there  was  a  new  trading  corporation.  Our  people  over  at  the 
embassy  were  not  very  well  clued  in.  I  don’t  say  it  was  their 
fault.  The  Soviets  were  very  secretive.  It  was  not  until  the 
embassy  began  trying  to  arrange  appointments  for  us  that  they 
discovered  this  whole  switch  had  taken  place. 

You  finally  got  to  see  the  ones  you  wanted  to  see? 

Oh,  yes.  They  were  polite  to  us.  They  put  on  some  rather  elab¬ 
orate  luncheons  to  greet  us,  and  this  type  of  thing,  but  it  was 
never  my  feeling  that  they  wanted  to  get  down  to  serious  negotia¬ 
tion,  to  actually  buy  something  from  us  for  cash.  My  feeling  was 
that  the  kind  of  products  we  had  to  offer,  mainly  specialty  prod¬ 
ucts  from  California,  were  not  the  products  in  which  they  had  any 
real  interest  in  spending  foreign  exchange.  We  had  samples  and 
price  lists  along.  We  even  had  promotional  motion  pictures  on 
some  of  our  products  and  showed  how  they  were  processed  and  mar¬ 
keted.  It  came  down  to  some  tentative  barter  offers.  They  were 
at  one  time  interested  in  buying  from  one  of  the  fellows  who  sold 
forage  seed.  I  think  they  would  have  no  doubt  bought  sample  lots 
and  then  produced  their  own  if  they  were  interested  further. 

There  was  some  interest  shown  in  dried  fruit  processing 
machinery,  and  some  in  mechanical  harvesting  equipment.  I  don’t 
believe  anything  ever  came  from  that.  I  think  the  time  was  not 
really  right,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  canned  fruits.  They 
said,  ”We  either  produce  these  things  ourselves  or  we  buy  them 
from  Hungary  or  Bulgaria  or  Rumania.”  We  knew  that  all  three  of 
those  countries  had  a  fruit  canning  industry.  Bulgaria  was  trying 
very  hard,  and  Rumania  also,  to  develop  this.  So  they  were  look¬ 
ing  to  those  countries  where  they  didn’t  have  to  spend  U.S.  dollars 
to  buy.  They  could  get  them  under  their  own  arrangements  with  these 
satellite  countries. 

We  tried  canned  fruits  out  of  those  countries  and  found  them 
to  be  quite  low  in  quality — very  poor  in  fact  (laughter).  You’d 
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have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  selling  the  stuff  over  here  in 
the  United  States  even  at  a  very  low  price.  But  this  is  what  they 
had.  I  recall  speaking  to  our  Intourist  guide  and  saying  to  her 
that  I  had  found  the  canned  peaches  I  bought  at  Gastronome  Number 
One  in  Moscow  very  unappetizing  and  very  expensive.  I  asked  her 
whether  people  liked  these  peaches  and  bought  them.  She  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  when  they  come  in  they  are  gone  almost  immediately  and  then 
it  may  be  a  month  or  so  before  we  get  any  more."  So  they’re 
apparently  something  people  look  forward  to  buying.  Over  here  they 
would  not  have  made  any  hit  with  the  consumer. 

What  about  the  prices  the  consumers  were  paying? 

Very  high  by  our  standards.  A  size  two  and  one-half  can  of  canned 
peaches  in  Moscow  would  be  equivalent  of  about  one  dollar  in  U.  S. 
money.  That’s  at  a  time  when  we  were  selling  over  here  on  specials 
five  for  a  dollar.  The  consumers  over  there  did  have  surplus  cash 
to  spend.  While  their  salaries  are  not  high,  social  services,  medi¬ 
cal  and  all  this  sort  of  thing,  were  pretty  much  provided.  They  did 
have  surpluses  in  cash  and  not  much  to  spend  them  on.  So  they  were 
willing  to  spend.  For  example,  we  went  to  the  free  market  in  Moscow 
and  found  people  selling  the  produce  off  the  private  plots  that  they 
are  allowed  to  have.  The  first  strawberries  of  the  season  were  coming 
in  from  the  Caucasus.  The  farmers  there  would  fill  suitcases  with 
strawberries  and  get  on  an  airplane  and  come  up  to  Moscow. 

Literally  in  suitcases? 

Yes,  these  were  real  entrepreneurs.  This  was  early  in  the  spring. 

The  people  had  just  gone  through  a  long  winter  in  Moscow  when  fresh 
things  were  not  available  and  they  were  looking  forward  to  these 
strawberries  as  a  harbinger  of  spring,  I  guess.  They  were  willing 
to  pay  (I’ve  forgotten  the  prices,  but  they’d  make  your  eyebrows  rise). 
These  fellows  sold  their  strawberries,  had  a  good  time  on  the  town, 
bought  presents  for  the  family  and  went  home  with  money  in  their 
pocket. 

The  Russian  businessmen  have  a  reputation  as  hardheaded  traders  and 
dealers,  especially  since  the  great  wheat  deal  in  ’72.  Did  you  find 
them  to  be  shrewd  traders? 

We  didn’t  do  any  trading,  but  yes,  I  think  they’re  quite  shrewd. 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  way  business  was  done,  and  came  to 
understand  how  they  were  organized  and  what  an  enormous,  cumbersome, 
state-planned  program  they  have,  but  they’re  sophisticated  traders; 
they  know  what  makes  the  world  go  around.  When  we  went  to  see  the 
people  who  ran  the  hard  currency  stores — you  know  what  those  are? 
They’re  the  best  stores  in  Moscow,  the  ones  the  ordinary  run  of 
Russians  can’t  trade  in.  These  are  reserved  for  diplomats  and  foreign 
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visitors  and  for  a  certain  number  of  high  officials  and  artists, 
ballerinas,  and  this  sort  of  thing — the  privileged  class  in  the 
so-called  classless  system.  When  we  went  there,  we  sat  down  with 
three  young  chaps,  ITd  say  in  their  thirties,  all  wearing  well-cut 
suits  obviously  bought  overseas,  because  we  didn’t  see  any  well-cut 
suits  in  any  store  in  Russia.  They  had  all  been  overseas.  The 
fellow  in  charge  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  New  York  with 
the  Russian  trade  delegation.  When  I  introduced  myself  I  told 
them  that  I  worked  for  a  nonprofit  cooperative  owned  by  farmers. 

This  raised  their  eyebrows  and  one  man  said,  MWhat  we’re  interested 
in  here  is  profit.”  (Laughter.)  He  let  me  know  that  right  away! 

They  were  very  sharp  and  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about. 

Jack  Axer,  who  was  with  us  from  the  California  Almond  Growers 
Exchange,  did  offer  them  some  canned  specialty  almonds.  You’re 
familiar  with  them — barbecued  almonds.  Jack  made  them  a  special 
deal,  I  think  just  to  get  his  foot  in  the  door.  They  bought  some, 
feeling  that  they  might  be  a  good  item  for  their  stores.  They 
proved  to  be.  Now  the  Almond  Growers  Exchange  not  only  sells  those 
almonds  over  there,  but  also  supplies  almonds  in  bulk  to  the  chocolate 
industry  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  sold  better  than  a  million 
pounds  of  almonds  a  year  over  there.  That  was  one  concrete  thing 
that  stemmed  from  that  trade. 

Nothing  else? 

To  my  knowledge,  no. 

What  has  happened  since  then? 

I  don’t  believe  very  much  of  anything  so  far  as  the  California 
specialty  crops  are  concerned.  I  think  the  Soviets  will  spend  hard 
U.  S.  dollars  on  grain  but  we  still  have  a  way  to  go  before  we’re 
going  to  open  any  substantial  market  for  specialty  things.* 

What  do  you  look  for  in  the  future?  Anything  better  than  with  the 
Common  Market? 

I  really  couldn’t  predict.  When  I  left  there  I  went  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  This  was  at  a  period  when  they  felt  that  the  iron  hand  was 
being  relaxed  and  they  were  going  to  enjoy  a  more  liberal  regime; 
perhaps  do  something  more  for  their  people  than  they  had  up  to  that 
point.  However,  they  didn’t  have  foreign  exchange  either,  and  they 
also  wanted  to  barter — which  was  really  not  suitable  to  us.  It  just 


Since  the  time  of  this  interview  (1975)  some  lemons  and  prunes  have 
been  sold  in  the  USSR. 
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Schacht : 

didn't  work  out.  Later  [in  1968]  when  the  Russians  came  in  and 
stamped  out  the  liberal  movement  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  door 
clanged  shut  again  and  since  that  time  we've  had  no  contact. 

Brienes : 

Do  you  think  the  spirit  of  detente  will  eventually  open  up  the 
door? 

Schacht: 

This  could  help,  yes.  Other  countries  over  there  have  developed  a 
pretty  tidy  trade — Poland,  in  particular — with  this  country.  Now 
that  the  new  treaty  has  been  signed  we  may  expect  that  Romania 
will  be  able  to  do  this. 

United  Nations  Farm  Broadcasting  Seminars 

Brienes: 

Now  you  were  very  busy  in  these  years.  For  example,  in  1963  you 
participated  in  a  [UN]  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  seminar  on 
farm  broadcasting.  Why  was  such  a  seminar  held?  What  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  it? 

Schacht: 

Let  me  tell  you  more  about  a  great  friend  of  mine,  whom  I've  men¬ 
tioned  before,  John  Douglass  of  Australia,  one  of  the  world's  most 
unusual  characters.  John's  agriculturally  trained,  very  restless, 
very  energetic.  During  World  War  II  was  in  charge  of  Australia's 
emergency  food  program  and  became  convinced  then  that  radio  had 
great  potential  for  helping  people  on  the  land,  for  improving  agri¬ 
cultural  practices.  John  became  involved  with  the  Australian  Broad¬ 
casting  Commission  in  developing  a  system  of  government  farm  broad¬ 
casting  in  Australia.  He  was  the  director  of  that  system,  with 
headquarters  in  Sydney.  I  had  heard  of  John  Douglass  in  passing 
because  he  had  established  some  contact  with  the  National  Farm 
Broadcasters  Association  here  in  the  United  States.  He  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  we  were  doing  in  the  United  States  in  farm  broadcasting 
and  people  over  here  found  him  a  very  interesting  fellow.  He  struck 
up  acquaintance  in  Washington,  D.  C.  with  people  like  Layne  Beatty, 
who  heads  up  the  USDA's  broadcasting  service.  John  in  his  travels 
around  the  world  made  it  a  point  to  come  to  the  United  States  and 
trade  ideas. 

One  time  he  stopped  by  to  see  me.  We  struck  up  an  immediate 
friendship,  so  that  when  I  was  going  down  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
on  the  first  of  those  farm  tours  I  wrote  John  and  told  him  I  was  coming 
down  and,  as  I've  said,  he  made  arrangements  to  get  some  equipment  and 
an  engineer  from  ABC.  We  became  fast  friends. 
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John  became  convinced  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help  people 
around  the  world  to  improve  their  lot  and  to  increase  food  produc¬ 
tion  was  by  the  use  of  radio.  He  ran  into  Dr.  Sen,  who  was  head 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

John  said  to  Sen,  MThe  FAO  is  not  doing  enough  to  use  radio  as  a 
means  of  helping  people  improve  themselves  and  teach  them  new 
techniques."  The  upshot  of  their  conversation  was  that  Sen  invited 

John  to  come  to  Rome  and  develop  a  program  for  use  of  radio  in 

educating  farm  people. 

John  Douglass  had  in  mind  the  underdeveloped  countries? 

That  is  correct.  He  had  been  in  many  of  those  and  hefd  spent  a 

good  deal  of  time  in  India.  The  British  there  had  built  programs 

that  were  fairly  effective  out  in  the  countryside.  One  of  the 
techniques  used  in  India,  for  example,  was  to  put  government-owned 
radios  in  villages  and  then  broadcast  at  certain  fixed  times  so 
that  villagers  would  gather  and  listen.  This  was  the  sort  of 
thing  John  was  interested  in  fostering  around  the  world.  He  had 
some  other  ideas,  too.  For  one  thing,  by  and  large,  around  the 
world  in  underdeveloped  countries,  the  seller  of  produce  is  much 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer  than  is  true,  say,  here  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Australia  or  in  New  Zealand,  where  over  the  years  there’s 
been  built  up  an  elaborate  system  of  market  reporting  which  gives  the 
seller  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  he  ought  to  be  getting  for  his 
produce.  He  doesn’t  have  to  depend  on  simply  the  word  of  the  buyer 
as  to  what  the  price  is  today.  John  felt  strongly  that  a  system  of 
that  kind  ought  to  be  fostered  in  developing  countries  as  a  help  to 
the  peasant  who  came  into  the  market  place  with  his  produce  and 
didn’t  know  what  he  ought  to  be  getting  for  it. 

We  always  felt  that  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  on  which  you 
base  farm  broadcasting  are  market  information,  weather  information, 
and  news  and  interviews.  Those  were  the  things  that  we  were  foster¬ 
ing.  You  have  to  understand  that  when  you  looked  at  the  whole  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  You  had  dozens  of  countries,  all  different  kinds  of  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  broadcasting  was  carried  on,  and  all  sorts  of 
differing  religious  feelings,  social  structures,  and  economic  struc¬ 
tures,  so  that  they  couldn’t  be  like  peas  in  a  pod  in  their  approach 
to  broadcasting.  But  we  felt  there  were  certain  fundamentals. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  when  John  got  to  Rome,  he  found  that 
he  literally  had  no  budget.  He  had  enough  to  maintain  an  office  and 
he  had  his  own  salary  but  he  had  very  little  beyond  that.  So  he  had 
to  depend  on  somebody  for  help.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  these  re¬ 
gional  seminars.  And  he  went  back  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
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raised  money  from  people  there  who  were  interested  in  promoting 
food  production.  Part  of  the  money  came  from  the  Food  for  Peace 
Committee  in  New  Zealand.  So  he  raised  enough  money  to  put  to¬ 
gether  this  first  seminar.  Then  the  question  was,  where  to  hold 
it?  It  boiled  down  finally  to  Cairo  and  to  the  Arab  countries. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  received  a  communication  from  John  Douglass,  in 

Rome,  saying  he  wanted  me  in  Cairo  as  part  of  his  international 
faculty  in  this  seminar.  Others  were  coming — Peter  Dell  from 

Australia,  and  Bruce  Broadhead  from  New  Zealand,  and  Norm  Garriock 
in  Canada. 

Brienes : 

Any  non-English  speaking  participant? 

Schacht: 

No,  all  came  from  the  Commonwealth  nations  and  the  United  States. 

Brienes: 

Isn’t  that  strange? 

Schacht: 

Not  really.  I  think  John  wanted  to  be  sure  that  this  one  went  right. 

He  picked  people  who  were  friends  of  his,  with  whose  ideas  and  opera¬ 
tions  he  was  familiar.  He  knew  we’d  all  work  together  well.  He 
could  have  gotten  some  people  that  were  not  very  productive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  happened  to  us  later  in  a  couple  of  places. 

We  had  a  Swede  in  Tokyo  who  was  an  absolute,  total  loss.  We  had  a 
Britisher  in  Mexico  City  who  was  a  nice  fellow  but  not  very  produc¬ 
tive.  We  had  some  fairly  odd  balls  in  these  things  later  on.  The 
first  team  was  a  good  one. 

John  got  in  touch  with  me  and  I  did  go  for  a  month.  He  wanted 
me  to  come  for  about  six  weeks,  but  that  was  just  out  of  the  question. 
Finally  (laughter)  I  learned  from  him  that  most  of  the  first  two  weeks 
was  almost  purely  ceremonial.  Government  officials  from  the  United 
Arabic  Republic  making  speeches  and  John  making  speeches  and  luncheons, 
and  receptions,  and  a  whole  lot  of  diplomatic  stuff  before  we  really 
got  down  to  business. 

Brienes : 

Sounds  very  oriental. 

Schacht: 

Yes.  There  was  some  importance  attached  to  this  thing.  They  were 
in  Cairo,  which  regards  itself  as  the  center  of  the  Arab  world,  you 
know,  and  the  Egyptians  wanted  to  put  their  best  foot  forward.  It 
was  the  first  one  in  the  world  and  so  they  laid  it  on.  But  I  said, 
’’Tell  me  when  the  work  begins  and  I’ll  come  for  that.”  And  that’s 
what  I  did. 

The  Cairo  Seminar 

Schacht: 

I  had  a  very  interesting  experience  (laughter)  coming  down  there. 
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John  was  never  too  precise  in  his  instructions  to  you  as  to  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do.  I  was  supposed  to  get  into  Cairo,  be  met  at 
the  airport  by  John,  and  then  have  dinner  with  him  and  his  wife. 
Well,  my  flight  was  five  hours  late  and  I  arrived  at  the  old 
desert  airport  about  twelve-thirty  in  the  morning.  And  needless  to 
say,  Douglass  had  not  stayed  up  to  meet  me.  We  came  in  on  a  bus 
through  the  darkened  streets  of  Cairo  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 

hotel.  The  Scmirimas  was  an  old  hotel,  but  well  kept  up  and  with 

very  high  ceilings,  large  rooms.  It  was  really  quite  a  pleasant 
place.  When  I  arrived  in  my  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  me  I 

noticed  a  double-latticed  doorway  opening  onto  a  balcony.  I  opened 

that  and  before  my  eyes  was  the  Nile  flowing  past  in  full  moonlight. 
It  was  a  very  exciting  moment. 

Brienes : 

That  made  up  for  your  late  flight. 

Schacht: 

But  the  next  morning — what  I  really  started  to  tell  you — when  I 
went  down  to  breakfast  I  had  no  message  from  Douglass  and  not  the 
foggiest  idea  of  where  I  was  to  be.  I  recalled  that  he  had  once 
mentioned  a  fellow  who  worked  in  Cairo  for  Food  and  Agriculture, 
an  Arab  in  charge  of  public  relations.  So  I  called  him  and  at  about 
ten  o’clock  he  was  at  the  side  veranda  to  pick  me  up.  We  drove  over 
the  bridge  into  what’s  known  as  the  Dokhi  section  of  Cairo.  Out 
there  they  had  a  large  agricultural  library  and  museum.  It  was  in 
a  park,  very  close  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  seminar  was 
being  held  in  a  two-story  library  room.  They  had  the  windows  all 
open  because  it’s  warm  in  Cairo,  of  course.  The  birds  used  to 
fly  in  and  out  of  these  windows.  I  always  recall  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  there.  At  any  rate,  here  we  were.  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  Typical  of  Douglass.  I  walked  in  and  the  session  had  started. 
The  so-called  faculty  from  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
were  at  the  head  table  and  the  others  sat  at  three  other  tables 
forming  a  square.  I  noticed  one  vacant  chair  immediately  next  to 
John  Douglass  at  the  head  table.  So  I  quietly  slid  into  it,  and 

John  looked  over  and  said,  "Why,  Henry,  you’re  here!"  Things  were 
always  a  bit  informal  with  Douglass. 

Brienes: 

Who  were  your  students? 

Schacht : 

We  took  in  the  Fertile  Crescent  from  Tunisia  to  Pakistan,  plus 
representatives  from  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan.  They  were  government 
broadcasting  officials.  All  of  these  countries  had  government 
broadcasting  systems  and  in  some  cases  they  were  farm  broadcasters 
of  some  experience.  A  chap  from  Amman  in  Jordan,  for  example,  was 
really  quite  good,  had  been  doing  this  for  quite  a  while,  and  we 
had  others  who  really  were  just  being  initiated  to  this  idea. 

They’d  been  selected  by  their  government  and  sent  there.  So  we 
had  a  faculty  from  the  English-speaking  countries  and  a  student 
body  from  Arabic  countries,  although  many  spoke  excellent  English. 
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These  people  represented  government-owned  broadcasting  systems  only? 
Yes,  but  certainly  not  highly  developed  ones. 

One  of  the  things  I  tried  to  promote  was  the  idea  that  it 
didn't  have  to  be  a  government-directed  system  of  broadcasting  in 
order  to  do  a  job  for  the  people.  I  ran  into  this  feeling  and  I 
suppose  it  was  natural,  because  all  the  countries  were  so  wedded 
to  the  idea  of  government-supported  and  government-directed  broad¬ 
casting.  Of  course  this  was  not  true  and  I  felt  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  broadcasting  system  might  suffer  from  typical  ailments  of 
government  bureaucracies:  a  tendency  to  determine  themselves  what 
the  people  ought  to  like  and  what  ought  to  be  good  for  them  and  then 
ladle  this  out.  Now,  that's  a  broad  statement  because  they  were 
using  a  lot  of  different  techniques  to  communicate  information. 

They  were  using  dramatizations  and  interviews  and  news  broadcasts 
and  really  running  the  gamut,  but  I  had  to  stand  up  a  little  bit 
for  the  United  States  system  of  commercial  broadcasting.  You  know 
Australia  has  a  commercial  broadcasting  system  now  and  the  United 
Kingdom  does  as  well.  So  things  have  changed  a  little  bit. 

What  else  were  you  getting  across? 

I  always  felt  these  other  broadcasting  systems  had  a  tendency  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  interviewing  government  people,  inter¬ 
viewing  technical  people  from  the  universities,  and  so  on.  And  I 
used  to,  at  every  one  of  these  seminars,  seize  an  opportunity  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  to  urge  them  to  get  out  into  the  country  and 
talk  to  the  people  on  the  land  and  get  human  interest  into  their 
broadcasts.  Get  some  entertainment  values  into  their  broadcasts. 
People's  attention  span  is  pretty  short,  by  and  large,  and  I  felt 
that  you  had  to  have  a  little  show  biz.  I  used  to  advise  them  to 
find  out,  say,  what  kind  of  music  do  these  villagers  like  that  you're 
trying  to  reach?  Weave  some  of  that  in  there.  In  the  Arabic  countries 
story  telling  has  been  long  a  tradition.  Use  that  kind  of  thing.  You 
can  get  across  ideas.  Here's  an  ancient  way  of  communication  that 
everybody  accepts  and  enjoys — use  that.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  dry 
interview  with  a  director  of  a  pig-raising  station  at  the  university, 
you  know.  It  might  be  more  instructive  if  you  went  out  to  somebody 
who's  trying  to  raise  pigs  in  the  country  and  talk  with  him  about 
what  this  other  fellow  had  said.  These  are  just  techniques.  But 
it  seemed  to  me  important  for  them  to  recognize  the  one  ingredient 
that  would  lift  what  they  were  doing  out  of  the  realm  of  just  being 
prosaic  and  nose-to-the-grindstone  stuff — and  that  was  human  interest. 
So  I  used  to  make  a  little  speech  on  that. 

What  was  accomplished  as  a  result  of  this  seminar,  do  you  think? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  was  accomplished  in  individual 
countries  because  you  really  had  to  go  to  each  one.  But  I  think  it 
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had  some  considerable  effect.  These  were  key  people  who  did  have 
responsibility  and  we  did  indoctrinate  them,  Ifm  sure.  We  did 
quite  a  bit  of  traveling  within  Egypt.  We  spent  several  days  in 
Alexandria.  One  of  the  reasons  we  went  there  was  because  we  could 
see  the  best  produce  market  in  Egypt  and  we  wanted  these  fellows  to 
be  exposed  to  whatever  price-making  mechanisms  were  extant  there. 
Many  were  interested  in  not  only  agriculture  but  in  fisheries  as 
well.  And  there  was  quite  an  Institute  of  Fisheries  in  Alexandria. 
This  also  gave  us  a  chance  for  field  trips.  We  took  several  field 
trips  out  to  farms,  government-owned  experiment  stations,  and 
reclamation  projects,  for  example.  On  our  way  to  Alexandria  we 
stopped  to  see  a  couple  of  the  big  resettlement  projects.  They 
were  bringing  people  down  from  the  area  behind  the  [Aswan]  High 
Dam,  which  was  building,  bringing  people  down  from  there  and  re¬ 
settling  them,  or  bringing  people  in  from  poorer  districts,  and 
putting  them  on  what  amounted  to  collectives.  There  we  were  able 
to  see  the  process  by  which  they  reclaimed  this  land.  Often  very 
light  soil,  almost  pure  sand  in  some  cases,  so  that  organic  matter 
had  to  be  added  to  it.  You  had  to  deal  with  a  blowing  problem  when 
the  high  winds  would  come  up  and  we  saw  how  those  things  were  done, 
usually  through  the  sowing  of  clovers  and  the  planting  of  windbreaks. 
Then  these  people  were  instructed  in  how  to  conduct  irrigated  agri¬ 
culture.  Usually  there  were  model  dairy  herds. 

Our  people  would  do  interviews  and  reports  along  the  way, 
which  later  we  would  listen  to  and  criticize  with  regard  to  how 
they  went  about  developing  information  in  an  interview  and  all 
this  sort  of  thing.  Got  into  real  down  to  earth,  practical  tech¬ 
niques  in  what  you  would  do  on  the  air,  rather  than  theory.  We 
really  put  them  to  work.  I  think  they  enjoyed  that.  I'm  sure  that 
we  had  influence  on  their  thinking.  Selected  members  of  that  class, 
a  dozen  or  so,  came  later  to  the  United  States.  John  got  some  money 
to  bring  them  over  here.  I  remember  meeting  them  when  they  came 
through  Berkeley.  Some  of  these  people  became  quite  prominent. 

One,  for  example,  I  believe  a  Sudanese,  became  the  director  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  the  Sudan.  Another — a  most  attractive  young  woman  from 
Ethiopia — was  quite  prominent.  John  later  got  her  a  scholarship  and 
she  came  to  Australia  and  spent  some  time  there. 

We  wrote  a  report  which  combined  the  various  addresses  that 
had  been  made  and  the  papers  that  had  been  written  by  the  faculty, 
comments  of  students  and  recommendations  from  the  seminar.  (I  call 
them  students  for  lack  of  a  better  name;  they  were  all  adults  and 
government  functionaries  of  one  kind  or  another.)  They  took  part 
in  drawing  up  these  recommendations  as  well,  and  approved  them.  So 
these  went  back  into  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the 
effort  was  regarded  there  as  sufficiently  significant  and  construc¬ 
tive  that  the  FAO  authorized  a  second  seminar  in  New  Delhi.  I  did 
not  go  to  that  one.  Then  John  did  one  in  South  America  which  I  did 
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not  attend  either.  The  next  one  was  in  Mexico  City  for  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  countries.  I  did  go  to  Mexico  City. 

Then,  a  year  or  two  later,  there  was  one  in  Tokyo  at  which  we 
brought  in  people  from  all  around  the  Pacific  basin.  That  was 
quite  a  heterogeneous  group,  as  you  might  imagine. 

Incidentally,  John  did  the  same  thing  to  me  in  Tokyo  as  he  had 
in  Cairo.  I  got  into  my  hotel  in  Tokyo  around  nine  or  ten  of clock 
at  night.  Again,  no  message  from  Douglass;  no  indication  as  to 
where  I'm  supposed  to  be.  The  next  morning  I  called  the  NHK,  the 
Japanese  broadcasting  system,  and  finally  learned  that  the  opening 
ceremonies  were  just  then  starting  at  the  NHK  annex  downtown.  So 
I  jumped  in  a  cab  and  went  to  the  NHK  building,  found  out  where 
the  ceremonies  were,  went  up  in  the  elevator,  walked  in,  and  indeed 
the  ceremonies  were  under  way.  Douglass  was  on  the  platform  along 
with  various  other  dignitaries  and  again  there  was  a  single  seat 
open  right  in  the  front  row.  So  I  quietly  went  down  and  sat  in  the 
front  row  and  again  Douglass  looked  over  and  said,  "Ah,  you're  here!" 

Did  these  conferences  ever  result  in  formation  of  some  international 
organization  of  farm  broadcasters? 

Yes,  it  did.  John  had  formed  the  British  Commonwealth  Federation 
of  Farm  Broadcasters,  and  some  of  us  were  invited  to  join.  I  became 
a  member,  and  the  flying  kangaroo  (laughter)  was  the  symbol.  We  used 
to  have  a  newsletter  which  circulated  among  the  membership  of  various 
countries.  This  went  on  for  a  while. 

Maybe  I  flatter  us,  but  I  do  think  we  made  a  contribution.  I've 
always  felt  that  radio  in  particular  (and  television  as  well,  although 
it's  much  more  expensive  and  is  less  suited  perhaps  to  the  under 
developed  countries)  had  great  potential  for  informing  people  on  the 
land,  helping  them  develop  better  techniques,  helping  them  to  get 
the  word  from  the  government;  and  in  most  of  these  under  developed 
countries  the  government  is  the  arbiter  in  most  things,  if  not  all. 
It's  a  very  fine  way  of  reaching  them.  What  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  to  teach  people  who  had  responsibility  in  those  countries  what 
we  had  learned  through  much  longer  experience  in  our  own  countries. 
Those  broadcasting  seminars  were  good  experiences  and  I  learned  a  lot 
from  them. 
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7.  BACK  HOME  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


I  had  maintained  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  University 
during  all  the  years  Ifd  been  in  broadcasting.  I  had  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
time  that  Harry  Wellman  was  the  vice-president  for  agriculture. 

I 1 d  had  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  people,  used  to  go  out  at  least  twice  a  year  and  make  ex¬ 
tended  tours  throughout  California.  Wefd  go  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
take  an  engineer,  and  the  contact  points  were  the  county  offices 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  We  would  arrange  a  schedule 
of  meetings  with  farmers  and  after  a  week  we  might  have  thirty  or 
forty  recordings  made  in  the  field  that  we  would  play  back  on  the 
broadcast.  These  were  mainly  of  the  type  of  thing  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  trying  to  get  over  to  farmers.  They  were  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  reports  on  agricultural  research  and  its  application  in  the 
field.  I  had  developed  over  that  time,  of  course,  an  extremely 
high  regard  for  these  Extension  people  and  the  work  they  were  doing, 
as  well  as  the  research  people  around  the  various  campuses.  So  there 
had  been  a  very  friendly  bond  between  me  and  the  University. 


The  Student  Executive  Committee 


Besides  this,  for  ten  years,  from  approximately  1951  to  1961,  I 
represented  the  alumni  on  the  Student  Executive  Committee,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Associated  Students  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
[ASUC].  I  had  been  a  member  of  that  committee  when  I  was  an  under¬ 
graduate,  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Californian,  so  when  the  Alumni 
Association  asked  me  to  assume  that  responsibility  (which  also  made 
me  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Council)  I  was  pleased  to  do  it. 

Let  me  digress  for  one  moment  to  say  that  my  association  with 
the  people  on  the  Alumni  Council,  who  were  drawn  from  all  over  the 
state,  was  most  pleasant.  They  were  people  deeply  interested  in 
the  University;  they  were  talented  and  successful  in  their  own  right; 
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they  were  a  very  interesting  and  stimulating  and  productive  group. 
They,  I  believe,  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  University 
over  the  years.  Stan  McCaffrey,  now  president  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  was  the  manager  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  later 
Dick  Erickson,  now  on  the  chancellor’s  staff  at  Berkeley  succeeded 
Stan.  He  was  still  there  when  I  went  off  the  board,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  of  my  own  volition,  and  I’ll  tell  you  the  story  about 
that . 


It  turned  into  a  very  interesting  experience;  very  gratifying 
in  some  ways,  frustrating  and  fatiguing  in  others.  The  campus  was 
beginning  that  transition  after  World  War  II  that  led  up  to  the 
riots  and  other  difficulties  in  the  ’60s. 

The  Student  Executive  Committee  met  once  a  week  in  the  old 
Student  Union.  It  was  a  group  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  people  in¬ 
cluding  the  alumni  and  administration  representatives.  The  students 
were  drawn  from — various  areas:  some  were  elected  by  the  campus; 
others  were  ex-officio  by  virtue  of  their  position,  such  as  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Californian,  for  example. 

What  were  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  committee? 

The  powers  were  circumscribed,  delegated  by  the  chancellor.  This 
became  a  very  sore  point  later  on  when  the  more  liberal  and  radical 
elements  on  the  campus  insisted  that  the  chancellor  should  not  have 
authority  over  what  happened  there.  They  thought  the  students  should 
be  totally  self-governing,  which  I  regard  as  an  idealistic  but  cer¬ 
tainly  impractical  approach.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  (laughter) 
more  liberal  and  radical  members  of  the  committee  were  not  very 
enamored  of  me.  They  did  have  overview  of  the  budget  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Students;  they  operated  the  student  store;  they  operated  the 
publications;  they  had  overview  of  the  budgets  of  all  the  various 
student  activities.  The  whole  athletic  program  was  subject  to  them 
but  I  must  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  the  athletic  director,  while 
he  served  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  also  served 
at  the  sufferance  of  the  chancellor.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  ever  really  felt  that  it  had  total  authority  in  that  area. 

So  the  real  authority  of  governing  Associated  Students  was  shared 
between  the  chancellor’s  office  and  the  committee? 

That’s  correct.  And  I’ll  add  also  the  Executive  Committee’s  paid 
employees,  the  general  manager  of  Associated  Students,  the  athletic 
director,  the  activities  director,  and  so  on.  This  was  the  paid 
staff.  They  also  had  authority  and  influence. 

As  I  say,  the  campus  was  beginning  to  stir  a  bit  and  later  on 
stirred  a  great  deal.  When  I  had  been  on  the  Executive  Committee 
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as  an  undergraduate,  the  committee  had  occupied  itself  with  campus 
activities.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for  undergraduates  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  activites  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  felt  that 
was  good  training,  good  social  experience.  It  provided  students 
with  experience  in  running  their  own  affairs. 

But  frankly,  it  certainly  wasn’t  the  kind  of  experience 
students  began  talking  about  late  in  the  f50s  and  early  in  the  '60s. 
It  came  as  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  those  of  us  who  had  grown  up  in  a 
different  age  on  the  campus,  and  had  a  different  view,  when  the 
move  to  politicize  the  committee  and  the  campus  began  to  grow.  I 
personally,  and  the  alumni  representatives  before  me,  had  thought 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  old  pattern — a  more  or  less  tradi¬ 
tional  pattern  of  service  to  the  campus.  We  didn’t  think  that  the 
Associated  Students  should  be  used  as  a  weapon  for  social  reform  or 
for  political  action,  which  was  what  began  to  be  emphasized  and 
advocated  in  the  late  ’50s  and  then  on  into  the  ’60s. 

Things  were  quiet,  though,  when  you  first  went  on  the  Executive 
Committee,  weren’t  they? 

At  that  time,  yes.  That  was  the  generation  right  after  the  war, 
you  know.  The  generation  that  came  back  and  was  interested  in 
getting  an  education,  getting  a  job,  because  they  had  lost  a  lot 
of  time.  Then  you  saw  this  change  as  the  younger  generation  came 
on  the  campus.  They  were  more  politically  activated.  They  hadn’t 
put  in  perhaps  five  years  in  the  service  that  could  never  be  re¬ 
gained.  And  that’s  what  was  supplying  the  sense  of  urgency  for  the 
man  who  had  been  in  the  service. 

At  any  rate,  the  younger  people  were  more  interested  in  ideas. 
This  was  a  time  of,  as  you  recall,  a  breaking  of  old  patterns  of 
thought.  The  civil  rights  movement  was  gaining  momentum,  and  so  on. 
So  we  began  to  see  the  growth  of  this  move  toward  political  activism. 
I  didn’t  like  it  because  I  saw  it  as  a  move  to  split  up  the  campus. 

I  didn’t  think  this  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  student  associa¬ 
tion.  I  didn’t  think  it  was  right,  as  the  liberal-radical  element 
in  the  student  body  was  advocating,  that  the  association  be  taken 
over  and  then  money  contributed  to  it  by  all  of  the  students  be  used 
to  further  radical  programs.  I’d  always  thought  of  myself  as  an  old- 
fashioned  liberal,  but  I  wasn’t  liberal  enough  for  those  people. 

In  the  old  days,  you  had  political  activity,  but  it  was  another 
campus  activity  almost.  There  was  a  fraternity  group  that  tried  to 
elect  its  representatives,  independents  who  would  gather  behind 
their  candidates,  and  so  on.  But  none  of  this  was  really  in  the 
context  of  political  and  social  battle.  In  the  late  ’50s  and  in 
the  ’60s  people  on  the  campus  believed  in  that  type  of  battle.  They 
saw  the  Associated  Students  as  children  playing  in  their  sandbox, 
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and  they  said  this  association  must  be  molded  as  a  means  by  which 
the  students  will  take  over  their  own  destinies  and  direct  the 
policies  of  the  University. 

Student  Unrest  on  the  Berkeley  Campus 

Schacht : 

A  first  manifestation  of  this  was  the  formation  of  the  political 
party,  SLATE.  Its  members  wanted  to  elect  the  student  body  presi¬ 
dent  and  get  control  of  the  Associated  Students  through  electing 
a  majority  on  the  committee.  Then  it  was  their  contention  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  ASUC  in  line  with  their  own 
political  and  social  ideas. 

Brienes : 

Where  did  they  stand,  ideologically? 

Schacht: 

They  covered  a  wide,  wide  range.  You  had  all  shades  of  liberal- 
radical  thought.  Some  were  bitterly  opposed  to  others.  It  never 
surfaced — the  idea  of  violent  revolution — although  ITm  sure  there 
were  people  within  the  movement,  although  not  necessarily  on  the 
committee,  who  thought  that  was  the  way  to  go.  But  they  were  going 
to  seize  control  of  the  student  government  and  then  through  that 
impose  certain  demands  upon  the  University  administration,  such  as 
much  greater  student  participation  in  determining  who  would  teach 
and  what  they  would  teach  at  the  University,  greater  participation 
in  determining  what  happened  on  the  campus  and  how  the  monies 
available  to  the  association  and  to  the  University  were  used. 

Brienes : 

Would  you  say  that  the  leaders  behind  this  were  attempting  to  use 
the  issue  of  student  control  for  wider  purposes? 

Schacht: 

Yes.  Undoubtedly.  Some  at  least  saw  this  as  a  means  of  provoking 
radical  political  thought  because  they  really  did  believe  the 
system  needed  radical  change.  They  had  much  larger  ambitions. 

This  was  a  preliminary  skirmish.  They  meant  to  leave  college  and 
become  leaders  in  what  they  felt  would  be  a  liberal-radical  movement 
I  don’t  know  any  better  way  to  describe  it  than  that  because  people 
of  so  many  different  shades  of  opinion  were  involved. 

Brienes : 

Had  the  Executive  Committee  done  anything  that  they  particularly 
focused  on  as  an  outrage? 

Schacht : 

No,  they  just  felt  that  it  was,  as  they  described  it,  a  sandbox, 
a  futile  exercise  of  student  government. 

Gradually  we  found  on  the  committee  people  who  obviously  were 
highly  organized,  dedicated  fighters  for  what  they  were  trying  to 
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accomplish.  They  were  good  in  debate,  skilled  in  parlimentary 
maneuvers,  willing  to  spend  long,  long  nights,  enjoyed  this  whole 
process,  used  as  a  weapon  the  old  technique  of  just  wearing  out 
the  opposition.  Meetings  began  to  go  on  into  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  which  they  had  never  done  before.  There  was  harass¬ 
ment  of  those  on  the  committee  who  opposed  them.  This  was  done  by 
circulation  of  leaflets,  by  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  which 
was  placed  in  the  same  places  where  the  Daily  Californian  was 
distributed  on  the  campus,  and  by  telephone  calls  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  to  members  of  the  committee  and  officers  such  as 
the  student  body  president. 

I  remember  Roger  Samuelson,  when  he  was  president,  telling 
me  how  it  was  the  habit  of  a  group  of  the  more  radical  people  on 
the  committee  to  call  him  in  the  wee  hours  in  the  morning,  awaken 
him  from  sleep  and  engage  him  in  lengthy  debate  over  the  telephone. 

I  recall  his  telling  me  once  he  had  learned  this  was  going  to  be 
done  and  had  carefully  arranged  his  notes  on  the  arguments  involved 
in  this  particular  issue,  so  when  the  telephone  call  came  he  was 
ready  for  it.  (Laughter)  I  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
allowed  these  people  to  awaken  you  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  engage  you  in  debate  at  their  instigation?"  He  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "Roger,  you  betray  a  great  deal  more  tolerance  than  I 
would  ever  have  been  able  to  show."  You’d  never  find  me  doing  that. 

Did  they  ever  try  calling  you  at  all  hours? 

No,  they  never  did. 

Did  you  yourself  have  any  direct  confrontation  with  the  SLATE 
caucus? 

In  debate  around  the  table,  yes.  I  expressed  myself.  One  of  the 
things  that  they  deeply  resented  was  that  the  alumni,  faculty, 
and  chancellor’s  representatives  had  votes  on  the  committee.  They 
regarded  this  as  an  effort  by  the  University  and  the  adults  to  main¬ 
tain  control,  and  frankly  I  guess  it  was.  They  resented  that.  They 
never  really  took  me  on  very  bitterly.  You  know,  being  an  adult  on 
a  committee  of  that  kind,  you  really  aren’t  disposed  to  try  to 
usurp  the  role  of  the  student.  I  didn’t  try  to  be  constantly  play¬ 
ing  a  prominent  role.  I  didn’t  think  that  was  my  place.  I  was 
there  to  represent  the  views  and  the  attitudes  of  the  alumni  who 
had  come  off  that  campus  and  still  interested  in  it.  Some  occasions 
arose  for  that,  not  a  great  many.  We  used  to  invite  the  members  of 
the  Student  Executive  Committee  to  meet  with  the  Alumni  Council  and 
I  think  that  was  good.  It  gave  both  sides  a  chance  to  size  up  each 
other. 

But  it  was  a  time  of  considerable  turmoil.  SLATE  did  finally 
elect  the  student  body  president,  although  it  was  through  some 
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rather  peculiar  circumstances  that  it  took  place.  It  wasn’t  the 
kind  of  clear-cut  victory  they  were  looking  for.  But  once  that 
was  accomplished  we  found  those  who  were  not  allied  with  that 
element  got  very  short  shrift  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

Brienes : 

Did  they  take  over  the  Executive  Committee? 

Schacht: 

They  did  not,  to  my  recollection,  ever  elect  a  majority.  But  they 
did  have  strong  representation  and  no  one  who  had  an  opposite  view 
had  a  chance.  The  president  employed  parlimentary  maneuvers  and 
Robert’s  Rules.  I  recall  rising  to  a  point  of  order  one  night 
because  one  of  the  radical  group  was  expressing  himself  at  tremen¬ 
dous  length  on  a  particular  issue,  not  really  talking  to  the  point 
up  for  discussion.  He  was  using  this  just  as  an  excuse  to  make  a 
long  political  statement.  I  pointed  out  to  the  president  that  this 
had  very  little  to  do  with  what  we  were  trying  to  decide  at  the 
moment.  All  he  did  was  turn  to  this  chap  and  say,  "Justify  your 
statement,  show  the  connection."  The  chap  offered  some  (laughter) 
very  tenuous  link  with  what  was  being  discussed  and  the  president 
said,  "Fine.  Proceed."  And  the  speaker  took  off  on  the  rest  of 
what  he  wanted  to  say.  This  type  of  thing  we  began  to  run  into. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  start  missing  meetings  then? 

Schacht : 

No,  I  didn’t,  but  they  were  beginning  to  become  a  burden  because 
they  were  running  longer  and  longer.  Had  I  been  working  normal 
hours  this  wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad,  but  getting  up  at  four-thirty 
in  the  morning  it  was  a  bit  difficult. 

The  radicals  were  a  tight  group  and  they  were  intelligent. 

They  had  studied  political  tactics  and  knew  what  they  were  about. 
During  all  the  time  that  I  was  on  the  campus  they  did  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  achieve  strong  allegiance  of  the  majority  of  the  student 
body,  but  they  certainly  became  strong  enough,  persuasive  enough, 
skillful  enough  to  give  the  impression  that  they  might  even  be  on 
the  verge  of  taking  over  the  campus.  We  began  to  get  into  political 
campaigns  on  the  campus  unlike  anything  we  ever  had  before. 

With  that  came  the  necessity  for  the  Executive  Committee  to 
lay  down  very  precise  and  detailed  rules  as  to  how  the  elections 
could  be  conducted.  This  used  to  lead  to  hours  and  hours  of  debate 
on  the  dimensions  of  posters  that  would  be  permitted  and  how  many 
and  where,  and  it  went  on  and  on  and  on.  It  was  exhausting.  This 
was  the  thing  that  finally  triggered  my  departure  from  the  Executive 
Committee.  I  had  an  alternate,  Wayne  Hooper,  an  attorney  in  Oakland 
Wayne  would  occasionally  go  in  my  stead  and  was  very  interested.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  kept  it  up  for  a  good  long  time  after  I  quit. 

He  did  a  good  job;  he  was  very  good  with  the  students.  He  liked  to 
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get  the  more  radical  group  into  a  discussion  and  see  if  he  couldn’t 
give  just  as  much  as  he  received.  I  guess  Ifd  just  been  there  long 
enough.  I  was  at  one  of  the  first  meetings  after  I  came  back  on  the 
campus  in  ’61.  They  were  meeting  in  the  chapter  room  at  one  of  the 
sorority  houses  on  Piedmont  Avenue.  Very  shortly  after  the  meeting 
began  they  got  into  a  wrangle  about  rules  for  the  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tion — the  color  of  paint  that  might  be  used  and  how  many  inches  wide 
the  posters  could  be — and  I  suddenly  said  to  myself,  "I’ve  heard 
this  all  before.*1  I  got  up  and  quietly  walked  out  of  the  room,  and 
there  was  dead  silence.  I  didn’t  say  a  word.  I  just  kept  on  going. 
The  next  day  I  called  Dick  Erickson  and  said,  **Dick,  I’ve  been  around 
there  too  long.  I  put  in  ten  years  at  it  and  never  regretted  it, 
but  it’s  time  for  somebody  else  to  take  it  over.”  I  never  went 
back. 


When  the  intense  debating  in  Sproul  Plaza  was  going  on  during 
the  Mario  Savio  period,  I  used  to  go  up  at  noon  to  watch  and  listen. 
Just  a  few  steps  away  on  the  campus  you’d  see  students  quietly  go¬ 
ing  about  their  business  of  getting  an  education.  So  it  was  never, 

I  believe,  as  massive  a  movement  as  the  public  might  have  come  to 
believe  it  was. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  years  I  was  on  the  Executive 
Committee  I  saw  a  steady  change  in  the  approach  of  the  student. 

Much  more  interest  in  political  matters.  I  have  always  believed 
that  there  were  some  basic  causes  for  the  rather  widespread  student 
support  for  the  people  who  led  those  movements,  even  in  the  Mario 
Savio  days.  (I  left  the  campus  in  ’65.  I  wasn’t  there  when  the 
later,  more  serious  riots  and  disturbances  took  place.)  I  was  of 
the  belief  that  the  University  really  had  become,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  huge  bureacracy  in  which  students  were  not  being  given  as  much 
consideration  as  they  should  have.  I  believe  that  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  faculty  members,  certainly  not  all,  but  faculty  members  who 
once  in  a  tenured  position  really  didn’t  care  very  much  about  teach¬ 
ing  or  about  students’  interests.  The  University  in  effect  had 
become  so  big  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  an  individual  student 
to  deal  with  it. 

Did  the  University  try  to  deal  with  these  tensions? 


Clark  Kerr  Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis 


Clark  Kerr  was  chancellor.  He  tried  to  establish  new  guidelines 
for  student  activity  that  would  allow  him  to  sail  safely  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  I  guess  you  might  say.  It  was  an  effort  to 
compromise.  Anytime  you  suggest  that  students  ought  to  have  more 
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authority  over  their  own  destinies,  that’s  a  popular  thought. 

Clark  Kerr  had  to  deal  with  that  demand  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
it  from  exploding  as  it  did  later,  reaching  some  reasonable  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  administration  and  the  students  that  would  still 
make  it  clear  that  the  administration  was  the  ultimate  authority 
on  the  campus.  There  was  no  way  that  he  could  sacrifice  that;  that 
was  required  of  him  by  the  Regents  and  by  the  state.  So  that  was 
a  difficult  thing. 

I  know  many  people  on  the  outside,  later  speaking  from  hind¬ 
sight,  said  that  what  he  should  have  done  was  simply  clamp  down. 

That’s  easy  to  say.  The  people  who  said  that  didn’t  have  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  He  could  have  taken  that  course  and,  if  he  had, 
probably  would  have  provoked  an  even  stronger  student  reaction.  In 
my  experience  he  was  never  soft  on  radicals,  as  he  was  charged  with 
being.  I  think  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  the  greatest 
of  men  would  have  had  great  difficulties.  It  may  simply  have  been 
inevitable  that  anybody  caught  up  in  that  thing  would  eventually 
have  aroused  such  enmities  on  various  sides  of  the  controversy  that 
he  couldn’t  have  survived. 

I  did  go  down  and  talk  to  Clark  Kerr  a  couple  of  times  just 
to  give  him  my  views  of  what  was  happening  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
I  hoped  those  were  helpful  to  him. 

What  kind  of  feedback  did  you  get? 

He  was  always  interested.  And  we  would  discuss  his  position,  what 
he  could  do.  For  example,  one  time  I  said  to  him  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  have  the  campus  be  a  battleground  of  political  par¬ 
ties  each  representing  different  factions,  that  this  would  break 
down  something  that  had  been  very  valuable  for  a  long,  long  time, 
which  was  cooperation  on  the  campus  and  service  to  the  whole  student 
body.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  a  thing  to  do  would  be  not  to  permit 
this  type  of  organization.  He  explained  that  he  didn’t  think  he 
could  take  that  kind  of  a  stand.  It  was  his  responsibility,  not 
mine,  and  I  went  my  way. 

I  think  Clark  Kerr  to  some  degree  was  not  fairly  treated  in 
the  wake  of  the  difficulties  that  arose  on  the  campus.  He  had 
fantastic  ability  to  express  himself  and  to  pull  out  of  his  mind 
facts  and  figures  about  almost  any  facet  of  that  campus.  It  was  a 
virtuoso  performance  everytime  I  saw  it  done  in  his  appearances  be¬ 
fore  the  Alumni  Council.  He  had  total  grasp  of  what  was  going  on 
there.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  on  behalf  of  Clark  Kerr.  I  knew 
him  quite  well.  Always  found  him  very  interested  in  student  prob¬ 
lems.  He’s  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  a  person  of 
great  abilities,  as  I  believe  everyone  would  concede. 
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The  Advisory  Council  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 


You  had  another  affiliation  with  the  University  before  this  time 
also,  didn’t  you?  You  were  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Yes. 

What  was  the  Advisory  Council,  exactly?  And  what  did  you  do  on  it? 

Interestingly  enough,  I’m  a  member  of  it  again  now.  The  Advisory 
Council  consisted  of  people  prominent  in  agriculture  who  were  asked 
by  the  University  to  serve  as  an  advisory  body.  We  had  a  very  good 
group  of  people.  Alan  Grant,  for  example,  president  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Farm  Bureau,  was  a  member  at  that  time  and  other  people  very 
prominent  and  interested  in  what  the  University  was  doing.  Our 
appointments  came  from  the  president’s  office,  although  I’m  sure 
they  were  at  the  suggestion  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
specifically  Harry  Wellman,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  It  would 
meet,  as  I  recall,  twice  a  year.  Opinions  of  the  council  would  be 
solicited  as  to  what  the  University  might  be  doing  in  the  way  of 
research,  what  it  might  be  doing  in  the  way  of  education. 

There  was  a  lot  of  interest  and  it  served  two  functions, 
really.  One  thing,  it  was  a  good  public  relations  operation  for 
the  University  with  agriculture.  Everyone  likes  to  feel  that  he’s 
an  important  person  and  being  consulted.  The  people  invited  to  take 
part  I  think  took  this  as  an  honor  and  felt  well  toward  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  And  secondly,  I  think  there  was  some  valuable  input  from  the 
council  to  the  University  as  to  what  it  ought  to  be  doing.  The 
council  served  as  something  of  an  early  warning  line  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  if  there  were  things  going  wrong  or  problems  developing. 

This  gave  you  a  chance  to  do  something  about  them  before  they 
became  serious,  and  that’s  the  best  kind  of  public  relations. 

You  were  chairman  sometime  in  the  ’50s? 

Yes,  back  in  the  ’50s.  As  you  know,  I  can  never  remember  the  dates! 

I  presume  you  became  chairman  some  time  after  you  were  serving  in 
some  other  capacity  on  the  Advisory  Council  as  a  member. 

I  don’t  recall  exactly.  Those  were  two-year  appointments  and  I  can’t 
recall  whether  I  was  chairman  right  off  or  whether  it  took  place 


And  afterwards  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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later.  I  never  flattered  myself  that  I  was  the  obvious  leader  in 
this  group  (laughter)  because  there  were  some  very  fine  people  there. 
I  think  probably  somebody  just  nominated  me  to  make  sure  they  didn’t 
get  nominated  themselves.  That  often  happens,  you  know. 

It  didn’t  meet  often  enough  that  it  was  a  burden  and  I  think 
the  participants  enjoyed  it  because  they  felt  they  were  contributing 
and  they  enjoyed  getting  together.  So  it  was  a  pleasant  experience 
for  all  concerned.  Later,  after  I  rejoined  the  University,  I  found 
myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  helping  to  arrange  the  council 
meetings.  And  now  that  I  am  with  the  cooperative  I  am  again  a  member 
of  the  council. 


An  Offer  from  Dan  Aldrich 


What  led  to  your  returning  to  the  University  on  a  full-time  basis 
in  1961? 

Well,  I  received  a  call  from  George  Alcorn,  director  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension,  at  home  as  I  recall.  And  he  said,  ”1  wonder  if 
you  can  come  down  and  meet  me  in  my  office  on  Saturday  afternoon 
around  two  o’clock.  I’d  like  to  talk  something  over  with  you." 

So  I  did  and  met  him  there  and  also  A1  Volz,  the  associate  director 
of  Extension.  I’d  known  A1  for  many  years,  and  George  as  well.  We 
sat  around  for  a  few  minutes  and  didn’t  really  do  anything  except 
trade  pleasantries,  when  all  of  a  sudden  Dal  Aldrich  walked  in. 

Dan  at  that  time  was  the  University  dean  of  agriculture.  This  was 
the  title  that  had  been  given  to  what’s  now  the  vice-president  of 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  Dan,  as  you  know,  is  a 
very  direct  person.  He  said,  ’’We’ve  decided  that  we  have  to  revamp 
our  Agricultural  Information  Service.  We  want  somebody  to  direct 
it,  and  we  wondered  whether  you’d  like  to  do  it.” 

This  was  a  little  sudden,  as  you  might  imagine.  ’’Number  one,” 
he  said,  ’’What  do  you  think  of  our  service?”  And  I  said,  "Dan,  you 
don’t  even  have  an  information  service  in  the  University  of  California.” 
That’s  exactly  the  way  I  felt  about  it.  I  said,  ”In  comparison  with 
other  states  far  less  important  agriculturally  your  information  service 
is  just  not  up  to  standard.” 

Could  you  compare  how  the  information  service  was  at  that  time  with 
the  way  it  was  when  you  left  the  University  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II?  What  had  been  done  in  the  meantime? 

There  had  been  things  done,  yes,  because  when  I  left  back  in  ’42, 

I  was  a  one-man  band.  I  was  just  about  it^,  period.  And  when  I  came 
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back  there  was  a  visual  aids  section  and  a  publications  section. 
There  were  newswriters.  There  was  a  radio-television  specialist 
and  so  on.  The  thing  had  been  expanded  but  it  always  seemed  to 
me  that  it  lacked  direction  and  organization. 

One  of  the  things  I  greatly  missed  that  I  tried  to  instil 
into  the  organization  after  I  took  it  over,  was  a  more  aggressive 
spirit.  Get  off  the  campus  and  go  out  and  see  the  people.  Find 
out  what  they  really  want.  Get  to  know  them  better.  Have  them  on 
the  campus  more  frequently.  When  we  put  out  a  news  release,  let’s 
not  feel  that  when  that  piece  of  paper  disappears  in  the  mail  that’s 
the  last  of  that  and  all  we’ll  do  about  it.  See  how  many  different 
ways  we  can  sell  that  story.  We’re  going  to  send  it  to  newspapers, 
all  right.  What  magazines  are  we  going  to  send  it  to?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  it  for  the  radio  stations?  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  it  for  the  television  stations?  How  are  we  going  to  enlarge 
the  outreach  of  this  University?  This  is  what  I  tried  to  do.  I 
tried  to  modernize  the  publications  setup;  rejuvenate  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  publications  department;  begin  to  get  some  new 
ideas  in  there. 

To  be  frank  about  it,  I  had  been  in  San  Francisco  for  many 
years  and  had  a  very  large  audience  on  the  air  and  a  very  large 
urban  audience  through  my  column.  The  thing  that  used  to  puzzle 
me,  and  that  I  pointed  out  to  Dan  Aldrich  in  our  first  conversation, 
was  that  almost  never  in  all  that  time  had  anyone  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Agricultural  Information  Service  ever  called  me 
up.  They’d  send  me  a  news  release,  which  everybody  got.  But  I 
wanted  to  see  more  initiative  in  this  thing,  more  output,  better 
output.  I  wanted  to  see  better  planning  and  organization,  an 
upgrading  of  the  whole  performance.  This  is  what  I  was  looking 
for  when  I  went  in  and  this  is  what  the  University  was  looking  for. 
Dan  didn’t  argue  with  me  one  bit  when  I  told  him  in  my  opinion  he 
didn’t  really  have  an  information  service. 

He  must  have  know  that  when  you  got  the  call. 

I’m  sure  that’s  true. 

Well,  how  did  you  make  the  transition  from  your  radio  career  at 
KGO  to  the  University? 

It  was  in  the  fall — early  fall  [of  1960] .  This  negotiation  had  gone 
on,  but  until  I  really  knew  that  I  was  going  to  leave  I  had  not  said 
anything  to  the  station  [KGO].  Well,  you  know  how  all  big  organiza¬ 
tions  are.  I  guess  there  are  whispering  galleries  and  the  fact  that 
I  had  discussed  this  with  George  Alcorn  and  Dan  Aldrich  and  others 
had  leaked.  The  first  thing  I  knew  I  got  this  call  from  a  salesman 
of  ours,  Fred  Thomas,  who  was  discussing  the  Bank  of  America  buying 
some  time  with  us.  The  agency  for  the  bank  told  him  they  understood 
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that  I  was  going  to  Davis  and  become  a  professor.  (Laughter)  I 
said,  ’’Fred,  I  can  assure  you  that  ITm  not  going  to  Davis  to  become 
a  professor.  I  can  tell  you  that  I’ve  been  approached  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  about  a  position  and  as  we’re  talking  here  on  the  telephone 
I  can’t  tell  you  whether  I’m  going  to  leave  or  not.”  So  we  left  it 
at  that  and  shortly  after  I  went  to  Japan.  While  I  was  in  Japan 
I  got  a  wire  saying  the  Regents  had  approved  my  appointment. 

As  soon  as  I  got  back  I  told  the  station  that  I  would  be  leav¬ 
ing  the  first  of  January.  We  started  then  to  go  through  the  travail 
of  trying  to  see  if  we  couldn’t  get  someone  to  take  my  place,  because 
they  didn’t  want  to  lose  all  that  business.  But  it  was  a  peculiar 
thing.  I  talked  to  all  my  friends  in  broadcasting.  Two  or  three 
applied  but  nothing  definite  came  out  of  the  station  and  in  the  end 
it  just  kind  of  fell  apart,  which  was  very  unfortunate.  I  finished 
out  my  year,  did  my  last  broadcast,  said  goodbye  to  my  listeners  and 
went  off  to  the  University. 

You  seem  to  have  made  an  easy  transition  from  a  twenty-year  broad¬ 
casting  career  to  the  University.  Wasn’t  it  a  difficult  decision 
to  make? 

Not  at  that  time.  As  I’ve  told  you,  for  one  thing  the  demands 
personally  upon  me  were  great.  I  was  doing  something  I  liked  but 
nevertheless  I  was  doing  something  very  hard.  It  was  always  done 
at  unusual  hours,  early  morning  and  so  on.  And  my  family  had  put 
up  with,  for  a  long,  long  time,  my  getting  up  at  4:30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  going  to  work  because  I  always  refused  to  tape  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  program  the  day  before  like  some  broadcasters  did. 

Some  people  who  had  programs  on  early  in  the  morning  tried  to  tape 
them  the  day  before  so  they  wouldn’t  have  to  get  up  and  come  in. 

I  didn’t  think  that  was  a  good  idea,  particularly  since  about  a  third 
of  the  show  was  news  and  I  couldn’t  see  trying  to  tape  that  the  day 
before  and  then  act  as  if  it  were  up-to-date.  A  lot  of  people  used 
to  say,  ”0h,  you  don’t  get  up  at  that  time.  We  know  you’re  not  there 
and  that’s  all  taped.”  I’d  say,  ”I’m  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I 
do  get  up  and  for  twenty  years  I’ve  been  doing  that.” 

Beyond  that  of  course,  was  my  growing  feeling  as  I  looked 
at  the  future  that  no  matter  how  good  a  job  I  did,  eventually  farm 
broadcasting  would  not  survive  in  this  urban  market.  I’d  done  a 
bit  of  soul-searching  on  that  score.  Whether  in  view  of  the  long 
term,  I  should  switch  into  another  area  of  broadcasting  or  whether* 

I  should  leave  broadcasting  and  go  into  something  else.  And  when 
this  offer  came,  you  know,  I’d  had  a  long  association  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  many  different  ways.  I’d  always  enjoyed  it  and  liked  the 
people.  I  knew  there  was  a  job  to  be  done  there  and  they  came  to 
the  terms  that  I  asked  for. 
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Was  it  a  financial  loss  for  you  to  leave  radio  and  go  to  the 
University? 

Yes,  it  was. 

You  had  never  taken  a  financial  loss  before  in  switching  jobs? 

Never  had,  no.  It  had  always  been  the  other  way  around.  It 
was  just  a  combination  of  circumstances.  I  was  willing  to  take 
that  cut  because  of  things  that  were  personally  important  and  in 
terms  of  the  future,  and  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  best  decisions 
I  ever  made.  Never  regretted  it  for  one  moment  after  I  left  broad¬ 
casting. 


The  Concerns  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  in  an 

Age  of  Transition 


I  can  see  why  you  wanted  to  make  a  career  change,  but  what  motivated 
Dan  Aldrich  at  that  time  to  make  a  change  in  his  public  information 
activities? 

Ifm  not  sure  that  I  know  exactly.  But  one  thing  he  had  very  strongly 
in  mind  was  that  the  future  of  agricultural  research,  and  the  future 
of  the  division,  was  going  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  ability 
to  increase  the  budgets  they  were  getting.  If  that  was  going  to 
happen  there  had  to  be  a  greater  public  understanding  of  why  agricul¬ 
tural  research,  education  and  Extension  were  important  to  people  who 
didn’t  live  in  the  country,  why  they  were  important  to  the  whole 
society  and  economy.  I  believe  this  was  a  major  reason  for  Dan’s 
wanting  to  reorganize  that  information  division.  Another  thing, 
very  likely,  was  that  through  his  broad  contacts  with  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  which  agriculture  was  important  he  discovered 
along  the  way  they  had  far  more  highly  developed  and  more  active  in¬ 
formation  services  than  the  University  of  California.  I  think  this 
no  doubt  appealed  to  him  as  being  rather  strange  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  California  was  the  greatest  agricultural  state  in  the  country. 
And  the  University  of  California  is  beyond  any  doubt  one  of  the  top 
two  or  three  agricultural  institutions  in  the  country,  if  not  the 
greatest. 

Had  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  been  having  increasing 
problems  getting  what  it  thought  was  adequate  funding? 

The  whole  University  had  and  it  was  obvious  within  the  University 
that  agriculture  was  not — well,  let  me  put  it  another  way — with  the 
transition  from  what  had  been  a  state  very  heavily  dependent  upon 
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agriculture  to  one  much  more  urbanized  and  industrialized,  the 
demands  were  now  different  upon  the  University  than  in  the  past. 

This  translated  itself  into  increasing  pressure  on  budgets,  in¬ 
creasing  demands  in  other  segments  of  the  University  for  more  money. 
Throughout  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  I  found  this  great 
preoccupation  with  budgets;  ability  to  attract  faculty;  ability  to 
support  research;  a  great  need  to  decide  where  the  money  could  best 
be  put  and  if  possible  to  cut  off  activities  no  longer  as  important 
as  they  had  been;  a  great  concern  that  other  institutions  were  being 
better  supported  than  agriculture  was  within  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  So  agriculture  was  going  through  a  period  here  of  transition. 

It  had  been  for  many,  many  years  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  University  of  California;  had  made  certainly  a  tremendously 
valuable  contribution  to  the  state  in  the  development  of  productive 
agriculture.  Now  suddenly  it  really  had  to  battle  to  hold  its  posi¬ 
tion,  and  Dan  Aldrich,  not  wanting  to  preside  over  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire11  any  more  than  Churchill  did  (laughter) ,  recognized 
with  his  keen  insight  that  a  big  part  of  this  was  probably  a  public 
feeling  that  agriculture  didn’t  need  this  kind  of  support  any  more, 
that  the  big  problems  in  agriculture  had  all  been  solved.  Here  we 
were  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  food  in  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  food  prices  were  relatively  low,  a  great  bargain.  I’m  sure  that 
within  the  public  mind  was  a  feeling  that  we  really  don’t  have  to 
shovel  millions  of  dollars  into  agricultural  research  anymore.  The 
agricultural  scientists  of  course  knew  this  was  not  true.  The 
people  functioning  on  the  educational  side  of  agriculture  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  student  levels.  The  number  of  students  in  agriculture 
had  declined  and  they  naturally  wanted  to  attract  more  students. 

So  for  a  whole  mass  of  reasons  and  pressures,  and  I  think  they 
were  really  concerned  that  the  worst  was  still  to  come,  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  to  have  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  information  mechanism.  I’m  repeating  myself  here,  but  one  of 
the  major  goals  was  to  show  the  people  of  California  who  mainly  lived 
in  the  cities  that  there  was  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  agriculture. 

Was  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  under  particular  attack 
from  any  quarter  at  that  time? 

Within  the  University,  you  mean? 

Inside  or  outside. 

Within  the  University  I  can’t  say  that.  Some  administrators  at  the 
top  level  in  the  division,  I’m  sure,  interpreted  some  of  the  pres¬ 
sures  as  attacks,  yes.  There  were  great  demands  upon  the  money  that 
was  available,  and  chancellors  on  the  various  campuses  were  being 
encouraged  by  their  faculties  to  question  whether  agriculture’s 
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expansion  should  continue  in  view  of  all  the  other  things  that  money 
might  be  needed  for.  You  name  them:  libraries,  classroom  buildings, 
all  sorts  of  things.  I  know  that  on  the  Davis  campus  there  was  a 
strong  body  of  faculty  that  didn't  want  Davis  to  be  known  as  an 
agricultural  campus.  They  were  in  other  fields  and  they  felt  it  was 
in  some  way  demeaning  that  they  should  be  known  as  the  Cal  Aggies . 
There  was  at  one  time,  I  recall,  a  desire  to  have  that  big  CA  taken 
off  the  water  tower.  They  didn't  want  to  be  identified  with  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  feeling  actually  existed,  you  know.  It  seems  so  short¬ 
sighted  and  partisan,  but  it  was  one  of  the  things  agriculture  had 
to  fight. 

At  the  same  time,  Ag  Extension  was  going  through  some  transi¬ 
tions.  The  Agricultural  Extension  people  in  the  field  were  feeling 
pressures  to  get  into  what  were  really  nonagricultural  areas,  pres¬ 
sure  from  within  the  city  to  have  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
deal  with  things  like  home  gardening.  This  was  something  they  weren't 
trained  to  do,  didn't  want  to  do,  didn't  have  the  money  to  do  in  terms 
of  giving  personal  service.  Some  solution  had  to  be  found  for  that. 

Some  counties  in  which  Ag  Extension  had  for  years  received 
very  substantial  support,  like  Los  Angeles  County,  were  now  prac¬ 
tically  all  paved  over.  While  there  was  an  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  staff  within  that  county,  it  was  obvious  with  all  the  urban 
problems  that  the  Extension  budget  was  going  to  be  under  pressure. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Los  Angeles  County  faced  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  that  everybody  else  did:  only  so  much  money,  not  wanting  to 
raise  tax  rates  any  more  than  they  had  to.  It  was  obvious  that 
agriculture's  budget  was  going  to  be  questioned  seriously.  This  was 
going  on  all  over  the  state.  Agricultural  Extension  found  itself  in 
a  position  where  it  had  to  prove  itself  to  the  public  or  at  least 
to  the  county  supervisors.  It  did  a  lot  of  things.  One  was  to 
combine  and  coordinate  activities  and  people,  have  people  work  across 
county  lines  instead  of  a  fellow  being  stationed  in  Merced  County 
having  to  stop  at  the  county  line  when  he  came  to  Madera  County  un¬ 
less  he  was  invited  in.  These  were  things  that  spelled  greater 
efficiency  and  better  use  of  manpower. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  so-called  Home  Advisor  Service  which 
they  were  then  calling  Consumer  Sciences  was  under  great  pressure. 

Here  was  a  change  taking  place.  What  could  the  University  justify 
supporting  with  taxpayer's  money  in  this  field?  Could  it  any  longer 
support  afternoon  club  meetings  and  helping  ladies  learn  how  to  make 
Christmas  tree  ornaments?  Just  a  lot  of  things  for  which,  when  the 
state  was  much  younger  and  much  more  rural,  there  had  been  a  great 
demand.  Those  things  had  been  important.  If  they  were  no  longer 
important,  then  what  should  that  program  be  doing  in  order  to  have 
a  reason  to  be  maintained?  They  were  beginning  to  draw  this  down 
to  nutrition,  to  things  which  the  University  could  support  directly 
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Schacht : 


Brienes: 

Schacht: 


Brienes: 

Schacht: 


by  its  own  research,  and  which  people  were  not  apt  to  get  as  readily 
from  other  sources. 

Then  your  job  was  really  to  do  something  about  a  crisis  of  status 
and  a  crisis  of  function. 

Yes,  thatTs  right. 

And  this  was  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  mass-media  approach 
to  the  information  that  Ag  Extension  had,  an  opportunity  to  show 
urban  people  how  they  could  benefit  directly  from  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  the  agricultural  research  that  had  been 
carried  on.  You  had  to  develop  publications  and  mass  communication 
programs,  radio  and  television,  and  so  on,  to  reach  those  people. 

We  tried  to  do  a  lot  with  newspapers  and  radio  and  television,  and 
we  were  highly  successful.  I  hired  a  woman  from  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Missouri — Catherine  Brent — and  she  did  a  very  fine  job.  It 
wasn’t  too  long  before  home  advisors  all  over  the  state  had  regular 
newspaper  columns  or  regular  radio  programs  or  both.  I  had  to  bring 
some  organization  into  what  had  been  in  effect  a  series  of  individual, 
independently  operated  outposts,  you  might  say.  Perhaps  that’s  a 
little  exaggerated  but  that’s  just  about  the  way  it  worked.  I  had 
to  bring  these  together  into  one  organization  and  make  them  all 
work  together. 


Working  Inside  the  University  Bureaucracy 


Let’s  review  the  conditions  under  which  you  did  this  job.  How  was 
your  position  set  up  administratively? 

It  was  set  up  within  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  There  was 
always  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  that  was  where  it  really 
should  have  been.  I  don’t  say  this  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  of 
Extension,  but  the  Information  Service  was  set  up  to  deal  with  all 
the  various  segments  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  with 
the  Experiment  Station;  the  field  stations;  the  Extension  Service; 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  The  fact  that  we  were  set  up  admini¬ 
stratively  within  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  produced  some 
problems.  Looking  back  on  it,  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better 
run  directly  out  of  the  dean’s  office.  It  was  going  to  serve  the 
whole  division  and  it  should  have  been  headquartered  in  the  office 
that  had  the  overview  of  the  whole  division.  One  of  the  motivations 
of  putting  us  in  Ag  Extension  was  that  there  was  more  money  available 
to  support  it. 

What  problems  did  being  in  Extension  cause  you? 


Brienes: 
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Schacht:  It  created  problems  on  the  campuses.  Each  campus  had  its  chancellor 

and  ours  was  the  only  statewide  information  division.  Technically 
we  were  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  chancellor,  but  really 
we  were  to  a  large  degree.  The  assistant  state  directors  of  Exten¬ 
sion  on  the  various  campuses  obviously  had  to  deal  with  their  chan¬ 
cellors  and  their  authority  in  seeking  space  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  a  chancellor  could  either  provide  or  withhold.  To 
some  degree  we  ran  afoul  of  that.  I  don’t  know  that  that  would 
have  been  solved  by  my  having  headquarters  in  the  dean’s  office 
rather  than  the  director  of  Extension’s  office  or  not.  We  also  had 
a  problem  in  that  the  assistant  state  directors  on  each  campus  re¬ 
garded  the  people  who  worked  on  the  information  staff  as  being  their 
charges,  which  under  this  peculiar  administrative  system  they  were, 
insofar  as  support  was  concerned — budgetary  support,  supplies  and 
space  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  staff  members  were  under  my 
direction  as  far  as  their  function  was  concerned.  So  that  here  again 
you  had  snarling  up  of  administrative  lines.  It  wasn’t  as  clear  as 
it  might  have  been. 

I  think  the  cause  was  just  the  nature  of  the  University.  In 
my  experience  the  University’s  never  solved  that  problem  of  the 
statewide  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  its  authority  as 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  chancellors  on  the  individual  campuses. 
I  know  that  there  were  problems  along  this  line.  It  made  for  a  bit 
of  difficulty  on  the  Davis  Campus,  for  example.  This  was  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  chancellor’s  natural  desire  to  have  everything  on  his 
campus  under  his  control. 

Brienes:  You  are  referring  to  Emil  Mrak? 

Schacht:  Yes.  Emil  didn’t  like  the  system  under  which  the  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  was  set  up.  This  was  something  totally  unknown  to  me  when  I 
came  in;  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  friction.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  everybody  agreed  this  was  the  way  it  should  be 
done.  This  was  naive  on  my  part.  I  remember  my  first  meeting  with 
Emil  after  I  came  aboard.  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  assistant 
state  directors  and  some  remark  was  made  there  about  Emil’s  being 
unhappy  about  the  Information  Service.  I  was  quite  surprised.  This 
was  something  the  boys  had  held  out  on  me.  So  they  explained — at 
least  they  said — that  Emil  was  unhappy  because  he  didn’t  have  control 
over  those  people.  So  I  said,  ’’Well,  Emil’s  an  old  friend  of  mine 
and  I’ll  go  up  and  see  him.”  I  had  no  thought  that  I’d  have  any 
difficulty  in  reaching  agreement  with  Emil  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  staff.  In  my  mind  they  were  going  to  stay  where 
they  were.  I  couldn’t  see  any  reason  for  apprehension  about  this. 

Emil  amazed  me  by  immediately  confronting  me  with  why  I  felt  there 
should  be  a  separate  Agricultural  Information  Service.  I  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  respond  because  I  had  had  no  part  in  making  the  deci¬ 
sion  or  making  the  recommendation.  This  had  all  been  accomplished 
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Schacht : 

long  before.  I  had  thought  everyone  was  agreed.  I  discovered 
that  wasn't  the  case. 

Brienes : 

You  were  there  for  about  four  years — four  or  five  years? 

Schacht: 

January  1  of  '61  to  November  15  of  '65. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  find  it  a  losing  battle? 

Schacht: 

No,  I  wouldn't  say  a  losing  battle.  I  think  as  time  went  on,  for 
example,  Emil  realized  that  we  were  trying  our  best  and  did  a  good 
job  on  behalf  of  the  Davis  campus. 

Brienes : 

You  didn't  find  any  hostility  increasing  as  the  years  went  on? 

Schacht: 

No,  I  don't  think  so.  We  gained  a  good  deal  in  organization  and 
effectiveness  during  the  time  that  I  was  there.  I  had  no  idea  of 
leaving. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  bring  in  a  lot  of  new  people  with  you  when  you  came  in? 

Schacht: 

Not  when  I  came  in,  no.  When  I  came  in  we  needed  a  woman  to  help 
with  that  consumer  sciences  program.  As  I  say,  I  brought  in  Catherine 
Brent  for  that.  George  Hafer,  who  had  been  our  radio-television 
specialist,  decided  after  awhile  to  leave  the  University  so  I  brought 
in  a  replacement  for  him  from  Kansas  State  University,  Frank  Jones. 
Later  I  brought  in  a  young  reporter  from  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Dick 

Van  Brackle.  Also  brought  in  a  young  fellow  from  the  Woodland 
Democrat,  Bill  Shephard.  Ray  Coppock  joined  the  information  staff 
before  I  came  back  from  broadcasting  but  it  was  actually  on  my 
recommendation  that  Ray  was  hired.  A1  Volz,  the  associate  director 
of  Ag  Extension,  came  up  to  my  house  in  Berkeley  with  three  or  four 
names  of  people,  one  of  whom  they  wanted  to  hire.  He  knew  I  was 
going  to  be  coming  soon  and  this  person  would  be  working  for  me. 

He  ran  them  by  me  and  I  said  Ray  Coppock,  by  all  means.  I  was 
familiar  with  Ray's  work  at  the  Sacramento  Bee.  I  think  those  were 
the  only  people  we  brought  in.  We  had  some  people  on  the  verge  of 
retirement,  good  people,  and  we  decided  we  would  replace  them  after 
they  had  retired. 

Brienes : 

Was  it  a  case  at  all  of  superimposing  a  new  group  of  people  on  top 
of  an  existing  organization? 

Schacht : 

There  was  a  little  of  that.  But  my  right  hand  guy  was  Ralph  Smith, 
who  is  now  retired.  Ralph  handled  our  press  services.  He  did  a 
lot  of  the  administrative  work.  He  was  extremely  capable,  easy  to 
get  along  with,  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  staff. 

Brienes : 

Was  he  there  when  you  came? 
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Schacht : 


Brienes : 
Schacht : 
Brienes: 

Schacht : 


Yes  he  was  there. 

Another  fellow  who  was  there  was  Dr.  Howard  Dail,  who  also 
has  since  retired.  Howard,  in  addition  to  heavy  involvement  in 
the  publications  program,  had  also  done  one  thing  that  has  been 
copied  by  many  other  institutions  across  the  country.  That  was 
the  development  of  newsletters  for  specialists  and  farm  advisors 
and  home  advisors  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Go  to 
Ag  Extension  offices  around  the  state  and  you  will  find  that  al¬ 
most  every  member  of  the  staff  (at  least  it  used  to  be  this  way, 
and  Ifm  sure  it  still  is)  almost  every  member  of  the  staff  has  a 
newsletter  that  he  mails  to  growers  in  his  county.  This  is  a 
very  effective  way  of  using  direct  mail  to  reach  a  select  audience. 
You  are  writing  directly  to  people  who  have  a  first-hand  interest 
in  things  that  are  covered.  Howard  developed  that  to  a  high  degree. 
He  didn’t  need  any  encouragement  from  me.  He  was  well  embarked  on 
it  and  I  just  applauded  all  the  way. 

So  it  was  not  a  matter  of  my  starting  from  scratch  with  a 
handpicked  group,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  in  some  people  who  had 
been  outside,  with  experience  in  the  commercial  world.  I  did 
bring — yes,  Jim  Morrison  from  the  Stockton  Record.  For  years  he 
had  been  their  agricultural  editor  and  agricultural  columnist.  So 
there  was  some  augmentation  of  the  staff,  but  it  was  not  a  wholesale 
turnover  or  anything  of  that  nature.  I  did  want  some  people  who  had 
been  working  professionally  outside  the  University. 

Was  there  some  resentment  against  these  people  coming? 

I  don’t  believe  so.  None  that  I  could  detect. 

How  about  the  arrangements  for  paying  your  salary  or  other  people’s 
salary?  Was  this  done  outside  of  the  usual  methods  or  procedures 
at  the  University? 

We  were  classed  as  academic  employees  and  came  under  the  academic 
pay  scale  within  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  That,  frankly, 
caused  some  problems,  yes.  The  University  had  certain  personnel 
policies  so  far  as  academic  employees  were  concerned.  Within  the 
Extension  Service  these  people  were  classed  as  specialists  in  com¬ 
munications.  And  specialists  within  Agricultural  Extension  were 
supposed  to  spend  a  good  part  of  their  time  advising  and  helping 
the  county  personnel.  To  justify  the  academic  status  of  these 
employees,  we  did  involve  them  in  schools  for  county  personnel  in 
writing  and  broadcasting  and  visual  aids  and  this  type  of  thing. 

My  own  view  was  that  this  was  kind  of  a  tortured  situation. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  best  way  to  do  this  would  have  been  to  set  up 
a  special  category  for  this  communication  staff,  to  establish 
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Schacht : 

criteria  in  terms  of  training  and  experience,  offer  the  kind  of 
salaries  needed  to  attract  the  kind  of  people  you  wanted,  and  turn 
them  loose  to  do  their  job  rather  than  trying  to  bring  them  in  and 
somehow  force  them  into  a  category  that  was  never  drawn  up  with 
them  in  mind.  We  had  to  deal  with  this  all  the  time.  Once  having 
achieved  academic  status  obviously  we  didn’t  want  to  sacrifice  it. 

We  wanted  to  keep  that  status  and  be  able  to  attract  the  kind  of 
people  we  needed.  I  understand  that  since  Ifve  left  some  newer 
people  brought  in  are  not  classified  as  academic  and  maybe  that’s 
wiser.  I  don’t  know.  At  any  rate,  when  I  came  in  these  people  had 
been  given  academic  status  and  I  tried  to  maintain  it  for  them. 

Brienes : 

Was  this  arrangement  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  case  of 
other  people  doing  publicity  work  for  the  University? 

Schacht : 

Yes,  the  agricultural  communications  specialists  were  treated  differ¬ 
ently  because  they  were  on  the  academic  rolls  and  the  other  people 
were  not. 

Brienes : 

This  would  be  a  source  of  friction,  wouldn’t  it? 

Schacht: 

It  had  that  potential  and  I’m  sure  there  was  some  feeling  about  it. 
This  is  why  we  tried  as  hard  as  we  did  to  justify  that  position. 

I  think,  frankly,  in  doing  so  we  took  people  at  times  who  were  not 
very  well  adapted  to  it  and  tried  to  force  them  into  a  teaching 
situation. 

Revamping  the  Information  Service 

Brienes : 

Let’s  talk  about  the  job  itself.  What  did  you  actually  do? 

Schacht : 

We  centralized  control,  centralized  the  issuance  of  press  releases, 
had  regular  meetings  among  the  staff.  I  traveled  to  the  different 
campuses  and  sat  down  with  the  people  there.  Most  of  these  people, 
if  they  had  professional  experience  before  they  had  come  to  the 
University,  had  it  in  the  print  media.  I  had  to  convince  those 
people  that  it  was  also  important  when  developing  a  story  to  think 
about  the  other  media,  like  radio  and  television.  It  wasn't  enough 
to  send  out  a  release  to  the  newspapers. 

We  revitalized  the  advisory  committee  to  the  publications  pro¬ 
gram.  We  had  a  good  publications  program  going  on  but  I  was  not 
convinced  that  we  were  doing  either  of  two  things  as  well  as  we 
could.  One  was  presenting  our  publications  in  attractive,  highly 
readable,  very  communicative  form.  And  number  two,  I  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  were  getting  all  the  input  we  needed  from  that  Ag 
Extension  staff  as  to  either  the  type  or  the  content  of  publications 
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Schacht:  we  were  putting  out.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  publications 
advisory  committee,  but  it  really  wasn’t  functioning.  So  I  added 
to  it  and  arranged  for  it  to  meet  regularly.  I  think  this  was  a 
help.  We  took  some  artists  back  from  the  visual  aids  section  where 
they  never  should  have  been  (and  where  they  were  being  mishandled) 
and  brought  them  back  into  the  publications  division  where  they  be¬ 
longed. 

One  of  the  things  I  tried  to  get  across  was  that  of  having  a 
lot  of  different  publics  to  reach.  Let’s  identify  them,  then  let’s 
find  out  how  the  hell  we  can  reach  each  in  the  best  possible  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  they  just  sent  out  a  press  release.  We  did 
little  things  like  changing  the  headings  on  our  press  releases,  and 
more  clearly  identifying  the  content  of  those  releases.  Trying  to 
project  ourselves  into  the  position  of  the  guy  on  the  publication 
or  in  the  radio  station  or  wherever  it  may  be,  who  received  those 
releases.  Knowing  that  a  man  on  a  city  desk  in  a  newspaper,  for 
example,  is  always  busy,  has  only  so  much  space  to  give  up.  When 
he  opens  that  envelope  and  looks  inside,  he  wants  to  know  in  an 
instant  whether  this  may  be  of  any  use  to  him  or  not.  Therefore, 
we  developed  a  whole  series  of  headings.  When  we  sent  out  a  story 
in  the  home  economics  area  for  example,  this  was  consumer  news; 
when  we  had  something  that  was  science  with  a  broader  appeal  than 
strictly  agriculture,  we’d  bill  this  as  science  news,  and  send  a 
copy  to  the  science  editor  as  well  as  to  the  city  desk.  We  did  a 
lot  of  things  of  that  nature,  trying  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
identify  our  material;  easier  for  them  to  use  it;  easier  for  them 
to  recognize  what  it  was  and  what  it  would  be  worth  to  them  and  their 
readers . 

You  know,  there  is  nothing  brilliant  about  that.  It’s  just 
pick  and  shovel  work. 

Brienes:  Did  it  start  to  work  for  you? 

Schacht:  Yes,  sure.  After  a  year  of  doing  that  we  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  the  people  receiving  our  releases  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
this  was  helpful  to  them.  We  had  a  very  satisfactory  response.  We 
did  eliminate  a  couple  of  headings  that  were  apparently  not  necessary, 
but  in  general  the  system  worked.  It  helped.  This  seems  like  a 
small  thing  but  it’s  out  of  small  things  that  you  pursue  with  enthusiasm 
and  willingness  that  eventually  you  develop  a  program  that  works. 

I  always  remember  the  centennial  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Naturally  there  was  an  urge  to  use  this  as  an  occasion 
for— 
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Brienes : 
Schacht: 


Brienes : 
Schacht: 

Brienes: 

Schacht: 


Was  this  the  Land  Grant  College  centennial — the  Morrill  Act? 

Yes,  right.  There  was  a  great  urge  within  the  Extension  Service, 
naturally,  to  get  some  recognition  and  to  use  this  occasion  as  a 
means  of  telling  what  we  were  doing.  So  we  put  out  some  publica¬ 
tions  which  I  thought  were  very  well  done  by  our  artists  and  our 
publications  people.  George  Alcorn  really  turned  the  magic  key  when 
he  went  over  to  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  which  is  organized  in 
every  county  in  the  state,  and  got  their  cooperation.  They  put  on 
some  events,  dinners  and  luncheons  and  things  of  this  nature,  which 
helped  very  greatly.  The  result  was  that  I  was  able  to  go  into  the 
meeting  of  the  director  and  the  assistant  state  directors  one  day 
and  I  had  a  file  that  must  have  been  two  or  three  inches  deep,  of 
just  publicity  and  pictures.  Recognition  that  we  had  gained.  I 
always  recall  one  member  of  my  staff,  a  good  man  that  worked  very 
closely  with  me  all  the  time  I  was  there.  When  we  embarked  on  this 
thing  he  said,  "I  just  don't  think  we're  going  to  be  able  to  get 
anything  out  of  this.  People  aren't  going  to  care."  Well,  we  got 
substantial  notice.  So  this  is  just  an  example. 

When  the  centennial  came  along  I  was  on  the  centennial  publica¬ 
tions  committee.  One  of  the  things  I  advocated  was  putting  out  a 
centennial  volume  which  would  not  be  a  scientific,  scholarly  tome 
which  some  people  on  the  committee  were  advocating,  but  a  book  that 
would  appeal  to  people  generally.  An  interesting  book  about  agri¬ 
cultural  research  and  its  contributions,  that  would  have  human  in¬ 
terest  and  develop  the  contribution  to  society  in  everyday,  inter¬ 
esting  narrative.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  a  fellow  named  George 
Wells — did  we  talk  about  this  before? 

Wells  is  the  fellow  who  wrote  the — 

Yes,  wrote  the  Garden  in  the  West.  George  had  been  over  at  J. 

Walter  Thompson  as  public  relations  director,  and  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  through  a  series  of  arrangements  we  were  able  to  get 
George  aboard  and  he  wrote  that  book. 

That  book  was  then  your  conception? 

Yes.  That's  correct.  We  put  George  to  work  on  that  while  I  was 
there.  George  had  written  extensively  for  popular  publications  and 
had  a  way  of  writing  that  was  interesting.  I  think  he  did  a  good 
job.  Books  like  this  don't  become  best  sellers.  The  University 
had  to  finance  the  production  of  it,  I  believe,  and  agree  to  take 
a  certain  number  of  copies  for  distribution.  That's  all  right  because 


*Federal  funds  for  agricultural  colleges  in  the  states  were  provided 
by  the  Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  though  the  University  of  California 
was  not  created  by  the  state  legislature  until  six  years  later. 
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that  was  all  part  of  the  program,  too.  I  think  that  by  and  large 
it  was  a  good  effort.  This  was  the  type  of  thing  we  were  trying 
to  do.  The  thing  I  tried  to  preach  all  the  time  was  when  you’re 
writing  about  what  the  University  is  doing,  get  in  the  significance 
of  this,  what  this  means  to  people,  what’s  it  worth  to  society  that 
this  work  is  being  done.  Otherwise,  you  know,  you  really  don’t 
convey  anything. 

Another  thing  we  did  was  to  develop  quite  an  elaborate  exhibit 
that  we  took  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  the  Orange  Show  in  San 
Bernardino,  and  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento.  This  was  put  together 
by  our  visual  aids  department  after  we  had  developed  the  plans  and 
decided  what  we  wanted  to  do.  They  did  a  good  job  on  it.  It  was 
really  very  impressive.  We  did  a  lot  of  things  to  stimulate  people’s 
interest  as  they  went  through. 

I  remember  one  in  particular.  We  had  a  little  committee  working 
on  this.  We  wanted  to  have  one  area  in  which  we  actually  demonstrated 
some  results  of  research  within  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
which  directly  benefited  consumers,  because  the  majority  of  the  people 
coming  through  were  going  to  be  urban  people.  So  this  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  was  a  walk-through  exhibit.  You  entered  and  followed  a 
designated  path  as  you  went  through  it.  In  the  back  section  we  were 
going  to  have  this  exhibit.  What  to  demonstrate?  That  was  the 
problem.  I  recall  sitting  one  day  in  a  meeting  in  the  nutrition 
department.  There  was  long  talk.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  to 
do  something  about  a  new  test  for  solids  in  milk  as  opposed  to  butter- 
fat  in  milk,  or  something  like  that.  About  three-fourths  of  the  way 
through  this  meeting  I  just  said,  ’’Gentlemen,  this  is  not  going  to 
fly.  People  aren’t  going  to  care.  We’ve  got  to  do  something  more 
visual,  more  striking,  that’s  going  to  have  a  greater  impact  than 
this.  This  is  not  going  to  do  it!” 

George  Stewart,  who  was  then  on  the  Davis  campus  and  had  been 
pushing  the  milk  idea,  accepted  that  verdict.  He  said,  "One  of  the 
newest  things  in  food  is  freeze  dried  and  I  have  good  connections 
with  the  people  involved  in  this.”  I  believe  Armour  was  one  of  them. 
He  said,  "We  can  put  on  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  freeze-dried 
food  as  an  example  of  food  technology  and  the  advantages  this  new 
process  is  going  to  hold  for  people.  I  said,  "Great!  Let’s  do  that!” 
So  we  did.  Every  hour  on  the  hour  we  actually  served  food  to  the 
people  who  came  through.  It  was  freeze-dried  food  which  99  percent 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  They  were  fascinated  by  that.  We 
would  reconstitute  it  and  cook  it  right  there  in  front  of  them. 

It  was  this  kind  of  thing  that  we  tried  to  do.  We  had  to  put 
some  show  biz  into  this  thing.  Do  it  with  a  dignity  befitting  the 
institution,  but  get  a  little  zing  into  it  and  touch  the  buttons  that 
really  counted  to  people.  What  were  they  really  interested  in?  What 
was  really  of  concern  to  them?  Then  go  on  from  there. 
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Another  thing  we  did — you  know,  people  come  to  fairs  and 
they  bring  their  children.  So  we  had  a  match-up  game  that  the  kids 
could  play.  A  lot  of  adults  got  a  big  bang  out  of  it,  too.  You 
matched  up  the  questions  and  answers  by  pushing  buttons,  and  lights 
would  flash.  Every  question,  of  course,  and  every  answer  was  educa¬ 
tional.  We  taught  people  some  simple  truths  with  that  device  and 
they  enjoyed  doing  it.  I  always  thought  that  people  come  to  an 
event  of  that  kind  for  a  recreational  experience.  They  get  some 
education  along  the  way  but  they’re  really  there  to  have  a  good  time. 
So  we  figured  if  we  could  bring  people  in  there,  and  they  could  have 
a  little  fun  along  with  learning  something,  this  was  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  conveying  our  message.  This  is  what  we  tried  to  do. 

Then  as  people  went  out,  all  they  had  to  do  was  sign  their  names 
and  they  would  get  a  whole  list  of  University  publications.  I’m 
keeping  this  down,  because  we  had  a  series  of  six  or  eight  differ¬ 
ent  exhibits  or  displays  within  the  one  structure  itself. 


Using  the  Electronic  Media 


How  much  use  did  you  make  of  the  newer  media?  You  were  experienced 
in  radio,  of  course,  but  did  you  do  much  with  television? 

One  thing  we  did  with  radio  that  was  new  for  us  was  to  develop  a 
tape  service  with  the  help  of  our  radio-television  specialist,  Frank 
Jones.  Frank  would  record  short  stories  and  interviews,  then  put 
these  on  a  single  tape.  We  might  have  five  or  six  stories  on  differ- 
erent  subjects  on  the  same  tape.  These  would  be  taken  over  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  duplicated.  I  believe  we  sent  out  some  two  hundred  of 
these  about  every  two  weeks  to  radio  stations  in  California.  Some 
of  them  had  farm  programs  in  which  these  could  be  used,  others  used 
them  in  news  broadcasts  or  feature  programs.  That  gave  us  a  strong 
coverage  on  the  radio  side  to  go  along  with  the  personal  participa¬ 
tion  in  radio  that  Catherine  Brent  was  also  encouraging  on  the  part 
of  the  county  home  advisors  and  the  women  specialists.  I  don’t  say 
we  originated  this.  Other  states  had  already  begun  doing  it,  but 
we  developed  it  here  and  it  has  become  a  popular  technique  for 
reaching  people  through  radio. 

Television  never  turned  out  to  be  very  effective  in  agriculture. 
Not  because  you  couldn’t  do  a  good  show  on  television,  but  because 
of  the  economics.  Much  more  expensive.  To  make  it  viable  you  have 
to  get  out  in  the  country,  spend  money  to  send  out  camera  crews  and 
this  sort  of  thing.  They  never  were  able  to  get  the  commercial  spon¬ 
sorship  that  would  cover  that  investment.  The  main  reason  was  that 
lower-priced  radio  was  always  available,  more  flexible,  established. 
Television  could  never  take  over.  There  were  some  good  attempts  at 
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it.  They  tried  it  in  Fresno,  McClatchy  did,  tried  it  in  Sacramento. 
Farm  Bureau  tried  it.  We  did  at  the  University  of  California,  but 
we  did  it  differently. 

We  did  an  agricultural  telecast  for  urban  people.  We  felt  that 
urban  people  ought  to  understand,  number  one,  what  agriculture  was 
all  about,  and,  number  two,  the  value  to  the  urban  person  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  and  education.  The  project  had  begun  before  I  arrived 
there.  NBC  in  Hollywood  had  the  idea  that  it  ought  to  be  doing  some 
public  service  agricultural  show  on  television,  and  had  hired  Edward  J. 
Kaye  (laughter),  very  interesting  chap.  Basically  a  musician,  had 
been  a  motion  picture  conductor,  composer  and  scorer,  and  I  think  Ed 
had  done  quite  well  at  that.  The  first  place  Eddy  came  to  get  help 
was  the  University  of  California.  He  didn't  know  anything  about 
agriculture,  but  he  had  boundless  enthusiasm  and  all  kinds  of  ideas. 

He  also  did  have  a  very  good  "in"  to  the  top  management  of  NBC  in 
Hollywood,  and  that  was  not  unimportant  either. 

When  I  arrived  I  was  told  that  this  had  begun  and  that  George 
Hafer,  the  Ag  Extension  specialist  in  radio  and  television,  whom  I'd 
known  for  a  long  time,  was  working  with  these  people.  George  Alcorn 
asked  me  over  to  a  meeting  with  Ed  Kaye  and  Dan  Aldrich.  Dan  was 
very  high  on  this  because  he  realized  the  importance  of  communicating 
with  the  urban  audience.  I  remember  sitting  down  with  them.  Ed  was 
there  and  all  gungho  for  this  project.  I  said,  "If  we  can't  do  this 
very  well,  nobody  is  going  to  watch  it.  And  we're  dealing  with  ama¬ 
teurs,  not  professionals.  You're  not  hiring  actors  or  broadcasters, 
you're  dealing  with  faculty  members  who  are  not  experienced  performers. 
We've  got  some  real  problems  in  presenting  a  program  of  this  kind." 
They  recognized  that. 

We  had  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  a  person  who  was  effective 
to  act  as  the  moderator.  And,  of  course,  being  on  TV,  it  wasn't 
enough  to  have  people;  we  wanted  good  visual  input  as  well.  The 
first  fellow  we  got  to  be  moderator  was  the  county  Extension  director 
down  in  Los  Angeles  County.  He  was  fairly  good  but  he  wasn't  a  pro¬ 
fessional.  Later  we  got  Jim  Todd  from  KFI,  and  Jim,  of  course,  was 
much  better. 

We  always  had  difficulty  in  developing  our  visual  input,  but 
then  that's  a  constant  problem  for  everybody  who  puts  on  a  TV  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  we  did  quite  well  by  use  of  slides  and  film  footage 
when  we  had  it,  and  still  pictures.  We'd  set  up  exhibits  in  the 
studio.  We  tried  to  give  some  movement  to  the  program.  But  the 
major  problem  always  was  getting  people  who  were  specialists  in  a 
particular  branch  of  agricultural  science  to  communicate,  to  summar¬ 
ize,  compress,  and  not  tell  the  people  more  than  they  really  wanted 
to  know,  or  tell  them  so  much  that  you'd  wind  up  confusing  them  in¬ 
stead  of  informing  them.  Keep  it  simple,  tell  people  in  plain 
language  what  you're  talking  about.  Then  illustrate  it  on  the 
screen.  It  was  a  very  interesting  experience. 
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We  called  this  show  "Existence".  It  went  on  every  week  on 
the  NBC  network  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  done  in  color  in  the 
Burbank  studios  of  NBC.  We  had  lengthy  rehearsals  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  then  we'd  go  out  to  dinner,  then  we'd  come  back,  run  through 
it  again  in  the  studio  and  then  away  we  would  go.  I  think  by  and 
large  we  did  a  creditable  job. 

In  order  to  extend  this  thing,  we  bought  programs  we  thought 
were  good  enough  and  put  those  together  in  a  package  that  we  offered 
free  to  other  stations.  We  had  NBC's  permission  to  do  this.  NBC 
gave  us  a  very  good  deal:  really  it  amounted  to  the  cost  in  re¬ 
producing  the  thing.  When  I  first  arrived,  at  the  University  they 
had  an  agreement  to  buy  every  one  that  was  made.  I  didn't  think 
that  was  too  good  an  idea.  I  knew  damn  well  some  weren't  going  to 
be  good  enough.  So  we  became  very  selective  and  would  take  only 
those  that  we  thought  were  the  best.  Even  at  that  we  quickly  built 
up  packages  of  twenty-six  programs  that  we  could  offer  around.  As 
some  became  outdated  we  could  replace  them  with  others.  I've  for¬ 
gotten  exactly  how  many  stations  we  had  them  on,  but  over  the  years 
we  had  that  program  on  an  awful  lot  of  television  stations  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Not  always  at  the  very  time  that  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  it  on.  Obviously  that  was  not  possible  because — 

But  not  five  in  the  morning  either. 

No,  not  five  in  the  morning  either.  Well,  later  on  in  the  later 
stages  after  I  left,  I  think  there  were  some  of  those,  but  in  the 
beginning  we  went  out  with  the  determination  that  we  had  a  good 
show  and  before  we  were  going  to  give  it  to  a  station  to  use  we 
wanted  assurance  that  they  were  going  to  put  it  in  a  period  when 
we'd  have  a  pretty  substantial  audience.  We  didn't  expect  them 
to  put  it  in  prime  time,  but  we  didn't  want  it  at  four— thirty  in 
the  morning  either.  And  they  went  along  with  us. 

We  had  it  on  KFRE  in  Fresno.  We  had  it  on  KGO  here  in  San 
Francisco .  We  had  it  on  in  San  Diego,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Santa 
Barbara — those  are  just  some  of  the  places — Bakersfield.  So  we 

able  to  get  an  awful  lot,  X  felt,  out  of  our  investment  of 
time  and  effort.  It  was  still  going  when  I  left  the  University  but 
I  don't  know  how  long  after  that  they  continued  with  it.  This  was, 
I  would  say,  a  successful  effort  in  educational  TV. 

And  was  that  pretty  much  the  extent  of  your  TV  work? 

No.  When  I  came  back  in  1961  to  the  University  there  was  a  great 
desire  to  communicate  to  the  urban  population  the  importance  of 
agricultural  research,  as  I've  said.  So  another  of  the  things  that 
we  did,  and  we  were  the  first  in  the  University  to  do  it,  was  to 
use  television  news  clips  to  tell  stories  about  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  I  had  an  old  friend,  Jerry  Gordon,  who  runs  Gordon  News 
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Films  here  in  San  Francisco,  Jerry  and  I  had  worked  together  at 
NBC.  He  had  struck  out  on  his  own.  I  went  to  Jerry  and  said, 

"I'd  like  to  prepare  some  film  clips  illustrating  agricultural  re¬ 
search,  things  that  have  high  visual  quality.  I  don’t  know  if  it 
can  be  done,  but  let’s  see  if  we  can’t  place  these  on  prime  time 
commercial  newscasts  around  the  state.”  We  did  and  we  discovered 
we  could  sell  them  if  we  were  careful  to  select  stories  that  had 
significance  to  the  urban  population  and  good  visual  quality. 

(We  even  did  microphotography.  I  remember  one  entomology  story  in 
which  we  photographed  through  the  microscope.  We  could  blow  it 
up  on  the  screen  until  the  insect  looked  like  a  monster.  You 
couldn’t  just  take  any  old  story  that  came  along.  It  had  to  have 
visual  quality.)  From  then  on,  every  year  that  I  was  there  we 
budgeted  for  perhaps  six  of  these  during  the  year.  Pretty  expensive, 
you  know.  Six  of  them  was  about  what  we  could  do.  Other  departments 
in  the  University  picked  it  up  after  we  had  done  it  for  a  little 
while.  They  do  it  all  the  time  now.  We  were  kind  of  proud  of  that 
one,  because  we  broke  some  new  ground. 


Communicating  with  the  Agricultural  Community 


I  see  you  reaching  out  to  the  public.  How  about  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  trying  to  reach  out  to  its  natural  allies  in 
the  agricultural  community  itself?  Was  that  a  problem  that  they 
were  not  solving  well  before  you  came? 

That’s  a  good  question.  It  depends  on  what  level  you’re  talking. 
There  was  good  communication  with  the  very  top  people  in  agricul¬ 
ture — 


And  the  top  people  in  the  University? 

Yes.  There  was  good  communication  there.  There  for  years  had  been 
the  Agricultural  Advisory  Council,  and  that  was  functioning.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  research  divisions  had  advisory  committees  of 
people  prominent  in  the  particular  industries  they  were  interested 
in.  They  functioned  at  times  when  they  were  drawing  up  budgets, 
advising  on  what  the  real  problems  are  and  so  on.  I  think  in  the 
counties  the  Ag  Extension  directors  did  a  good  job  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  people  prominent  in  agriculture.  But  we  did  feel 
that  we  could  develop  a  more  effective  way  of  reaching  what  you 
might  call  the  rank  and  file  of  agricultural  people,  farmers  and 
people  in  the  allied  industries  and  businesses;  what  you  might  call 
the  whole  agribusiness  complex.  I  felt  we  had  to  do  a  more  efficient 
job  of  getting  our  information  into  publications  and  into  the  radio 
and  television  programs  they  listened  to  and  watched.  Into  the  publi¬ 
cations  that  they  regularly  read,  like  the  California  Farmer  and  the 
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Western  Fruit  Grower  and  California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly ,  and  the 
weekly  agricultural  sections  of  the  Sacramento,  Modesto  and  Fresno 
Bees,  the  agricultural  section  of  the  Stockton  Record  and  the 
Chico  Enterprise,  and  so  on. 

You  know,  the  times  were  changing.  There  was  a  new  trend  to¬ 
ward  specialization  of  agricultural  publications.  There  was  a 
trend  away  from  the  old  farm  paper  that  used  to  cover  everything; 
that  was  on  the  decline.  The  advertiser  was  demanding  that  if  he 
wanted  to  advertise  a  product  important  to  alfalfa  growers  for  a 
specific  reason,  that  the  publication  prove  to  him  it  was  going  to 
deliver  a  good  number  of  alfalfa  growers.  He  wasn't  interested  in 
buying  space  for  an  ad  to,  you  know,  reach  prune  growers.  So  there 
was  a  lot  of  turmoil  in  the  agricultural  publications. 

We  had  to  tune  our  information  program  to  what  was  going  on 
in  that  area.  We  couldn't  influence  it.  We  had  to  follow  it  and 
be  aware  of  the  changing  character  of  these  publications  (changing 
because  of  economic  pressures)  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
what  these  people  wanted.  Some  were  pleased  to  get  press  releases. 
Others  had  other  ways  of  getting  information.  We  had  to  work  with 
them  differently.  The  Farm  Journal  man  might  want  to  come  to  a 
campus  and  have  an  in-depth  interview  and  run  a  long  article,  and 
not  be  so  interested  in  getting  a  short  press  release.  These  were 
some  of  the  things  we  had  to  deal  with.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
for  a  long  time  there  had  not  been  sufficient  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  information  division  to  get  acquainted  with  those  editors, 
sit  down  with  them  and  say,  okay,  how  can  we  do  this  for  you?  Un¬ 
less  somebody  called  up  or  made  a  periodic  visit  there  was  damn 
little  contact.  And  of  course  this  was  wrong. 

How  about  people  outside  of  the  growers,  in  the  canning  end  of  it, 
or  the  marketing  end  of  agriculture?  Did  you  have  a  communication 
problem  there,  too? 

I  think  that  varied  according  to  the  industry.  The  canning  industry 
was  always  very  close  to  the  University.  This  was  to  a  large  extent 
because  of  people  in  the  food  technology  area,  people  like  Emil  Mrak, 
Bill  Cruess,  Maynard  Joselyn.  I  could  name  a  lot  and  I  hate  to  leave 
out  anybody  because  they  all  did  an  excellent  job.  It  seemed  to  me 
University  people  had  good  communications  with  those  particular  in¬ 
dustries.  There  was  a  constant  flow  of  funds  coming  in  from  those 
industries  to  support  specific  research  projects.  University  people 
were  often  invited  to  appear  at  industry  meetings,  and  so  on.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  liaison  and  personal  communication.  That  wasn't 
so  much  a  problem  as  far  as  our  public  information  program  was  con¬ 
cerned.  We  didn't  have  to  be  that  concerned  with  that  one. 


Brienes:  How  about  cementing  the  alliance  with  agribusiness  so  that  the 

Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  could  count  on  its  political  support? 
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Schacht:  This,  again,  was  more  a  function  of  the  top  administrators  within 
the  division.  This  was  where  the  Dan  Aldriches  and  the  A1  Boyces 
at  Riverside,  and  people  of  that  kind  functioned,  and  I  must  say 
that  they  functioned  very  well.  This  was  not  a  phase  we  had  to 
invade.  What  we  were  trying  to  do  was  use  mass  communication  to 
do  a  better  job  of  telling  people  what  the  University  was  about 
agriculturally,  why  it  was  doing  it,  and  why  it  was  important,  and 
also  to  deal  with  the  informational  needs  of  the  people  engaged  in 
agriculture,  to  convey  to  them  the  latest  information  available. 

We  did  all  that  through  as  many  different  media  as  we  could. 
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Brienes: 


Schacht: 


Brienes: 

Schacht: 


8.  THE  FARM  REPORTER 


Where  did  the  idea  come  from  for  you  to  write  a  newspaper 
column? 


Agriculture's  Need  for  a  Sympathetic  Press 


Well,  it  didn't  come  from  me  (laughter).  It  came  from  Ralph 
Bunje,  who  [in  1958]  was  managing  head  of  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Association.  He  shared  the  view  of  a  great  many  of  us  that 
the  urban  press  paid  far  too  little  attention  to  what  was  going  on 
in  agriculture,  considering  that  agriculture  generated  more  econ¬ 
omic  activity  than  any  other  industry  in  the  state.  It  really  was 
the  basis  of  California's  economy.  Everyone  in  agriculture  was 
talking  about  the  changes  in  the  public  attitude  and  complaining 
that  agricultural  issues  weren't  sufficiently  well  explained  in 
the  press,  and  that  therefore  the  public  simply  wasn't  getting 
the  facts.  This  was  what  Ralph  was  after. 

But  there  must  have  been  specific  issues — 

Well,  for  example,  the  Mexican  bracero  issue,  there  was  a  lot  of 
pressure  to  cut  off  that  program.  Farmers  wanted  it  continued  and 
it  was  a  good  program.  They  felt  the  public  was  not  getting  the 
whole  story  on  it. 

Certainly  the  role  of  federal  farm  programs  in  California 
agriculture.  There  was  a  strong  public  feeling  that  the  farmer 
was  heavily  subsidized  by  the  federal  government,  by  the  taxpayer. 
This  was  not  true  in  California  agriculture  where  a  very  minor 
part  of  the  total  farm  income  came  from  federal  payments  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

There  was  the  160-acre  limitation  on  the  amount  of  land  that 
one  single  person  could  hold  within  the  confines  of  a  federal 
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Schacht : 


Brienes : 


Schacht : 


Brienes : 


Schacht: 


reclamation  district.  That,  too,  was  a  big  issue.  Here  again 
farmers  felt  people  in  the  cities  weren't  getting  the  true  story 
why  farmers  felt  the  160-acre  limitation  was  anachronistic.  So 
there  were  quite  a  number. 

Was  there  a  sense  among  agricultural  leaders  that  agriculture  was 
in  fact  getting  a  bad  press? 

Yes.  What  was  being  written  was  being  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  city  person.  Maybe  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  talk 
about  the  federal  farm  program:  the  issue  of  price  supports,  for 
example,  that  I've  just  mentioned.  In  the  city  this  was  written 
up  in  the  press  continually  as  a  blatant  example  of  politically 
motivated  federal  subsidization  of  an  industry.  People  were  asking 
why  the  farmer  should  have  this  protection.  The  druggist  on  the 
corner  doesn't  have  that  protection.  The  farmer  on  the  other  hand, 
having  gone  through  a  traumatic  experience  of  the  1930s  when  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  in  agriculture  was  flat  broke  and  belonged  to  the 
bank,  subject  always  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  and  his  relative 
weakness  in  the  marketplace,  feeling  that  he  was  asked  to  commit 
his  capital  and  his  effort  in  a  basic  service  that  the  nation  had  to 
have,  felt  he  was  entitled  to  some  protection.  Now  I'm  sure  at  times 
federal  price  supports  were  higher  than  they  had  to  be,  and  this  was 
a  result  of  political  activity.  No  one  is  naive  enough  to  suppose 
it  wasn't.  But  there  was  a  basic  difference  in  the  way  the  urban 
people  looked  at  this  thing  and  the  way  the  farmer  looked  at  it. 

The  farmer  looked  at  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  a  system  of  food 
production  which  had  served  the  nation  well. 

I  might  say  that  agricultural  opinion  was  not  unanimous  as 
far  as  farm  programs  were  concerned,  either — no  more  than  it  is 
today  when  you  have  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  favoring 
getting  government  out  of  agriculture  and  the  National  Farmers 
Union  being  very  much  in  favor  of  getting  it  back  in.  And,  you  know, 
the  position  of  the  wheat  grower  in  the  Plains  States  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  deciduous  fruit  grower  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  price  supports  could  be  very,  very  different.  The  wheat 
grower  might  look  on  them  as  his  protection  against  disaster,  going 
broke,  having  to  go  down  the  road.  The  deciduous  fruit  grower  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  having  no  price  supports,  not  depending  upon 
them,  might  take  an  entirely  different  view  as  to  what  federal  policy 
ought  to  be  in  this  particular  area. 

Then  people  in  farming  are  going  to  take  a  very  pragmatic  view  of 
price  supports  as  a  matter  of  where  their  interests  lie  rather  than — 

Just  like  everyone  else. 

Rather  than  one's  political  philosophy — 


Brienes : 
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Schacht : 

On  what  do  you  base  a  political  philosophy? 

Brienes: 

One's  self  interest. 

Schacht : 

Right. 

Brienes : 

One  finds  principles  to  support  one's  interests. 

Schacht : 

And  this  is  true  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

You  almost  never  really  have  unanimous  opinion  in  agriculture. 

It's  too  diverse.  It's  been  one  of  agriculture's  weaknesses  over 
the  years  politically  that  you  have  these  divisions.  At  any  rate, 
farmers  were  inclined  to  look  upon  farm  programs  as  subsidizing  the 
consumer.  Consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apt  to  look  upon 
federal  farm  programs  as  causing  undue  rises  in  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  had  to  pay,  and  feeling  that  if  those  subsidies  were 
taken  away  the  price  of  food  would  be  lower.  So  there  really  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  way  the  two  groups  looked  at  each  other. 

This  was  one  very  apt  example  of  where  the  farmer  felt  his 
point  of  view  was  insufficiently  represented  in  the  urban  press. 

He  felt  that  all  he  read  was  a  series  of  attacks  on  price  supports 
and  crop  loans,  and  anything  the  government  did  to  encourage  produc¬ 
tion  or  protect  the  farmer  against  disaster  was  written  up  as  an 
example  of  how  the  farmer  was  up  to  his  elbows  in  the  public  trough. 
They  used  to  really  bridle  at  the  articles  about  how  farmers  were 
paid  not  to  produce  something.  Well,  it's  true  that  that  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  federal  farm  program,  but  they  felt  that  it  was  vastly 
exaggerated  and  that  people  in  the  city  did  not  understand  why  such 
features  were  included  in  the  farm  programs. 

Brienes : 

Yet  price  supports  were  not  nearly  so  important  for  California 
agriculture  as  they  were  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  you  say 
yourself . 

Schacht : 

In  the  public  mind  California  farmers  were  like  farmers  everywhere: 
up  to  their  elbows  in  the  public  trough.  This  really  galled  Cali¬ 
fornia  farmers  because  they  weren't.  But  they  didn't  feel  the  press 
was  conveying  that.  The  press  was  lumping  them  in  with  everybody 
else.  The  facts  show  that  less  than  2  percent  of  the  annual  cash  in¬ 
come  of  California  farmers  comes  from  federal  payments.  Quite  insig¬ 
nificant.  It  may  have  been  higher  in  those  days;  I  don't  really 
remember.  But  it  never  was  up  in  the  area  where  it  would  be  in  the 
com  belt  states.  California  farmers  were  very  sensitive  about  being 
unjustly  accused  of  profiting  from  federal  subsidies  when  in  fact  they 
weren't. 
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Schacht:  Anyway,  Ralph  happened  to  be  sitting  at  a  luncheon  one  day 

next  to  Scott  Newhall,  who  at  that  time  was  the  executive  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  He  began  talking  to  Scott,  seizing 
his  opportunity  and  suggesting  the  Chronicle  should  be  devoting 
more  space  to  what  was  going  on  in  agriculture.  He  made  an  impres¬ 
sion,  at  least  to  the  point  where  Scott  said,  "All  this  is  very 
fine  and  I  don't  argue  with  you,  but  where  am  I  going  to  get  someone 
to  write  a  column  about  agriculture?  I  haven't  anyone  on  my  staff 
who's  that  well  versed  in  agriculture."  So  Ralph  made  the  suggestion 
that  Scott  ask  me  to  write  it.  Then  Ralph  called  me  at  ABC  to  tell 

me  I  was  going  to  receive  a  call  from  Scott  Newhall.  I  said,  "Fine. 

I'll  be  glad  to  talk  to  him  about  it."  Sometime  went  by,  perhaps  a 
week  or  so,  and  I  heard  nothing.  I'd  rather  dismissed  it  from  my 
mind  until  one  day  Scott  did  call  and  asked  me  to  have  lunch  with 
him.  He  suggested  that  they  would  like  to  carry  four  columns  a  week. 

I  told  him  I  was  too  busy  to  do  four  columns  a  week  and  do  justice 
to  them  but  I  would  be  willing  to  do  two.  He  agreed.  We  went  back 
to  his  office  and  had  a  letter  of  agreement  drawn  up,  which  was  the 
only  thing  we've  ever  had  (laughter)  in  this  whole  deal  and  it's  now 
seventeen  years  ago!  And  that's  how  it  started. 

They  asked  me  when  I  wanted  to  start,  and  I  said,  "What's  wrong 
with  next  week?"  Then  we  had  to  choose  a  title  for  it.  I'd  never 

been  very  good  on  titles.  Finally  we  settled  on  simply  "Farm 

Reporter."  This  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  was  already 
on  the  air  on  ABC  for  Standard  Oil  of  California  with  the  Standard 
Farm  Reporter  show.  We  felt  at  the  time  that  there  might  be  some 
benefit  to  both  in  naming  the  column  Farm  Reporter,  too.  I  know 
that  the  newspaper  appreciated  our  plugging  the  column  on  the  air 
and  Standard  Oil  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  Chronicle  put  in  a 
line  immediately  below  the  column  each  time  it  appeared  suggesting 
that  anyone  who  read  this  also  listen  to  me  on  ABC.  So  it  was  a  mutual 
promotion. 

I  was  up  to  my  ears  in  what  I  was  doing.  I  continued  while  I 
was  there  at  KGO  to  do  some  free-lance  writing  and  I  was  busy  with 
those  agricultural  tours  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  so  I  had 
plenty  to  do.  But  once  the  column  was  proposed  I  took  it  on  and  I 
found  that  I  not  only  enjoyed  it  but  I  could  work  it  into  my  schedule 
by  making  it  my  Saturday-moming-after-breakf ast  work.  I  established 
that  routine  and  for  seventeen  years  the  column  by  and  large  has  been 
written  immediately  following  breakfast  on  Saturday  morning.  I  go 
straight  from  breakfast  to  the  typewriter— and  stay  there  until  the 
two  columns  for  the  coming  week  are  written. 

Brienes:  What  time  in  the  afternoon  do  you  get  up  from  your  typewriter? 

Schacht:  (Laughter)  Well,  it  depends  upon  what  time  I  had  breakfast. 
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Brienes : 

Does  it  usually  take  most  of  the  day? 

Schacht : 

No,  no.  It  all  depends  you  know.  Sometimes  it  goes  very  smoothly, 
other  times  it  comes  very  hard.  But  normally  it  takes  from  two  to 
four  hours.  I  write  fast.  Once  I  decide  what  I  want  to  write  about 
and  how  I  want  to  get  into  the  subject,  usually  then  it  doesn't  take 
too  long  to  get  the  words  down. 

Brienes : 

Do  you  use  notes  or  have  material  at  hand? 

Schacht: 

I  save  up  material — I'm  a  real  pack  rat — anything  I  find  that  might 
have  use  in  a  future  column.  My  office  at  home — which  you  have  seen 
is  a  shambles.  I  have  piles  of  stuff  all  over  the  room.  But  each 
of  those  piles  represents  an  accumulation  of  material  on  a  specific 
subject,  or  at  least  a  specific  area  in  which  I  might  be  writing 
sometime  in  the  future.  So  when  I  do  decide  to  take  up  a  particular 
topic,  usually  I  have  a  good  bit  of  background.  Then,  too,  I've 
been  associated  with  agriculture  for  going  on  forty  years  and  I  can 
pull  out  of  my  head  a  lot  of  information  I've  learned  over  the  years. 
Once  I  begin  thinking  about  something  I  have  a  lot  of  information 
already  there.  I've  built  up  a  pretty  good  reference  library  of 
agricultural  materials,  statistics,  historical  references,  background, 
the  scientific  aspects  of  various  things  going  on  in  agriculture.  I 
have  a  lot  of  material  to  draw  on. 

And,  you  see,  the  great  thing  about  California  agriculture  is 
that  it's  so  diverse.  There  are  so  many  ways  it  touches  life  in 
California  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country.  If  I  were  back, 
say,  in  Iowa  I  think  I  would  not  find  this  nearly  as  interesting. 

Back  there,  you  know,  the  range  of  agricultural  endeavor  is  so  much 
more  limited.  If  you're  going  to  talk  about  Iowa  agriculture,  you 
talk  about  corn  and  livestock  and  soybeans,  and  you're  getting  on 
toward  the  end.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  in  a  derogatory  manner 
at  all,  because  I  love  the  state  of  Iowa.  It's  a  magnificent  farm¬ 
ing  area,  but  California  is  a  more  exciting  place.  There  is  so  much 
to  write  about.  You  have  over  two  hundred  commercial  crops  and  you 
have  an  inevitable  frontier  clash  between  urban  life  and  rural  life. 
You  have  here  the  conflicts  over  water  between  state,  local  and  fed¬ 
eral  interests.  There  are  so  many  things  to  write  about. 

Brienes : 

Before  we  get  into  the  content  of  your  column,  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
about  the  state  of  agricultural  journalism  in  California  before 
your  column  began. 

An  Urban-Oriented  Design 

Schacht:  Agricultural  journalism  in  California,  when  we  started  this  column. 
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Schacht : 

was  well  served  as  far  as  the  man  actually  engaged  in  farming  was 
concerned.  A  lot  of  information  was  aimed  at  him  through  a  variety 
of  publications,  and  radio  and  television  broadcasts,  newspaper  and 
magazines,  farm  papers — a  lot  being  done  in  that  field.  But  I  don’t 
really  call  mine  agricultural  journalism.  Mine  is  a  column  unique 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  not  another  column  appearing  regularly 
in  a  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  this  country  aimed  at  doing  the 
job  that  the  Farm  Reporter  column  is  aimed  at:  to  write  directly  and 
exclusively  for  urban  people.  I  don’t  write  the  column  for  farm 
people.  I  don’t  ever  give  a  thought  to  making  this  a  column  to  be 
read  out  on  the  farm.  My  only  concern  is  whether  this  will  be  of 
interest  and  be  informative  to  people  in  the  urban  area,  people  who 
don’t  know  anything  about  agriculture,  or  at  least  know  very  little. 
Those  are  the  people  I’ve  been  writing  to  for  seventeen  years.  So 
this  isn’t  really  agricultural  journalism.  When  I  began,  there  was 
nothing  being  done  in  a  regular,  week-after-week  exposition  to  urban 
people  of  what  California  agriculture  was  all  about.  This  was  the 
reason  for  our  column. 

Brienes : 

Did  the  newspaper  column  lead  to  your  traveling  about  more  than  you 
had  in  the  past? 

Schacht: 

The  column  has  never  been  my  primary  business,  so  much  of  the  travel 
that  has  been  reflected  in  my  column  has  been  on  behalf  of  whatever 

I  was  doing  as  my  main  occupation.  I  did  travel  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  overseas  while  I  was  in  broadcasting  and  that  was  reflected 
in  the  column.  After  1961,  when  I  went  to  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  of  course,  I  traveled  a  good  deal  more  statewide.  At  that  time, 
too,  I  was  spending  more  time  in  the  Middle  West  because  I  had  inherited 
a  farming  property  back  there  after  my  father’s  death.  I  also  began 
to  spend  somewhat  more  time  in  Washington  because  of  the  connection 
between  the  University’s  agricultural  efforts  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  newspaper  did  not 
send  me  to  these  places.  I  had  other  business  there  and  picked  up 
material  that  later  wound  up  in  the  column. 

Brienes : 

How  about  personal  associations  you  made  as  a  result  of  your  news¬ 
paper  work? 

Schacht : 

I’d  always  had  a  wide  acquaintance  in  agriculture  through  my  broad¬ 
casting  and  also  ray  connection  with  the  University.  That  acquaint¬ 
ance  again  was  broadened  when  I  joined  California  Canners  and  Growers. 
So  I  can’t  say,  really,  that  the  column  contributed  measurably  to  the 
number  of  people  I  knew  who  became  sources  of  information.  It  did  to 
some  degree,  of  course,  because  inevitably  it  drew  people  to  me. 

People  recognized  this  as  a  column  reaching  a  great  many  people. 

Brienes : 

They  were  interested  in  getting  some  publicity  through  your  column? 
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Schacht : 

Yes,  but  Ifd  known  these  groups  before.  When  I  was  on  the  air  they 
were  interested  in  having  their  points  of  view  presented  on  the 
broadcast.  And  of  course  “the  thing  you  always  were  very  careful 
about  was  not  to  become  a  mouthpiece  for  specific  groups.  I  tried 
to  judge  whatever  they  communicated  to  me  on  a  basis  of,  first, 
the  amount  of  interest  it  held  for  either  my  listeners  or  my 
readers.  We  tried  to  be  always  explanatory  and  balanced  in  present¬ 
ing  information.  Under  those  circumstances  I  was  quite  open  to  talk 
to  anyone  who  had  an  opinion.  I  was  careful  to  give  those  people 
their  due.  They  were  entitled  to  express  their  opinions  and  to  have 
those  opinions  reflected  in  a  broadcast  or  a  column  dealing  with  ag¬ 
riculture.  Oft  times  I  used  information  that  they  gave  us,  always 
clearly  identified  as  to  its  source.  Sometimes  no,  if  I  felt  that 
what  was  being  said  was  not  based  upon  fact  or  was  distorted.  In 
the  long  run  this  was  by  all  odds  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

People  always  put  their  best  foot  forward.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this,  but  I  think  itTs  the  responsibility  of  the  reporter 
to  know  where  the  bodies  are  buried,  and  to  have  his  own  idea  of 
what  the  facts  are,  and  why  certain  people  may  be  saying  certain 
things. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  ever  have  any  individual  or  group  try  to  buy  their  way 
into  your  column? 

Schacht : 

No.  I  hope  they  knew  that  it  would  not  be  possible.  Itfs  never 
been  done. 

Brienes : 

Did  you  find  any  conflict  of  interest  coming  up  in  writing  your 
column  after  you  joined  Cal  Can? 

Schacht : 

Ifve  always  been  very  careful  about  that,  for  an  obvious  reason. 

I  felt  there  was  a  responsibility  on  me  not  to  use  the  column  in 
a  partisan  way.  It  would  not  be  honest  of  me  to  begin  putting 
into  the  column  things  that  would  be  beneficial  to  my  employer. 

After  all,  I  had  another  employer,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  I  had  a  great  responsibility  to  the  readers  of  that  column. 

I  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  encourage  the  suspicion  that  I  was 
trying  to  use  the  column  for  the  benefit  of  this  cooperative.  I 
have  at  times  commented  on  things  that  are  of  importance  to  the 
cooperative  and  to  its  members,  but  I  think  I  have  always  leaned 
over  backward  to  comment  on  them  in  a  fair  and  balanced  way. 

Brienes: 

Did  the  Chronicle  let  you  know  of  any  concerns  it  had  in  regard 
to  this? 

Schacht : 

It  was  never  expressed.  When  I  joined  California  Canners  and 
Growers,  nobody  ever  said  a  word. 
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Do  you  think  in  bending  over  backwards,  as  you  say,  you  perhaps 
didn’t  cover  the  cyclamate  story  as  it  might  have  been  covered 
by  someone  else? 

Yes,  I’m  sure  that  is  a  fact.  I  have  always  regarded  this  column 
as  being — this  may  seem  strange — a  precious  thing  to  California 
agriculture.  I  may  be  unduly  immodest  in  this  point  of  view,  but 
as  I’ve  told  you,  this  is  the  only  column  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  things  that  agriculture  pleaded  for  over  the 
years  was  a  consistent  opportunity  to  present  the  facts  about  its 
business  to  the  urban  public.  Well,  here  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  all  of  a  sudden  in  1958,  they  had  exactly  that  through 
me.  I  could  not  endanger  the  credibility  of  that  column  by  com¬ 
promising  it,  by  slanting  it,  or  slyly  inserting  things  that  were 
self-serving. 

Was  there  any  thought  of  syndicating  the  column,  at  least  in 
California? 

We  talked  about  it  a  couple  of  times.  My  daughter,  for  one,  has 
repeatedly  said,  ”Dad,  why  don’t  you  syndicate  the  column?”  I’ve 
told  her  there  were  two  reasons  why.  One  was  that  while  you  might 
attempt  to  syndicate  the  column  nationally,  it  really  was  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  column  rather  than  a  national  column.  And  the  other  was  that 
the  paper  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  write  it  and  supported 
it  all  these  years  should  have  first  call  on  it,  and  they  have  not 
wanted  to  work  along  those  lines.  I’ve  always  run  into  opposition 
at  the  paper.  They  don’t  want  the  column  appearing  in  another  paper 
where  the  Chronicle  is  sold,  and  that’s  almost  everywhere  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  So  it’s  really  never  been  pursued. 

Had  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  changing  the  content  of  the 
column  so  it  would  be  a  national  column,  and  then  syndicate 
nationally? 

I’ve  considered  it,  yes,  but  to  do  an  honest  job  with  a  national 
column  you  had  to  be  either  a  resident  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  where 
you  could  treat  matters  nationally  from  a  capital  point  of  view, 
or  you  had  to  be  free  to  travel  very  widely  around  the  United  States, 
reporting  from  different  parts  of  it.  That  would  be  a  tremendously 
intriguing  thing  to  do  but  I’ve  never  had  the  time  because  I’ve 
been  earning  ray  living  by  doing  other  things. 

Is  there  anything  like  a  national  farm  column  being  written  today? 

There  are  syndicated  columns  in  farm  publications,  written  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  there  is  the  Kiplinger  Agricultural  Letter, 
which  goes  to  people  in  agriculture  and  agribusiness.  But  that’s 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  national  column  that  speaks  to  urban  people. 
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Schacht : 

It  could  be  a  real  asset  to  the  understanding  of  agriculture  and 
to  understanding  between  the  city  and  the  country,  but  no  one  has 
ever  tried  it,  to  my  knowledge. 

Arousing  Reader  Interest 

Brienes : 

Ifd  like  to  turn  to  some  of  the  matters  you  have  dealt  with  in 
your  column  over  the  years.  Let’s  start  on  the  light  side.  Would 
you  tell  me  what  your  relationship  to  the  Cranshaw  melon  is? 

Schacht : 

(Laughter)  I'm  an  ardent  eater  of  the  melon,  of  course,  but  you're 
referring  to  the  effort  to  find  out  where  this  melon  originated. 

The  Cranshaw  melon  is,  to  my  mind,  the  finest  melon  ever  produced. 
And  it  was  a  California  discovery,  grew,  as  you  well  know,  into 
a  sizeable  acreage  and  a  large  shipping  business;  one  of  the  really 
interesting  stories  in  California  agriculture,  an  example  of  a 
brand-new  variety,  brand-new  product.  I  was  intrigued  as  to  where 
this  had  originated  and  had  heard  some  conflicting  stories.  So  I 
!  set  out  to  find  out.  Did  several  columns  quoting  various  people 
who  thought  they  knew  and  I  think  we  did  finally  pretty  well  settle 
the  controversy  over  its  proper  name,  Cranshaw.  I  think  we  also 
spotted  its  origin  up  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  although  the  people 
who  really  brought  it  into  prominence  were  some  Japanese-American 
farmers  over  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  around  the  Turlock  area,  as 

I  recall. 

Brienes : 

Was  it  fast  becoming  a  popular  fruit  when  you  were  writing  about 
it? 

Schacht : 

It  had  been  for  some  time.  But  it  was  a  relatively  new  development, 
yes.  Are  you  a  Cranshaw  enthusiast? 

Brienes : 

Yes,  I  love  it. 

Schacht : 

It's  an  absolutely  magnificent  melon. 

When  you  write  a  column  day  after  day  after  day,  or  when  you 
do  a  broadcast  day  after  day  after  day,  you  do  look  for  the  unusual, 
for  stories  you're  sure  will  find  reader  interest.  And  I've  always 
been  interested  in  the  historical  aspect  so  all  of  this  contributed 
to  my  setting  out  to  find  out  where  the  Cranshaw  melon  did  actually 
come  from.  I  spent  three  or  maybe  four  columns  tracing  down  the 
various  threads  and  quoting  people  who  thought  they  knew.  One 
column  bred  another.  People  would  write  in  to  tell  me  what  they 
knew.  It  all  became  part  of  an  interesting  story,  something  readers 
would  enjoy.  So  I  followed  it  up. 

Brienes : 

There  was  another  interesting  story  that  you  came  back  to  several 
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times  in  the  column.  I  understand  this  first  came  up  in  the  radio 
broadcasts:  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  decent  fruit  salad. 

Fruit  salad,  fresh  fruit  salad,  to  be  exact.  I?ve  long  had  the 
feeling  California’s  fresh  fruit  industry  was  not  realizing  its 
real  potential.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  much  younger,  I  recall  we 
used  to  get  magnificent  fresh  fruit  in  the  stores.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  over  the  years  (and  Ifm  not  the  only  one  who  feels  this  way 
I  can  tell  you,  because  people  write  in  about  this  to  me)  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fresh  produce  has  deteriorated.  I  think  it  stems  from 
two  causes,  perhaps  three.  One  is  the  desire  to  develop  varieties 
that  will  stand  up  well  in  shipment  because  the  vast  majority  of 
all  California  fruit,  as  you  know,  is  sold  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  That  has  been  fortified,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  attitude 
of  the  buyers  and  retailers  of  fresh  fruit  who  operate  on  slender 
margins  and  who  are  very  conscious  of  the  losses  they  may  suffer 
if  fruit  becomes  overripe.  Then  you  have  another  influence:  the 
earlier  a  grower  is  able  to  get  his  fruit  on  the  market,  the  better 
the  price  usually  is,  at  least  for  a  period.  All  of  these  influences 
together  have  produced  a  flow  of  fresh  fruit  these  days  that’s  not 
as  ripe,  not  as  tasty  as  the  fruit  we  used  to  get.  You  find  this 
reflected  all  the  time  in  letters  that  I  receive  and  comments  in 
trade  publications  in  the  fresh  produce  industry,  where  they’re 
very  conscious  of  this  problem.  Everybody  seems  to  realize  this, 
but  economic  pressures  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  reverse 
the  trend. 

What  you’re  referring  to  was  a  comment  brought  forth  one  time 
because  I  love  a  good  fresh  fruit  salad.  This  whole  thing  had  been 
in  my  mind  for  a  long  time  when  I  went  into  a  very  well  known  res¬ 
taurant  over  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  found  on  the  menu  what 
sounded  like  a  marvelous  fresh  fruit  salad.  When  it  arrived  I  found 
that  the  fruit  was  indeed  fresh  but  it  was  certainly  far  from  ripe 
and  therefore  not  very  flavorful.  When  I  came  back  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  next  week  was  writing  my  column,  I  commented  on  the  incon¬ 
gruity  that  here,  in  the  greatest  deciduous  fruit-producing  area 
in  the  entire  world,  it  was  near  impossible  to  go  into  a  restaurant 
and  get  a  really  good  fresh  fruit  salad.  Oft  times  when  you  ordered 
a  fruit  salad  all  you  got  was  canned  fruit.  No  fresh  fruit  at  all, 
except  perhaps  a  few  slices  of  apple.  You  didn’t  get  those  luscious 
peaches  and  nectarines  that  I  remembered  from  years  before. 

I  really  was  commenting  that  the  fresh  fruit  industry  on  which 
California  had  made  a  worldwide  reputation  was  declining.  This  has 
been  shown  by  industry  statistics.  Fresh  fruit  consumption  for  a 
long  time  has  declined  while  that  of  processed  fruit  went  up.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  efforts  by  the  fresh  fruit  industry 
to  do  something  about  this.  They’ve  recognized  the  problem  them¬ 
selves.  The  retail  trade  also  has  tried  to  do  something  about  it. 
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I  think  some  progress  has  been  made  but  that  was  what  I  was  reflect¬ 
ing  when  I  wrote  about  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  fresh  fruit  salad. 

You  would  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  letters  I  got  as  a  result 
of  that  column,  from  two  sources.  One,  from  people  who  shared  my 
view,  and  the  other  from  various  small  restaurants  around  who  said, 
"If  you1 11  come  in  and  try  ours,  we’d  be  glad  to  treat  you  to  it." 

I  never  did  take  up  any  of  those  invitations  but  it  did  show  me  that 
some  people  were  trying  to  do  a  job  in  this  area.  That  column  was 
written  quite  some  time  ago.  What  this  illustrates  is,  when  you 
write  to  an  audience  that  does  not  have  a  direct  monetary  interest 
in  your  subject,  you  have  to  show  how  this  is  significant  to  them 
or  intrigue  them  in  some  way.  This  was  the  angle  I  used  to  get 
into  the  problem  of  the  California  fresh  fruit  industry. 


The  Clash  of  Interests 


In  reading  your  old  columns  I  noticed,  especially  back  in  the 
1950s,  that  you  always  stressed  the  advantages  of  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.  Don’t  you  feel  caught  in  some  dilemma  where  on  one 
hand  you  defend  free  enterprise  and  the  free  market  system,  and 
on  the  other  find  yourself  defending  price  supports  and  government 
intervention  in  agriculture?  Is  there  difficulty  in  reconciling 
these? 

Yes,  of  course  there  is.  But  a  great  many  industries  are  more 
heavily  subsidized  than  agriculture.  Why,  you  seldom  heard  or  read 
anything  in  the  San  Francisco  papers  about  subsidization  of  airlines 
and  steamship  lines,  but  there  was  constant  reference  to  surpluses 
of  wheat  and  com  and  how  much  this  was  costing  the  government. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  farmers  actively  advocating  that  the 
lid  be  taken  off  and  the  supports  be  drastically  lowered. 

I’ve  mentioned  this  already,  but  I’d  like  to  pick  up  on  it 
for  a  minute.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  agriculture  to  me  for  many  years.  You  have  a  constant  confron¬ 
tation  on  policy  questions  among  different  commodity  groups  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  different  sections  within 
the  state.  Let’s  take  the  largest  of  all  the  general  farm  organi¬ 
zations — the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  They  have  to  reconcile 
the  different  views  and  interests  of  their  members  in  fifty  different 
states.  Take  one  crop,  cotton.  Now  the  specific  interests  of  the 
California  cotton  grower  are  not  always  the  specific  interests  of 
the  cotton  grower  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  or  on  the  high  plains 
of  Texas,  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  So  how  do  you 
reach  a  policy  position  nationally  within  an  organization  when  you 
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have  that  many  different  interests  spread  over  that  enormous  stretch 
of  country?  I  must  say  agriculture,  nationally  and  in  California, 
has  bred  some  of  the  most  consummate  politicians — and  I  don’t  mean 
that  in  a  derogatory  manner  by  any  means — men  who  are  able  to  bring 
people  together,  reconcile  their  varying  viewpoints  and  find  a  common 
ground  for  all  those  different  interests.  It’s  been  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  California  agriculture  in  particular,  in  my  experience, 
that  there  have  always  been  men  who  were  looked  up  to  by  others  to 
bring  people  together  when  there  were  differences  of  opinion  that 
were  serious.  It’s  been  a  remarkable  thing. 

Do  you  consider  yourself,  in  any  way,  one  of  these  "consummate 
politicians"  who  reconcile  these  differences  and  then  come  up  with 
a  position  to  present  to  the  public? 

I  never  looked  upon  my  function  as  one  of  reconciling  differences 
and  developing  a  position  to  transmit  to  the  public.  I  looked  upon 
my  function  as  one  of  informing  the  public.  If  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  which  were  noteworthy  in  any  particular  situation 
then  I  felt  it  was  my  function  to  tell  what  those  differences  were 
and  why  there  were  those  differences. 


The  Labor  Question 


I  must  say  that  when  I  started  writing  the  Chronicle  column  I  did 
feel  that  I  had  a  bit  of  a  mission.  I  shared  the  feeling  that 
the  public  did  not  understand  agriculture’s  importance,  or  the 
problems  that  agriculture  faced.  I  thought  there  had  been  some  very 
unjust  criticism  of  agriculture  based  on  lack  of  information,  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  writing  and  broadcasting 
and  those  who  were  receiving  that  information.  So  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  I  set  out  to  set  right  when  I  first  began,  and  one 
of  those  was  the  Mexican  bracero  program.  This  was  heavily  under 
attack  at  that  time.  The  program  had  been  in  effect  for  a  long 
time,  as  you  know.  Farmers  claimed  braceros  were  badly  needed 
because  they  couldn’t  find  labor  in  this  country  particularly  for 
the  row  crops  and  strawberries;  all  the  fruit  crops.  Their  claim 
was  that  they  couldn’t  find  people  qualified,  and  physically  suited 
to  the  work  and  who  would  do  it  at  wages  they  could  afford  to  pay. 
The  prevalent  view  in  the  city  (I  shouldn’t  say  prevalent,  perhaps, 
but  at  least  a  strongly  held  view  by  many  people  which  farmers  felt 
had  been  encouraged  by  one-sided  reporting)  was  that  the  braceros 
were  exploited,  that  they  were  strikebreakers,  that  if  only  these 
people  were  removed  there  immediately  would  be  a  dramatic  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  lot  of  U.S.  farm  workers.  They  felt  the  Mexican  bra¬ 
cero  was  as  much  a  victim  of  exploitation  as  the  U.S.  farmworker. 
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There  also  was  the  feeling  that  the  bracero  had  no  protection, 
no  recourse  when  he  was  wronged. 

A  lot  of  this  was  simply  not  true.  However  you  might  feel 
about  the  bracero  program,  however  you  might  argue  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  need  for  them,  there  were  certain  facts  which  I  felt 
were  being  either  ignored  or  misinterpreted.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  did  was  simply  to  set  forth  the  facts  about  the  Mexican 
bracero  program.  Was  it  true,  for  example,  that  the  bracero  was 
totally  in  the  hands  of  that  exploiting  farmowner  once  he  arrived 
here?  Well,  the  facts  were  very  far  from  that.  The  truth  was 
that  he  did  have  a  contract  of  which  he  had  a  copy  in  his  language. 
He  did  know  that  he  had  access  to  the  Mexican  Consul  General  if 
he  had  complaints  about  the  way  he  was  being  handled.  A  lot  of 
charges  were  being  made  wildly.  Of  course,  this  was  a  social 
struggle.  The  people  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  braceros  felt  it 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  organize  U.S.  farm  labor  if  the  bracero 
was  no  longer  there  as  a  competitor. 

Do  you  remember  who  was  doing  the  organizing  then? 

Cesar  Chavez  had  not  yet  come  on  the  scene  but  there  were  earlier 
counterparts  involved,  and  just  as  Chavez  has  support  from  urban 
organizations  which  are  socially  minded,  so  too  did  the  people 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  braceros  at  that  time.  Organized  labor 
was  strongly  behind  this  and  they  had  developed  considerable  politi¬ 
cal  power.  They  were  exerting  this  in  trying  to  get  the  braceros 
out. 


So  to  show  you  what  can  happen  to  the  guy  trying  to  put  the 
record  straight  (laughter),  I  proceeded  to  write  two  columns  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  bracero  program.  I  simply  laid  out  the  conditions 
under  which  the  program  was  carried  out.  Pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  Mexico 
no  bracero  could  be  required  to  work  on  a  farm  where  there  was  a 
bonafide  labor  dispute  in  progress.  This  was  to  protect  against 
the  bracero  actually  being  used  as  a  strikebreaker.  In  order  to 
make  sure  I  was  entirely  correct  I  took  my  two  columns,  before  they 
ran,  to  the  State  Department  of  Employment  and  also  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  had  them  checked  by  people  there.  They 
said,  "Yes,  what  you’re  writing  is  completely  true.  This  is  the 
way  the  program  is  operated.  This  is  what  the  treaty  provides  for 
and  this  is  the  way  it’s  all  supposed  to  be  done.11  Well,  no  sooner 
had  these  two  columns  appeared  than  I  received  a  call  from  Gordon 
Pates,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Chronicle.  I  think  at  that 
time  perhaps  they  were  wondering  if  I  was  going  to  be  subjective 
in  this  column,  whether  I  was  going  to  use  the  column  as  a  mouth¬ 
piece  for  what  was  termed  the  "corporate  farming  interests."  Gordon 
said,  "We’ve  had  a  very  vigorous  protest  against  those  two  columns." 
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Schacht:  I  said,  "Oh,  where  did  this  originate?"  Well,  it  originated  from 

a  man  down  in  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose  who  for  a  long  time  had  been 
a  well-known  partisan  in  the  fight  to  eliminate  the  bracero  program. 

What  he  had  done  was  to  take  my  two  columns — looking  back  on 
it  now  it’s  really  rather  funny  because  it  was  a  clumsy  attempt  to 
misinterpret  what  I  was  trying  to  do — but  what  he  had  done  was  to 
take  certain  statements  which  I  had  made  in  the  column  and  put  them 
together  in  a  mimeograph  that  he  sent  to  labor  councils  all  over 
the  state.  Several  of  them  had  adopted  resolutions  attacking  me 
on  the  basis  of  this  message  from  him,  they  not  knowing  really 
what  I  had  said  and  having  made  no  effort  to  contact  me.  What 
this  gentleman  was  trying  to  do,  of  course,  was  either  get  the 
Chronicle  to  no  longer  run  the  column  or  to  put  pressure  on  me  to 
modify  my  views.  He  probably  felt,  too,  that  I  was  a  tool  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  or  something  like  that.  But  just  to  give  you  an  example 
of  what  he  had  done — 

Brienes:  You  don’t  remember  his  name? 

Schacht:  Yes,  I  do,  but  Ifd  rather  not  mention  it. 

What  he  had  done  was  really  quite  dishonest.  In  one  place  he 
said,  "Henry  Schacht  says,  in  this  column,  that  braceros  are  [Ifm 
paraphrasing  now]  not  permitted  to  work  in  a  place  where  there  is 
a  labor  dispute.  Totally  false!  The  fact  is  that  at  such  and 
such  a  place  [I  believe  it  was  Santa  Cruz  County]  at  such  and  such 
a  time,  braceros  went  through  the  picket  line  and  worked  on  this 
ranch."  Gordon  Pates,  not  having  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  me, 
read  statements  of  that  kind  perhaps  and  said  to  himself,  "What’s 
Schacht  trying  to  get  away  with?"  I  said,  "Gordon,  I’ll  come  up 
and  get  a  copy  of  what  this  man  said  and  then  we’ll  see  what  this 
is  all  about."  So  I  got  it  and  what  I  did  was  simply  to  check 
again  with  these  two  agencies.  I  always  remember  when  I  brought 
up  this  specific  one  with  the  man  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  he 
said,  "Oh,  yes,  I  remember  that.  You  know,  the  treaty  says  the 
bracero  cannot  work  if  there  is  a  bonafide  labor  dispute.  We  in¬ 
vestigated  that  case  and  we  decided  there  was  not  a  bonafide  dis¬ 
pute.  Therefore,  the  braceros  were  permitted  to  work  there." 

Well,  these  were  little  twists  of  the  facts  that  this  fellow  was 
trying  to  use  to  discredit  me  and  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  I 
documented  each  and  every  question  that  he  raised  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  paper  and  said,  "Okay,  this  is  what  I  said,  this  is 
what  he  says,  and  this  is  the.  fact." 

That  was  seventeen  years  ago  and  that’s  the  last  time  I  ever 
had  any  trouble. 

Brienes:  Yet  it  struck  me  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  dealing  with  the 
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labor  problem  in  the  columns  of  the  last  few  years  as  compared  to 
how  you  dealt  with  the  bracero  issue. 

(Laughter)  You  mean  they  scared  me  out? 

Well,  you  put  it  very  bluntly.  Didn’t  that  strong  reaction  to  your 
original  bracero  columns  convince  you  to  let  that  subject  ride? 

No,  not  really.  I  came  through  that  one  without  any  scars  at  all 
as  far  as  the  paper  was  concerned.  If  anybody  got  scarred  up,  it 
was  the  guy  who  made  the  accusations,  because  we  proved  him  wrong. 

But  no,  that’s  rather  easily  explained.  The  bracero  program 
was  in  effect  at  the  time  the  column  began.  As  I’ve  explained,  I 
thought  it  had  been  misrepresented  and  therefore  was  one  of  those 
things  I  thought  I  could  set  straight.  I  had  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  this  controversy.  I  didn’t  regard  that  as  the 
job  of  the  column.  But  it  happened  to  be  one  of  the  number  of 
things  I  felt  needed  illumination.  Now,  over  the  years,  farm  labor 
has  been  a  highly  controversial  subject.  It’s  been  the  subject  of 
charge  and  countercharge  and  it’s  been  difficult  at  times  to  get 
the  facts  in  a  particular  situation.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  associ¬ 
ation  with  agriculture  would  lead  to  suspicion  among  people  who  read 
the  column  that  I  was  on  one  side  against  the  other.  So  I  decided 
pretty  early  that  I  was  not  going  to  become  involved  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  labor  relations  aspect.  I  have  over  the  years  commented 
on  matters  which  affect  farm  labor,  such  as  mechanization,  commented 
on  conditions  within  various  industries  that  had  an  effect  on  farm 
labor  or  were  influenced  by  farm  labor.  But  I  have  avoided,  whether 
this  was  a  mistake  or  not,  becoming  in  effect  a  labor  reporter.  I 
felt  that  was  better  left  to  labor  reporters. 

Very  few  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to  get  me  to  write  any¬ 
thing  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  Oh,  I’ve  received  many 
statements  of  one  kind  or  another  from  people  on  one  side  or  an¬ 
other  of  a  controversy,  but  I  don’t  regard  that  as  pressure. 

They’re  entitled  to  express  their  view.  I’ve  always  tried  to 
give  a  balanced  picture.  Had  I  started  out  doing  the  type  of  thing 
that  Gordon  Pates  obviously  at  the  time  of  that  Mexican  bracero 
column  was  afraid  I  might  be  trying  to  do,  if  I  had  gone  in  there 
and  said,  ’’Okay,  I’m  going  to  use  this  as  a  propaganda  vehicle  for 
various  interests  in  agriculture,”  I  wouldn’t  have  lasted  very 
long  and  it  wouldn’t  have  been  worthwhile. 


The  Farmer’s  Public  Image 


The  end  of  the  bracero  program  was  a  spur  to  technological  develop¬ 
ment  in  California  agriculture. 
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Yes,  it  was. 

It  seems  to  me,  reading  your  columns,  that  one  thing  you  often 
pointed  out  to  people  was  the  role  of  science  and  technology  in 
agricult  ure  to  day. 

Yes,  this  was  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  our  system 
of  agriculture,  and  I  felt  urban  people  didn’t  understand  it.  I 
don’t  think  they  do  today.  It’s  a  very  broad  gap  to  bridge,  you 
know,  between  some  fellow  in  a  laboratory  or  a  greenhouse  on  the 
Davis  campus  doing  very  fundamental  research  on  the  characteristics 
of  plant  nutrition,  say,  or  something  of  that  nature,  it’s  a  long, 
long  way  from  there  to  the  supermarket,  and  it’s  a  hard  jump  for 
the  average  urban  dweller  to  make.  I  tried  over  the  years  to  make 
them  realize  why  it’s  important  to  support  that  guy  because  in  the 
end  what  he  discovers  there  could  very  well  be  of  great  benefit. 

There  was,  in  the  farmer’s  mind  at  least,  the  belief  that 
there  existed  in  the  city  the  feeling  that  the  farmer  is  a  guy 
in  bibbed  overalls  with  a  straw  hat  on,  and  a  little  hay  in  his 
hair,  who  throws  some  seeds  on  the  ground  and  they  come  up.  Two 
things  were  involved  here.  One  was  the  farmer’s  own  ego.  He 
thought  he  was  worthy  of  recognition  for  the  things  he  really  was 
doing.  He  was  a  combination  of  scientist  and  businessman  and 
engineer.  He  was  called  upon  to  exercise  a  much  wider  variety  of 
skills  and  a  much  greater  understanding  of  natural  and  mechanical 
forces  than  the  average  office  worker  in  the  city  would  ever  be 
called  upon  to  do.  So  the  farmer  felt  he  deserved  recognition  for 
it.  I  felt  he  did,  too,  and  this  was  all  part  of  telling  people 
what  it  was  really  like  out  there  on  the  farm. 

The  other  thing  is  that  in  the  process  of  gaining  public 
support  for  continued  agricultural  research  and  education  and 
Extension  it  was  important  for  people  in  the  city  to  understand 
what  a  complex  industry  agriculture  really  is  and  how  its  tech¬ 
nology  brought  more  food  at  a  lower  price  to  the  person  in  the 
city.  It  was  really  quite  amazing  to  many  readers  in  the  city 
to  learn  that  out  on  the  farm  you  set  pieces  of  equipment  so  they 
so  precisely  dropped  the  seeds  in  the  furrow  and  evenly  spaced  them 
out,  or  that  you  had  disease  problems  in  dairy  herds  that  called 
for  the  sophisticated  administration  of  antibiotics.  That  agricul¬ 
ture,  far  from  being  a  simple  way  of  life  on  the  land,  was  really 
a  very  sophisticated  business  which  required  real  skills  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  high  capital  investment.  This  was  the  picture  we  were 
trying  to  convey. 

How  was  the  failure  of  people  in  the  city  to  generally  appreciate 
this  hurting  farmers?  Why  was  it  necessary  to  change  their  views? 
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I  think  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  was  the  simple  fact  that 
agriculture  felt  that  its  role  in  society  was  not  properly 
appreciated. 

The  matter  of  self-esteem. 

Yes,  that  was  part  of  it.  There  was  a  political  and  economic 
angle  to  it,  too.  If  people  in  the  city  appreciated  the  true 
character  of  the  agricultural  industry  and  what  it  contributed 
to  the  economy,  then  they  would  perhaps  be  more  willing  to  support 
it.  This  could  translate  itself  into  political  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  urban  legislators,  and  there  were  getting  to  be  a  lot  more 
urban  legislators  than  there  were  rural. 

At  one  time  the  farm  bloc  in  the  Congress  had  been  a  very 
potent  force.  They  were  able  to  get  pretty  much  what  they  wanted 
in  terms  of  farm  policy.  This  was  because  of — well,  it's  not  quite 
that  simple.  There  was  a  matter  of  political  skills.  There  was 
a  matter  of  seniority  within  the  Congress,  but  it  also  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  through  those  years  when  the  farm  bloc  was  so  powerful 
the  U.  S.  was  much  more  a  rural  country.  One-man-one-vote  had  not 
come  into  play.  There  were  a  great  many  more  people  in  the  Congress 
who  directly  represented  rural  constituents.  Very  few  of  them  today; 
very  few  who  regard  themselves  as  representing  rural  interests.  (By 
that  I  mean  a  district  where  many  of  the  voters  are  rural  people. 
Those  are  getting  hard  to  find  in  this  country.)  When  the  farm  bloc 
was  in  its  heyday  there  were  a  great  many  more. 

So  there  were  a  variety  of  reasons,  economic,  social,  political 
as  well  as  just  that  of  natural  human  desire  to  have  recognition  for 
the  kind  of  person  you  really  were.  No  farmer  enjoyed  being  thought 
of  as  just  some  ignorant,  unlettered  guy  out  there  who  knew  how  to 
milk  cows.  This  picture  of  agriculture  has  faded  considerably  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  at  the  time  this  column  was  started  it 
was  more  strongly  held. 


Urban  Encroachment 


Your  column  dealt  with  not  only  the  political  encroachment  of  the 
city  on  the  farm,  but  the  physical  encroachment.  You  wrote  about 
that  rather  often,  I  noticed. 

Very  marked  in  this  state,  bringing  about  a  very  considerable 
change.  Los  Angeles  County  is  a  very  obvious  example.  When  I  was 
a  young  lad  in  that  area,  living  in  Long  Beach,  you  traveled  through 
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agricultural  country  before  you  came  to  the  next  town.  Los  Angeles 
County  was  citrus  growing;  not  only  citrus  but  all  kinds  of  truck 
crops.  Today  it’s  practically  solid  cement  and  you  pass  from  one 
town  into  another  without  any  break.  The  citrus  industry  has  moved 
south  into  the  desert,  up  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  over  onto 
the  Colorado  River.  The  avocado  industry  has  gone  south  to  San 
Diego.  The  dairy  industry  has  moved  out  of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
up  into  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  flower  industry  (cut  flowers,  orna¬ 
mentals)  has  moved  out  of  Los  Angeles  and  up  the  central  coast.  It 
was  a  tremendous  change.  The  ripple  effect  was  enormous. 

Didn’t  most  people  consider  that  progress? 

I  guess  you  have  to  define  progress  in  your  own  terms.  When  I 
go  to  Los  Angeles  today  I  certainly  don’t  consider  it  progress.  I 
think  the  place  looked  a  lot  better  when  it  was  in  orange  groves. 

Los  Angeles  wasn’t  the  only  place  it  was  happening.  It 
happened  right  here  in  the  Bay  Area.  I  can  think  of  the  years 
when  Alameda  County  was  a  sheep  and  cattle-raising  county,  when 
there  was  a  lot  of  truck  crop  production  there.  And  out  around 
Walnut  Creek  was  all  pear  orchards,  walnut  orchards.  Not  many  left 
anymore.  And  those  industries  have  gone  other  places,  too.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  shift  in  agricultural  activity  within  the  state 
just  because  of  this  process  of  urbanization.  Of  course,  with  urban¬ 
ization  had  come  a  myriad  of  other  problems,  impacts  upon  agricul¬ 
tural  people.  The  leapfrog  type  of  urban  development  took  place 
for  so  many  years.  Instead  of  gradual  expansion,  all  of  a  sudden 
a  city  might  be  five  miles  out  where  a  suburban  development  would 
begin  with  shopping  centers  and  new  schools  going  in,  new  demands 
and  needs  for  services,  rising  taxes,  and  then  an  outcry  among  the 
new  people  coming  out  there  against  keeping  chickens  or  feeding 
cattle  because  it  created  noise  or  odors.  The  farmer’s  reply,  I 
was  here  first,”  didn’t  do  him  any  good  because  as  the  population 
built  up  the  newcomers  had  political  power  and  he  did  not. 

There’s  an  entirely  different  attitude  now.  People  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  demands  that  development  has  put  on  the  state. 

People  are  much  more  aware  that  development  doesn’t  automatically 
mean  greater  employment,  more  prosperity  and  so  on.  In  fact,  some 
times  the  effect  is  just  the  other  way:  new  developments  can  cost 
these  communities  more  than  they  produce.  Of  course  we’ve  had  the 
rise  in  environmentalism  in  the  last  few  years.  Land  use  is,  I 
would  say,  the  central  issue  in  California  today.  How  we’re  going 
to  permit  the  growth  that  we  need  to  accommodate  people  and  to 
create  employment  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  including  our  prime  agricultural  land  (an  awful  lot  of  which 
is  irreplaceable  and  an  awful  lot  of  which  is  already  under  concrete). 
How  we’re  going  to  clean  up  our  air  and  water  resources,  provide 
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recreational  activities,  and  do  that  without  causing  too  much  harm 
to  the  agricultural  interests  that  have  been  there  for  a  long  time. 
How  we’re  going  to  avoid  taxing  farmers  out  of  existence  and  at 
the  same  time  reconcile  that  with  the  desire  of  farmers  to  sell 
their  land  at  a  price  that  would  insure  financial  security  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  They  may  never  get  more  than  one 
shot  at  this. 

I  recall  when  the  state  first  tried  to  pass  a  so-called  green- 
belt  law,  one  that  would  protect  farmers  against  having  to  pay 
what  amounted  to  suburban  taxes  on  their  land  when  agriculture 
couldn’t  support  that  kind  of  a  tax.  I  remember  being  in  Santa 
Barbara  County,  taking  a  ride  up  through  the  Goleta  Valley,  which 
was  then  all  lemons  and  citrus  of  various  kinds.  Talking  with  the 
county  Agricultural  Extension  director  down  there  I  was  mildly 
surprised  to  find  him  saying  that  farmers  would  vote  against  this 
legislation.  I  said,  ’’Why?”  And  he  said,  ’’They  see  the  city  coming 
out  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  sell  their  land.  This  may  be  the 
only  chance  they’ll  ever  get  to  really  secure  their  financial 
futures.”  The  Williamson  Act  was  finally  passed  and,  as  you  know, 
it  is  now  under  attack  again.  That  was  passed  to  protect  farmers 
against  undue  rises  in  taxation  but  also  required  them  to  commit 
themselves  to  keeping  that  land  in  agriculture  if  they  were  going 
to  avoid  the  higher  tax  rate.  It’s  an  extremely  complex  problem. 
What  I’m  saying  is  that  how  we’re  going  to  plan  use  of  our  land  is 
the  central  issue  in  California  today.  Agriculture,  of  course,  has 
a  tremendous  stake  in  preventing  its  being  badly  handled  in  the 
process. 


Recognition  for  the  Farm  Reporter 

Tell  me  about  some  of  the  awards  or  recognition  the  column  has 
gotten. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  for  years  gave  two  awards  each 
year,  one  for  the  best  agricultural  writing  in  newspapers  across 
the  country  and  the  other  for  the  best  gardening  writing  in  news¬ 
papers.  And  back  in  1964  I  received  the  ASTA  award  for  the  best 
agricultural  writing  in  newspapers  in  the  country.  Also  had  a 
couple  of  other  awards  from  companies  that  make  it  their  annual 
habit  to  recognize  people  they  think  are  doing  a  superior  job  of 
communicating  in  agriculture. 

You  could  write  an  agricultural  column  but  you  could  be  god¬ 
awful  dull  or  you  could  be  interesting.  If  you’re  dull,  you’re 
going  to  defeat  your  own  purpose;  nobody’s  going  to  read  you.  But 
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if  you  can  be  interesting  and  be  informative  as  well,  then  you 
can  have  some  influence  on  people.  I  looked  at  my  task  as  being 
informative  in  as  interesting  a  way  as  I  could  be.  So  we’ve  had 
some  recognition,  but  the  best  recognition  has  been  the  fact  that 
this  column  has  been  retained  in  the  largest  daily  newspaper  in 
the  area  now  for  seventeen  years  without  a  break.  That’s  the  best 
recognition.  That  and  the  constant  personal  contacts  I  have  with 
people  who  say,  "Oh,  are  you  the  one  who  writes  the  column!" 

That  sort  of  thing  is  always  gratifying. 
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9.  A  NEW  CAREER  WITH  CALIFORNIA  CANNERS  AND  GROWERS 

How  did  it  come  about  that  you  left  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  to  join  California  Canners  and  Growers? 

They  asked  me  (laughter) ! 

Who  asked  you? 


Another  Career  Decision 


Well,  I  was  at  the  University  of  California,  deeply  engrossed  in 
trying  to  develop  an  agricultural  information  department,  not 
really  thinking  about  anything  but  that,  and  one  night  Bob  Mauser, 
who  at  that  time  was  president  of  California  Canners  and  Growers, 
called  me  at  home.  I  had  known  Bob  when  he  was  head  of  a  Ladino 
Clover  seed  cooperative  up  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  He  said,  "Have 
you  ever  thought  about  going  back  into  private  industry?"  I  said, 
"No,  I  haven’t."  And  he  said,  "Would  you  be  interested?"  I  said, 

"I  don’t  know,  I  could  be."  He  said,  "Will  you  come  over  and  talk 
with  me  about  it?"  And  I  said,  "Sure."  So  I  did.  Bob  explained 
that  he  wanted  to  develop  a  better  system  of  communicating  with  the 
members  and  between  management  and  employees.  We  talked  a  bit  about 
the  prospects  and  agreed  to  meet  again. 

During  that  same  week  a  friend  asked  me  to  have  lunch  with  an 
executive  of  Wells  Fargo  Bank.  We  went  up  to  the  University  Club 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  luncheon  and  walking  back  down  California 
Street  toward  the  bank,  he  suddenly  said  to  me,  "We’re  looking  for 
someone  to  head  up  Wells  Fargo’s  agricultural  operations,  and  I  won¬ 
der  whether  you  would  be  interested."  I  said,  "I  don’t  know,  but 
I’d  be  willing  to  explore  it."  So  all  of  a  sudden,  where  the  week 
before  I’d  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the  University,  I  found  myself 
with  the  prospect  of  having  to  choose  between  two  organizations.  I 
met  again  with  Bob  Mauser  and  with  Earl  Blazer,  who  at  that  time 
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was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cal  Can,  and  I  went  back  to 
Wells  Fargo  and  met  there  with  the  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
president,  and  others.  Each  was  offering  me  a  vice-presidency, 
so  I  had  a  difficult  decision  to  make. 

My  decision  was  based  on,  number  one,  whether  I  wanted  to  leave 
the  University  to  go  back  into  private  industry.  I  decided  that, 
yes,  I  did.  My  second  decision  was  which  of  these  two  positions 
was  better  for  me.  I  finally  decided  that  what  Cal  Can  was  asking 
me  to  do  was  something  that  I  was  better  suited  to  do  than  what 
Wells  Fargo  was  asking  me  to  do.  After  all,  I  wasn't  a  banker. 

So  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  called  Bob  Mauser  and  said  I  would 
come.  He  quickly  accepted. 

When  was  this? 

Early  fall  in  1965.  I  was  committed  to  go  to  Mexico  City  for  the 
United  Nations  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I  went  down  there  and 
came  back  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  November  '65  I  came  to  the 
cooperative. 

Before  we  pick  up  on  that,  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  Cal  Can 
cooperative.  How  did  it  get  started,  for  example? 


The  Cal  Can  Story 


Marvin,  the  formation  of  California  Canners  and  Growers  in  1958 
was  an  historic  event  in  the  California  canning  industry.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  known  for  years  as  the  home  of  large  and  effec¬ 
tive  marketing  cooperatives.  You  could  name  a  good  many:  Sunkist 
in  citrus;  Sunmaid  in  raisins;  Sunsweet  in  dried  fruit;  and  a 
marketing  cooperative  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  business, 
Tri-Valley  Growers,  which  was  itself  an  amalgam  of  two  previous 
smaller  organizations.  But  at  the  time  the  founders  of  California 
Canners  and  Growers  became  interested  in  forming  this  newer  coopera¬ 
tive,  and  larger  one,  the  business  of  producing  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  California  was  going  through  a  transition.  There  had 
been  in  California,  as  there  still  are  in  many  other  states  back  in 
the  Midwest  and  the  East,  a  good  many  relatively  small  family-owned 
or  controlled  canning  companies  which  had  been  successful,  had  built 
up  customers  for  a  private  label  or  a  limited  number  of  specialty 
brands.  These  companies  were  beginning  to  feel  pressures  of  com¬ 
peting  on  the  one  hand  with  larger  and  growing  private  canning 
companies  such  as  Del  Monte,  Libby,  Stokeley,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  pressure  of  dealing  with  a  smaller  and  increasingly  larger 
group  of  buyers,  the  large  [food]  chains,  principally.  A  process 
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of  attrition  was  taking  place  among  canners  and  their  buyers. 
Competition  was  stiff.  Small  companies  also  faced  another  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  having  been  brought  to  success  by  their  original 
founders,  these  founders  were  passing  away.  There  were  difficul¬ 
ties  of  passing  on  control  and  maintaining  it  in  the  family.  The 
time  proved  to  be  right  for  a  number  of  these  smaller  family-owned 
concerns  to  sell  out  to  a  larger  organization. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  pressures  on  the  grower’s  side. 
There  had  been  some  years  of  overproduction  of  canning  fruits, 
which  had  caused  concern  among  growers  trying  to  find  a  consistent 
and  steady  market  for  their  product.  They  were  also  finding  that 
larger  canners  were  taking  over  smaller  canners.  There  was  less 
competition  for  their  product.  The  buying  power  was  becoming  con¬ 
centrated  in  fewer  hands.  This  presented  a  problem  to  the  grower, 
as  it  would  to  any  seller. 

Farseeing  growers  had  formed  associations  to  bargain  for  price 
and  conditions  of  sale  of  the  raw  product  of  members.  These  asso¬ 
ciations  gradually  assumed  more  importance.  Years  ago  when  I  first 
came  in  contact  with  them,  they  were  not  as  well  equipped  to  bar¬ 
gain  and  not  taken  as  seriously  by  the  canner-buyers  as  they  are 
today.  That  has  been  a  measure  of  their  ability  to  bring  in  addi¬ 
tional  members  whose  tonnage  they  would  then  represent,  which  of 
course  gives  them  more  clout.  They  have  been  aided  also  by  state 
and  federal  legislation  which  has  given  them  status,  and  required 
good  faith  bargaining. 

But  I  think  more  than  anything  else,  two  things  have  been 
important  to  them.  One  is  the  economic  difficulties  into  which 
growers  fell  which  led  them  to  look  to  collective  action  through 
a  bargaining  organization.  The  other  is  that  over  the  years  they 
have  become  more  professional.  They  have  hired  people  who  were 
able  to  put  together  the  kind  of  information  that  was  needed  so 
that  the  growers’  bargaining  organization  really  knew  what  was 
happening.  They  learned  long  ago  that  it  was  not  enough  to  simply 
go  in  and  sit  down  at  a  table.  You  had  to  be  as  well  informed  and 
have  as  good  information  as  your  adversary.  And  when  you  had  that 
you  were  not  only  able  to  bargain  more  effectively,  but  you  were 
also  better  able  to  achieve  the  respect  of  the  person  with  whom  you 
were  bargaining.  As  long  as  he  had  better  information  than  you 
did,  you  were  really  behind  the  eight  ball.  You’ve  seen  it,  for 
example,  in  organized  labor,  which  over  many  years  has  built  up  the 
size  and  quality  of  its  staffs  and  its  ability  to  develop  informa¬ 
tion.  This  same  thing  applies  in  price  bargaining  with  agricultural 
products. 

Did  you  say  the  associations  grew  in  response  to  the  declining 
number  of  canners  that  they  could  sell  to? 
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That  was  one  of  the  factors  involved.  Another  was  overproduction 
and  the  difficulty  under  those  circumstances  of  obtaining  what 
they  regarded  as  suitable  contracts  and  conditions  of  sale.  Itfs 
an  economic  struggle;  it’s  the  seller  and  the  buyer  bargaining. 

What  are  the  most  important  of  these  bargaining  associations? 

Within  our  industry,  the  California  Canning  Peach  Association, 
Canning  Pear  Association,  Apricot  Growers  Association,  Freestone 
Peach  Association  and  Tomato  Growers  Association.  Every  one  of 
the  principal  crops  we  receive  and  can  here  in  California  is 
represented  by  a  bargaining  association. 

Well,  getting  back  to  the  formation  of  Cal  Can,  the  real 
drive  behind  it  divided  into  two  or  three  parts.  One  was  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  be  assured  of  having  a  place  for  his 
crop  every  year,  because  at  the  time  Cal  Can  was  formed  there  was 
surplus  tonnage  that  didn’t  have  a  home,  as  we  say.  It  was  avail¬ 
able  to  canners  at  a  depressed  price  and  this  affected  everyone 
else’s  return.  So  growers  were  looking  for  that,  but  they  also 
were  looking  for  more  control  over  the  ultimate  marketing  of  their 
product.  They  wanted  to  integrate  forward,  vertical  integration, 
and  not  be  left  without  influence  beyond  the  farm  gate.  Except 
in  exceptional  years  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  person  who  took 
their  goods,  added  value  to  them  and  sold  them.  The  grower  said, 

,!If  there’s  money  to  be  made  in  that  area,  I’d  like  to  make  some 
of  it  for  myself.”  Some  years  a  grower  can  do  very  well,  but  a 
good  year  may  be  followed  by  a  bad  year  and  so  the  grower  looked 
upon  the  cooperative  idea  as  a  way  of  getting  a  little  more  grasp 
of  his  own  destiny,  a  piece  of  that  action  that  the  buyer  had. 

In  any  event,  the  bargaining  associations,  particularly  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Association,  became  active  in  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  forming  a  new  marketing  cooperative.  This 
process  went  on  for  something  like  five  years  while  discussions 
were  held.  Finally  it  crystallized  into  meetings  in  the  country 
to  which  growers  were  invited  to  discuss  their  becoming  members 
and  committing  tonnage  to  the  cooperative,  and  making  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  capital  to  help  get  the  cooperative  on  its  feet.  Active 
in  that  was  Ralph  Bunje,  general  manager  of  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Association,  and  Jack  Sullivan,  presently  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  California  Canners  and  Growers ,  and  who  at  that  time 
was  president  of  the  Canning  Peach  Association.  A  lot  of  people 
were  involved.  Finally  it  developed  sufficient  interest.  The 
bankers  were  favorably  inclined  because  they,  too,  had  a  great 
interest  in  the  continued  economic  well-being  of  these  producers. 

The  Bank  of  America  and  Wells  Fargo  both  had  large  amounts  of  money 
on  loan  to  fruit  growers,  so  the  marketing  problems  of  these  growers 
became  also  the  problems  of  the  bankers. 
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Was  there  any  individual  at  the  Bank  of  America  or  Wells  Fargo  who 
was  particularly  involved  in  this? 

Schacht : 

This  goes  back  before  I  joined  the  organization.  I  know  that  Earl 
Coke  was  active  at  the  time  that  he  was  with  the  Bank  of  America. 

Who  at  Wells  Fargo,  I  really  don’t  know.  Let’s  put  it  this  way: 
it  became  the  collective  judgment  of  all  of  these  people  that  it 
would  be  a  definite  strengthening  factor  for  California  agriculture 
to  have  another  effective  marketing  cooperative  in  this  field,  and 
the  bankers  had  to  come  up  with  the  money.  I  mentioned  capital 
contributions  from  members  of  California  Canners  and  Growers. 

These  were  required,  but  they  came  up  with  less  than  a  million 
dollars.  So  there  had  to  be  a  commitment  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  bankers. 

Brienes : 

How  much  did  the  banks  put  up,  do  you  know? 

Schacht : 

No.  This  was  all  before  I  arrived.  I  didn’t  come  on  the  scene 
until  five  or  six  years  later. 

But  even  though  the  money  was  assured  and  tonnage  committed 
by  the  growers,  the  new  cooperative  still  didn’t  have  packing 
facilities  or  a  marketing  organization.  The  best  way  to  secure 
those  was  to  take  over  smaller  family-owned  canning  companies  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  were  willing  to  entertain  a  fair  offer. 

Brienes : 

And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  buying  out  these  canning  companies 
that  the  capital  was  needed? 

Schacht : 

For  buying  them  out  and  also  for  their  operation.  You  had  to  have 
the  money  to  operate  and  put  up  your  pack  before  you  started  getting 
money  back.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  grower  organization 
was  able  to  buy  the  Filice  and  Perelli  Canning  Company,  and  the 
Richmond-Chase  Company,  the  smaller  San  Jose  Canning  Company,  and 
then  a  couple  of  years  later  Schuckl  and  Company,  and  even  later 
we  merged  with  the  Wyandotte  Olive  Growers  Association  in  Oroville. 
(We  later  divested  ourselves  of  Wyandotte.)  We  took  over  also  the 
Thornton  Canning  Company  at  Thornton  near  Lodi,  a  company  that  had 
taken  the  lead  in  developing  products  for  remanufacture.  They  pro¬ 
duced  powders  and  flakes  and  pastes  that  were  sold  to  people  who 
used  them  in  putting  up  their  own  products.  They  had  a  fine  repu¬ 
tation  in  that  area.  This  is  the  way  the  California  Canners  and 
Growers  was  formed. 

Brienes : 

Were  all  of  these  companies  family-owned? 

Schacht : 

The  only  one  I’m  doubtful  about  is  S chuckle  and  Company.  I  don’t 
know  exactly  where  the  control  of  that  lay.  None  were  large  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  sense  of  a  Del  Monte  or  a  Libby.  They  were  all 
small  to  medium-sized. 
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Cal  Can  inherited  their  brands? 

This  is  correct.  Cal  Can  took  over  their  brands,  marketing  organ¬ 
izations,  and  distribution  patterns. 

Do  you  recall  which  brands? 

F  &  P,  the  Filice  and  Perelli  brand  which  we’ve  converted  into 
what  amounts  to  a  franchised  brand  to  private  label  customers  in 
particular  markets.  We  don’t  advertise  Filice  and  Perelli.  We 
don’t  make  an  attempt  ourselves  to  distribute  it  nationally.  If 
we  have  a  customer  who  has  no  house  label  and  wants  one,  we  will 
franchise  F  &  P  to  him,  and  that  becomes  his  private  label  in  his 
own  particular  market.  San  Jose  Canning  Company  had  built  up  a 
reputation  with  the  Red  Pack  tomato  brand,  had  done  a  remarkable 
job  for  a  small  company  of  building  that  brand  in  the  ethnic  mar¬ 
kets  in  New  York  City  and  other  eastern  markets. 

Ethnic  meaning  Italian? 

Principally,  yes.  There  are  ethnic  preferences  for  tomato  products 
and  there  are  ethnic  preferences,  for  example,  for  fruit  nectars. 

They  were  represented  by  another  brand.  Heart’s  Delight,  the 
property  of  the  Richmond-Chase  Company.  Richmond-Chase  had  not 
only  Heart  ’  s  Delight  in  the  nectar  field  but  also  Diet  Delight,  a 
low-calorie  diet  product.  Schuckl  and  Company  held  the  Aunt 
Penny’s  sauces  brand  and  was  deeply  involved  in  the  export  business 
so  when  California  Canners  and  Growers  took  over  Schuckle  this  was 
an  entree  into  another  area  of  marketing.  For  a  period  of  years 
these  companies  were  operated  as  separate  and  distinct,  in  fact 
competing,  divisions.  Each  had  its  own  officers.  In  effect, 
California  Canners  and  Growers  functioned  as  a  holding  company. 

You  retained  the  management  that  came  with  the  companies  you 
bought? 

By  and  large.  I  believe  it  was  in  1964,  the  year  before  I  joined 
California  Canners  and  Growers,  that  the  decision  was  made  to  bring 
all  of  these  divisions  together  into  one  organization  rather  than 
having  them  operate  separately.  This  was  done  for  obvious  reasons: 
more  efficient  administration,  reduction  of  overhead  expenses.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canners  and  Growers  had  over  1200  members  at  that  time  and  had 
become  a  major  factor,  particularly  in  private  label  packing  and  in 
industrial  products,  and  was  beginning  to  make  quite  an  impact  in 
what  we  then  called  the  institutional  area  (now  we  refer  to  it  as 
food  service),  which  means  selling  to  large  institutions:  hospitals, 
restaurants,  rest  homes,  chains  of  pizza  producers.  Even  so  I  found 
as  late  as  November  of  1965,  when  I  joined,  that  there  still  wasn’t 
any  very  cohesive  feeling  among  grower-members  of  California  Canners 
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and  Growers  that  they  were  all  one  organization.  They  still  tended 
to  refer  to  themselves  as  being  an  F  &  P  grower,  or  Richmond-Chase 
grower,  or  Schuckl  grower.  This  was  a  hangover  from  the  years  in 
which  they  had  business  relationships  with  the  original  companies 
and  then  later  with  the  divisions  of  Cal  Can.  There  still  was  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  division  rather  than  the  whole. 


A  Functioning  Cooperative 


How  does  a  grower  become  a  member  of  Cal  Can? 

By  application.  He  contacts  the  cooperative  and  asks  whether  it’s 
possible  for  us  to  take  his  produce.  Whether  or  not  we  do  depends 
upon  our  need,  really  upon  our  marketing  prospects,  but  a  lot  more 
goes  into  it,  too.  Number  one  is  whether  or  not  we  need  additional 
tonnage  to  meet  our  pack  plan  and  marketing  plan.  If  we  don’t, 
obviously  we  aren’t  going  to  take  in  any  new  members.  Beyond  that, 
our  board  must  approach  each  membership  application.  The  field 
department  will  recommend  whether  or  not  a  certain  orchard  or  a 
certain  acreage  or  a  certain  grower  would  be  taken  in.  In  doing 
so  they  look  at  how  good  the  grower  is.  Does  he  produce  good, 
high-quality  produce?  If  he’s  not  a  good  grower  you  don’t  want 
him.  Is  he  cooperative-minded?  Is  he  really  committed  to  being 
a  cooperative  member  or  is  he  just  looking  for  a  temporary  home 
because  he  has  some  economic  difficulties  and  the  first  chance  he 
can  make  a  little  more  money  on  the  outside,  he’ll  want  to  leave? 
Believe  me,  reputations  of  growers  get  around  among  other  growers. 
They  know  the  fellows  willing  to  be  cooperative  and  work  with  the 
organization. 

Is  the  size  of  the  man’s  operation  a  consideration? 

In  some  cases  yes,  because  some  growers  with  a  small  tonnage  or  a 
small  acreage  become  hard  to  handle.  It’s  easier  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  to  handle  it  in  larger  lots,  rather  than  have  tiny  acreages 
scattered  all  over  the  countryside.  So  that  does  have  some  effect, 
but  more  than  that  is  the  character  of  the  fellow,  his  reputation 
as  a  grower,  the  varieties  that  he  has — do  they  fit  into  what  we 
need?  Growers  normally  have  a  spread  of  different  varieties  that 
come  in  succession  through  a  harvest  season.  You  don’t  want  to  have 
all  of  your  peaches  getting  ripe  in  one  week;  you  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  handle  them.  There  is  a  question,  too,  of  how  a  particular 
variety  of  fruit  performs  in  the  cannery.  Is  it  a  good  canning 
variety,  handled  easily  by  the  machinery  you  have  in  your  cannery? 
(Over  the  years  a  good  many  promising  canning  fruit  and  vegetable 
varieties  planted  by  growers  have  not  proved  to  be  as  good  varieties 
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as  they  had  hoped.  We  have  now  eliminated  entirely,  for  example, 
the  old  Regular  Elberta  freestone  peach,  which  was  fine  for  flavor 
but  gave  lots  of  problems  in  the  cannery.  It  did  not  adapt  itself 
as  well  as  the  Faye  Elberta,  which  was  a  later  variety,  to  the 
type  of  pitting  and  cutting  equipment  that  we  had.)  Then  there's 
location,  as  well.  Where  is  the  gorwer?  There  was  a  time  when  we 
had  a  couple  of  apricot  growers  clear  down  in  southern  Monterey 
County  far  away  from  anybody  else,  where  the  quality  was  not  as 
good  as  in  other  areas.  The  field  staff  had  to  make  a  special 
trip  way  down  there  just  to  handle  one  or  two  growers.  It  just 
wasn't  efficient. 

What  provision  is  there  for  removing  members  from  the  cooperative? 

The  board  can  do  this  in  its  discretion.  This  has  been  done. 

Should  we  find  a  grower  who  is  unhappy  with  us  for  one  reason  or 
another,  or  who  is  not  cooperating  with  our  field  staff,  constantly 
causing  difficulties,  there  is  provision  for  termination  by  mutual 
agreement  or  the  board  can,  if  the  board  decides  the  case  is  this 
serious,  simply  terminate  him  themselves. 

It's  not  a  decision  of  the  growers  inside  the  district  where  he 
is? 

It  usually  doesn't  come  up  that  way.  Growers  are  historically 
cautious  about  making  moves  against  other  growers.  These  are 
their  neighbors  and  they  have  a  natural  reluctance. 

The  very  few  cases  in  which  this  has  happened  fall  into  one 
of  two  categories.  Either  the  fellow  finds  that  he  can  can't  get 
along  with  the  field  department:  he's  not  willing  to  do  the  things 
that  other  growers  are  being  required  to  do.  Or  perhaps  he  feels 
that  our  rules  and  regulations  are  too  severe.  Thinks  he's  being 
penalized  because  of  them.  Over  a  period  of  time  this  will  gradually 
develop  into  a  mutual  feeling  of,  "Well,  I  guess  we're  just  not  going 
to  get  along."  It  will  come  up  more  or  less  acrimoniously,  and  the 
board  will  say  "You  know,  he  doesn’t  want  to  belong  to  us  and  the 
field  department  doesn’t  think  he's  a  good  man  to  work  with."  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  these  growers  know  about  these  people.  All  of  our  direc¬ 
tors  are  growers,  so  it’s  growers  judging  growers. 

How  is  Cal  Can  actually  organized  for  decision-making  and  membership 
representation? 

The  first  board  of  directors  was  drawn  from  those  who  were  on  the 
organizing  committees.  But  once  the  bylaws  were  established  there 
was  provision  for  a  formal,  structured  method  of  electing  a  board. 
This  began  with  the  election  of  fifteen-member  Advisory  Councils  in 
each  of  our  districts.  Those  Advisory  Council  members,  elected 
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popularly  by  the  membership,  then  became  the  nominating  board  for 
the  directors  from  each  district.  Each  district  was  guaranteed 
two  directors.  Beyond  that,  the  number  of  directors  was  determined 
by  the  volume  of  produce  within  that  district:  a  district  that  pro¬ 
duced  more  volume  would  have  more  directors. 

Were  these  districts  geographic  districts  or  crop? 

They1 re  geographic  but  they  also  have  followed  historical  crop 
patterns.  The  two  are  sort  of  combined  in  determining  the  size  of 
the  districts.  Wisconsin  is  one  district.  We  have  four  districts 
in  California:  one  in  the  north  coast,  one  in  the  central  coast, 
one  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  one  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
That’s  the  way  it  breaks  down.  These  all  have  to  meet  somewhere 
and  it’s  there  where  you  get  into  some  drawing  and  redrawing  of 
boundaries.  For  example,  at  one  time  we  redrew  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  districts  one  and  two  because  we  found  that  it  made  more 
sense  in  representation.  We  had  a  small  number  of  apricot  growers 
on  one  side  of  the  boundary  who  really  would  be  better  represented 
by  being  on  the  other  side,  in  the  other  district,  so  we  redrew 
that  boundary. 

We  have  both  class  A  and  class  B  directorships.  Class  A 
directors  are  those  who  get  the  highest  number  of  votes.  They 
automatically  have  a  two-year  term.  The  class  B  directors  have  a 
one-year  term  and  are  elected  each  year  to  provide  continuity  on 
the  board.  One  class  A  director’s  term  expires  each  year  and  one 
class  A  director’s  term  carries  over.  Each  year  in  December  we 
elect  our  Advisory  Council  members  for  the  coming  year.  Each 
year  in  January,  the  following  month,  the  Advisory  Councils  nominate 
those  who  will  be  on  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  directors  for 
the  coming  year.  Then  we  send  out  the  ballots  to  the  membership. 
Each  member’s  vote  is  based  upon  the  dollar  volume  that  he  has 
delivered  to  the  cooperative  during  the  previous  crop  year.  Once 
the  board  is  elected  it  then  meets  and  elects  its  own  officers. 

It  elects  its  own  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  and  designates  com¬ 
mittee  members.  The  committees  then  elect  their  own  chairman  and 
vice-chairman.  So  it’s  a  democratic  process. 

As  for  your  headquarters,  now  you  are  in  the  Ferry  Building  in 
San  Francisco? 

Yes.  Originally  they  were  in  another  office  building  here  in  San 
Francisco.  But  when  I  came  we  were  already  in  the  Ferry  Building. 

So  you’ve  been  here  for  at  least  ten  years? 


Schacht : 


Yes.  Right. 
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Just  where  does  Cal  Can  stand  among  agricultural  cooperatives? 

Is  it  the  largest? 

California  Canners  and  Growers  is  the  largest  grower-owned  coopera¬ 
tive  of  its  type  in  the  world,  so  far  as  weTre  able  to  discover — 
that  is,  a  grower-owned  cooperative  engaged  in  canning  and  market¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  are  the  most  important  supplier  of 
private  label  canned  fruits  in  the  United  States.  We  have  begun 
to  make  an  inroad  nationally  with  some  of  our  brands.  We  don’t 
have  a  Del  Monte  brand  or  a  Libby  brand,  but  we  have  made  good  use 
of  our  Red  Pack  brand,  for  example,  Heart’s  Delight,  Diet  Delight, 
and  so  on.  We  are  the  dominant  low-calorie  supplier,  holding  about 
60  percent  of  that  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  business.  Here  in 
California  we’re  a  very  large  factor:  larger  than  Del  Monte  Cor¬ 
poration  (although  world-wide  Del  Monte  is  four  or  five  times  our 
size).  We  expanded,  four  or  five  years  ago,  into  Wisconsin  where 
we  built  a  plant  and  later  a  large  distribution  center.  There  we 
can  vegetables — corn,  peas,  green  beans,  mixed  vegetables.  We 
felt  a  need  to  fill  out  our  marketing  line;  we  were  very  heavy 
on  the  fruit  side  and  we  felt  it  would  be  advantageous  to  add  a 
substantial  volume  of  canned  vegetables  so  we  would  be  able  to 
offer  customers  about  anything  they  would  want. 

What  effect  has  Cal  Can  had  on  the  prices  paid  to  growers? 

We  think  it’s  had  a  marked  effect.  For  one  thing,  we’ve  taken  off 
a  great  deal  of  tonnage  at  the  going  price  and  processed  and  mar¬ 
keted  that  produce  at,  generally,  a  net  profit.  We  have  been  a 
strong  factor,  not  a  weak  factor,  in  the  marketplace.  All  of 
these  things  have  contributed  to  a  healthier  canned  fruit  industry 
and  is  reflected  in  our  growers’  situation. 

Over  the  years  we  have  returned  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
to  these  growers  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  crops  they  deliver. 
We  do  not  ourselves  establish  what  price  we  pay  our  members  for 
their  tomatoes  or  their  peaches  and  so  on.  The  board  has  never 
deviated  from  the  policy  that  Cal  Can  should  not  get  out  in  front 
and  establish  field  price.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that, 
which  was  early  recognized  by  the  founding  fathers.  The  reason  is 
that  the  grower  organization  would  be  under  pressure  from  its  members 
to  establish  the  highest  possible  field  price — it’s  only  natural. 

Our  grower- directors  have  felt  California  Canners  and  Growers  would 
stand  and  fall  through  the  efficiency  of  its  organization. 

It  was  felt  that  the  cooperative’s  performance  had  to  be 
measured  fairly  against  the  performance  of  its  privately  owned 
competition.  If  the  cooperative  deliberately  would  pay  its 
growers  more  for  produce,  would  not  require  its  growers  to  meet  as 
strong  quality  control  requirements  as  other  canners  did,  and  auto¬ 
matically  place  itself  at  a  disadvantage,  this  would  likely  assure 
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its  eventual  downfall.  So  they  said  to  management  that  their  man¬ 
date  is  to  be  as  efficient  as  Del  Monte  or  Libby  or  Stokely  or 
anybody  else  in  the  business;  this  is  what  weTre  hiring  you  to  do. 
Cal  Can  will  pay  its  members  the  commercially  established  price  so 
that  the  cooperative  is  not  at  a  price  disadvantage  in  meeting  its 
competition,  and  there  will  be  a  valid  basis  for  judging  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  cooperative  as  a  canning  and  marketing  operation. 

We  have  encouraged  our  members1  participation  in  the  bargain¬ 
ing  organizations.  We,  for  example,  pay  the  service  fees  of  our 
members  who  belong  to  organizations  such  as  the  Canning  Peach  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Canning  Pear  Association,  and  so  on.  We  encourage 
them  to  take  that  action  on  their  own  behalf. 

I  would  have  thought  that  what  your  growers  would  have  wanted  from 
Cal  Can  at  the  very  start  was  higher  prices  at  the  gate  for  their 
produce . 

Obviously,  yes — but  they  took  a  long-range  view.  They  wanted  to 
develop  their  own  organization  which  would  provide  them  with  a  home 
for  their  product  and  a  price  at  least  as  good  as  that  provided  by 
privately  owned  canners.  They  also  hoped  to  have  returned  to  them 
an  additional  profit  from  the  processing  and  marketing  function. 
And,  of  course,  that  has  been  the  case.  Over  our  history,  outside 
of  those  years  in  which  the  cyclamate  ban  so  unusually  and  so 
drastically  affected  our  returns,  we  have  exceeded  the  net  addi¬ 
tional  income  our  growers  expected  to  receive,  as  a  result  of  the 
processing  and  marketing  function. 


Communication  Problems  of  a  Grower-Owned  Cooperative 


Exactly  why  did  Cal  Can  want  you  to  come  to  the  company? 

The  cooperative  had  gone  through  a  lot  of  the  same  pressures  and 
problems  that  have  occurred  in  privately  owned  companies  that 
had  merged.  That  was  one  reason,  I  think.  Cal  Can  felt  a  need 
for  communications  between  the  management  and  the  employees. 

And  at  the  same  time,  things  had  not  always  been  as  had  been 
hoped  when  Cal  Can  was  formed.  I  won’t  say  this  in  criticism  of 
Cal  Can  but  rather  as  a  reflection  of  the  canning  business,  which 
historically  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Many  people  on  the  outside 
of  the  canning  industry  are  astounded  when  they  discover  what  the 
economics  of  the  canning  industry  are  like.  For  example,  my  own 
wife,  after  I  joined  California  Canners  and  Growers,  was  astounded 
to  learn  that  in  what  might  be  described  as  a  normal  year  in  the 
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canning  business,  for  many  months  a  company  would  be  selling  its 
goods  at  cost  or  less,  offering  inducements  to  buyers  to  move 
goods  in  the  hope  that  once  the  inventories  had  been  reduced  the 
market  would  then  firm  and  perhaps  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months  you  would  be  in  a  profit  position,  I  don’t  believe  you 
find  this  same  situation  in  other  businesses.  I  don’t  believe 
that  General  Motors  figures  on  selling  its  cars  at  a  loss  for 
maybe  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  hopes  to  make  some  money  on 
them  the  second  half.  Well,  this  is  the  way  the  canning  industry 
has  been.  It’s  characterized  by  intense  competition,  by  low  profit 
margins.  And  California  Canners  and  Growers’  experience  reflects 
the  facts  of  the  industry  itself. 

There  were  a  couple  of  years  in  the  early  course  of  Cal  Can 
when  there  were  very  heavy  supplies  of  canned  fruit.  They  found 
intense  competition  between  some  of  the  major  brands  fighting  each 
other  for  shelf  space  in  the  retail  stores.  When  companies  like 
Hunt  and  Del  Monte  in  effect  engaged  in  price  wars,  the  rest  of 
the  industry  too  had  its  pricing  difficulties,  because  this  is 
reflected  not  only  in  the  brand  business  but  in  the  private  label 
business.  Historically  there’s  been  a  definite  price  differential 
between  brand  and  private  label.  There  had  been  a  couple  of  years 
when  Cal  Can  didn’t  make  any  money  and  had  to  withhold  from  its 
grower-owners  a  portion  of  the  money  that  was  due  them  for  the 
crops. 

In  a  cooperative  you  have  an  intimate  relationship  between 
the  management  and  the  grower-owners.  The  grower-owners  are  more 
than  suppliers  to  the  cooperative.  They  work  very  closely  with 
it.  They’re  a  part  of  it.  Growers  join  a  cooperative  because 
they  feel  they  can  have  a  strong  say  through  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  what  the  cooperative  does  and  what  its  policies  are. 

When  things  go  wrong  they  want  answers.  There  had  been  these  ups 
and  downs,  difficulties  involved  with  merger,  great  changes.  There 
was  not  among  our  growers  a  really  strong  feeling  of  Cal  Can  member¬ 
ship.  As  I’ve  said,  when  I  first  joined  Cal  Can,  five  or  six  years 
after  the  cooperative  had  been  operating,  I  still  found  growers  re¬ 
ferring  to  themselves  as  an  F  &  P  grower  or  a  Richmond-Chase  grower 
or  a  Thornton  Canning  grower. 

So  there  was  a  need,  through  communication,  not  only  to 
provide  the  answers  to  questions  but  to  provide  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  new  organization  was  and  how  it  would  function: 
who  the  people  were  that  were  running  it;  what  our  philosophies  were; 
how  we  marketed  their  goods;  what  we  intended  to  do  in  the  future. 

Did  we  intend  to  develop  our  brands?  Were  we  perpetually  committed 
to  being  a  private  label  business?  Were  we  bringing  out  new  products? 
If  so,  what  were  they?  Where  were  they  being  merchandized?  All  this 
type  of  thing.  In  other  words,  they  needed  communication  from  the 
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cooperative — the  board  and  the  management — to  the  members,  so 

that  they  would  know  what  the  facts  were  and  wouldn’t  subsist  on 
rumor. 

This  is  what  I  was  brought  in  to  do  on  a  professional  basis 
because  none  of  these  companies,  or  the  cooperative,  had  ever  had 
anyone  attached  to  their  staffs  who  was  a  professional  communicator. 

If  they  didn’t  have  a  professional  communicator,  how  was  communica¬ 
tion  with  their  membership  handled? 

It  was  handled  more  or  less  on  an  intermittent  basis.  There  had 
been  an  attempt  to  develop  a  newsletter  but  it  did  not  go  out  on 
a  regular  basis.  It  was  not  presented  in  what  I  felt  was  a  really 
interesting  and  compelling  form.  I  didn’t  think  it  provided  as 
much  information  as  it  should. 

Also,  in  communications  it’s  not  just  the  information  you 
present,  it’s  the  way  you  present  information.  My  own  theory  is 
that  most  people  are  not  avid  for  education.  I  believe  that  in 
order  to  reach  people  consistently  on  a  regular  basis,  you  have  to 
be  skilled  in  arousing  interest.  I  think  you  have  to  use  all  the 
different  ways  of  making  an  impression:  audio,  visual,  as  well  as 
the  written  word.  You  have  to  use  a  bit  of  showmanship.  After 
all  you  go  to  the  theater  with  a  sense  of  anticipation — but  you  see 
what  I  mean.  So  it  seemed  to  me  we  had  to  dress  up  the  publications, 
make  them  more  informative.  We  had  to  make  them  regular  and  we  had 
to,  above  all,  make  them  trusted.  The  grower  had  to  be  convinced 
that  what  we  were  telling  him  about  the  operation  of  his  coopera¬ 
tive  through  our  newsletter,  through  our  direct  mail,  through  our 
meetings,  through  our  question  and  answer  sessions,  through  our 
annual  report,  through  all  the  ways  we  reached  them  was  the  straight 
dope. 

Was  there  then  a  crisis  of  confidence  brewing  between  growers  and 
the  management  of  Cal  Can? 

I  don  t  know  if  you  could  go  that  far,  but  there  certainly  was  a 
communications  problem.  People  were  wondering  and  not  feeling  that 
they  were  getting  the  answers.  And  when  people  are  in  that  state 
of  mind  they’re  prey  to  rumors  and  misinterpretations  of  what’s 
really  going  on.  Farmers  talk  to  their  neighbors  all  the  time. 

And  (laughter)  I’ve  found,  over  the  years,  most  of  the  strange 
rumors  spring  up  when  two  or  three  fellows  are  together  over  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  they  get  to  talking.  They  begin  to  gossip  and  some¬ 
body  has  heard  this  and  somebody  else  has  heard  that  and  pretty 
soon  they’ve  put  two  and  two  together  and  got  eight.  There  is  a 
story  started. 
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Were  there  any  particular  nasty  rumors  of  this  sort  going  on  about 
Cal  Can? 

Schacht : 

No,  I  don’t  think  so,  not  particularly.  But  there  was  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  various  kinds,  due  partly  to  the  industry  situation. 

The  growers  were  concerned.  When  you  don’t  have  proper  communica¬ 
tion  it’s  easy  for  growers  to  lose  faith  in  a  board  and  a  manage¬ 
ment.  So  there  were  problems.  I  won’t  say  more  severe  or  differ¬ 
ent  than  any  business  organization  would  have  in  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  communications  program.  Which  illustrates  again,  looking 
back  on  this,  having  established  over  the  last  ten  years  a  regular 
flow  of  information  to  our  members,  how  important  communications 
is . 

Brienes : 

Then  your  job  was  mainly  one  of  internal  communication. 

Schacht : 

That  was  a  major  part  of  it.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Brienes : 

What  staff  do  you  have  in  this  work? 

Schacht : 

In  our  whole  department  on  the  communications  and  public  relations 
side,  myself  and  Graham  [Gra]  Allen.  Dick  Cunan,  my  assistant 
secretary,  helps  in  many  ways  with  grower  relations  problems 
which  are  part  of  the  same  ball  of  wax.  Dick  understands  our 
bylaws  and  our  grower  policies  as  well  as,  or  probably  better  than, 
anybody  else  in  the  company.  He  is  very  helpful  in  explaining 
changes  in  operations  or  in  policy.  Then  we  have  two  women,  an 
administrative  assistant  to  Dick,  and  my  executive  secretary  and 
that’s  it.  We’re  very  small  by  comparison  to  other  organizations. 

Opening  New  Channels  of  Communication 

Brienes : 

I’d  like  you  to  assess  your  effectiveness. 

Schacht : 

This  is  difficult  to  measure.  I  can  base  effectiveness  of  our 
employee  magazine  upon  questionnaires  we  submit  to  our  employees, 
asking  for  their  ideas  and  opinions  about  the  magazine.  Those 
that  have  come  back  have  been  so  favorable  I  almost  had  to  doubt 
the  results.  I  get  reaction  by  word  of  mouth,  too.  And  Gra,  of 
course,  gets  a  lot  of  feedback  as  he  goes  around  to  the  plants 
and  talks  to  people.  He  discovers  that  they’re  pretty  excited 
about  being  in  the  book  and  many  times  they  will  say,  ’’That  was 
an  interesting  article.  You  know,  I’ve  been  talking  to  so-and-so 
on  the  phone  or  I’ve  met  so-and-so  a  few  times  but  I’ve  never  really 
understood  what  he  or  she  did.  But  now  I  know.” 

Brienes : 

How  about  among  the  growers? 
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I  believe  that  in  the  years  when  we  had  difficulty  following  the 
cyclamate  ban,  our  reputation  for  frankness  and  movement  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  members,  and  their  greater  understanding  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative,  stood  us  in  good  stead.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  people  to 
desert  us.  Growers  are  not  inclined  to  talk  to  you  about  such  things, 
but  I  think  our  effect  was  shown  by  the  faith  the  membership  showed 
in  their  cooperative.  We  did  explain  to  them  where  we  were  and  what 
we  were  doing.  I  always  remember  one  of  our  important  directors 
said,  MYou  pulled  this  whole  thing  together  with  communications . ” 

This  was  unsolicited  and  was,  Ifm  sure,  sincere.  And  he  knows 
growers. 

I  hope  they  have  the  feeling  that  when  they  get  our  reports 
they’re  learning  what’s  really  going  on.  I  think  we’ve  a  good 
record  in  this  regard,  and  we’re  always  trying  to  do  more.  We’ve 
started  this  year,  for  example,  what  we  call  our  Management  News¬ 
letter.  This  is  designed  for  top  and  middle  management.  The  idea 
came  to  me  one  day  when  I  was  going  through  the  voluminous  flow 
of  material  that  comes  across  my  desk.  People  in  management  never 
seem  to  have  enough  time.  We  subscribe  to  all  kinds  of  publications 
and  newsletters  but  there’s  always  that  problem  of  getting  time  to 
read  and  absorb  it,  and  understand  what’s  going  on  in  our  own  in¬ 
dustry,  the  economy  generally,  and  society  generally.  It  seemed 
to  me  it  was  valuable  to  people  in  important  management  positions, 
but  probably  even  more  so  to  people  in  middle  management  who  had 
the  ability  to  aspire  to  those  positions,  to  have  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  in  a  way  that  was  easily  available  to  them.  At  the  top 
echelon  in  the  cooperative  we  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal  every 
day.  But  many  people  we  think  of  as  good  management  material,  who 
get  a  shot  at  rising  above  where  they  are  now,  never  see  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  at  all,  or  Business  Week,  or  a  lot  of  publications. 

Background  information  can  help  to  form  opinions  and  reach 
decisions.  We  belong  to  the  Conference  Board,  for  example,  which 
puts  out  extremely  interesting  and  authoritative  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  economy.  But  if  you  tried  to  circulate  them  among, 
say,  fifteen  people — top  management  level — it  would  be  a  matter  of 
weeks  before  they  got  around  to  everybody.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  proposed  that  we  put  out  a  digest  of  the  important  publi¬ 
cations:  speeches,  statements,  actions  in  Washington,  whatever 

would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  this  group  of  people  so  the  per¬ 
son  who  didn’t  receive  Business  Week,  didn’t  see  Food  Processing 
Magazine,  wasn’t  exposed  to  the  Kiplinger  Letter,  would  have  a  way 
of  knowing  what  was  in  them.  That’s  what  we  do  now.  I  write  it. 

We  send  it  to  about  two  hundred  fifty  people  approximately  every 
two  weeks.  It  runs  about  four  pages,  single-spaced.  We  brief 
things  down  to  the  bone;  there’s  no  great  detail.  But  it  gives  them 
the  highlights.  Occasionally,  we  run  across  an  article  or  an  edi¬ 
torial  we  think  especially  interesting.  We’ll  attach  that  to  the 
Management  Newsletter  so  those  who  receive  it  can  read  the  whole 
thing. 
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What  other  regular  publications  do  you  produce  besides  the 
Management  Newsletter? 

There  is  the  Grower  Newsletter  and  the  CCG  Picture. 

You’ve  indicated  that  they  have  been  helpful  in  reaching  the 
people  you  want  to  get  your  message  to. 

That’s  correct.  It’s  important  for  our  employees  to  know  as  much 
as  they  can  about  their  organization.  I  think  this  helps  develop 
pride,  and  that  means  a  lot  within  an  organization.  Five  times 
yearly  the  CCG  Picture  goes  to  our  employees,  mailed  to  their 
homes.  (We  do  the  same  thing  with  our  annual  report.  We  mail 
that  to  the  home  as  well.)  People  sometimes  question  the  expense 
of  sending  this  to  the  home.  We  like  a  man’s  wife  or  an  employee’s 
husband  to  read  these  things  as  well.  I  think  it’s  very  important 
for  the  wife  or  husband  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  us,  to  know  where 
we  stand  on  various  things,  to  be  able  to  discuss  things  that  are 
of  importance  to  us  and  to  our  industry  with  their  neighbors.  The 
questions,  for  example,  about  ’’profiteering  middlemen”  that  have 
come  up  ever  since  two  or  three  years  ago  when  food  prices  began 
to  rise  more  sharply,  I  think  it’s  important  that  our  employees 
be  able  to  discuss  that  with  their  neighbors,  who  may  say,  ’’You 
guys  must  be  making  a  fortune.”  I  think  our  employees  ought  to 
know  the  facts  about  the  economics  of  the  industry  and  how  well  the 
coop  is  doing. 

If  industry  generally  could  do  this,  this  would  be  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  things  that  could  happen  in  our  society.  I  have 
always  felt  that  for  business  and  industry  trying  to  make  understood 
the  way  in  which  they  operate,  the  great  untapped  audience  is  their 
own  employees.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  in  the 
last  ten  years  by  a  great  many  companies,  but  frankly  I  don’t  think 
they  do  it  very  effectively.  I  think  we  do  it  effectively.  We’re 
very  pleased  with  what  we’ve  done  and  we  think  it  has  been  important 
to  our  cooperative,  important  in  pulling  people  together  and  keeping 
them  well  informed,  not  only  our  growers  but  also  our  employees. 

In  fact,  in  1974  and  1975  the  Newsletter ,  which  we  send  out 
monthly  to  our  grower-members  was  judged  the  best  put  out  by  any 
cooperative  in  the  United  States.  And  the  CCG  Picture,  our  employee 
magazine,  was  chosen  by  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
in  1974  as  the  best  publication  of  its  kind  by  any  of  the  nation’s 
farmer  cooperatives.  We’re  very  proud  of  that.  Incidentally,  the 
International  Association  of  Business  Communicators — the  nationwide 
association  of  people  who  produce  and  edit  house  organs — gave  the 
CCG  Picture  one  of  two  national  awards  they  give  each  year.  We  won 
the  second  place  award,  but  we’re  very  pleased  with  that  because 
the  first  award  went  to  Exxon  Corporation,  one  of  the  world’s  giants. 
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We  were  in  competition  with  twenty-eight  corporations,  among  them 
some  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  We  think  that’s  pretty  good  for 
a  California  grower-cooperative  and  for  a  two-man  staff  such  as  we 
have  at  Cal  Can.*  And  I  think  our  annual  report,  which  goes  to 
all  of  our  members  and  employees  is  as  good  as  any  produced  in 
the  country.  So  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  program  going. 

% 

This  is  one  of  the  newest  areas  of  communication,  this  so- 
called  industrial  or  business  editors  area.  Gra  Allen,  who  assists 
me  as  our  director  of  communications,  does  a  lot  of  valuable  work. 
Gra  belongs  to  the  National  Association  of  Industrial  Editors  and 
has  become  very  active  in  it  since  he  joined  us  two  years  ago. 

They  meet  regularly  and  discuss  their  problems  of  communication, 
getting  together  with  their  peers,  and  I  think  this  is  very  good. 
But  you  need  support  from  management  and  this  is  not  as  strong  in 
one  company  as  in  another. 

Do  you  have  your  own  printing  facilities? 

The  Picture  and  the  Grower  Newsletter,  of  course,  are  printed  out¬ 
side.  We  do  the  Management  Newsletter  in  house.  It  costs  us 
practically  nothing.  The  only  thing  we  do  that’s  expensive  is  our 
annual  report.  The  reason  it  comes  high  is  because  distribution 
is  so  limited.  We  print  only  2,000  copies. 

Your  mentioning  the  annual  report  reminds  me  that  I  was  told  you 
have  done  some  innovative  things  as  far  as  the  annual  meeting  is 
concerned.  Could  you  tell  me  about  that? 

Yes.  We  have  a  single  annual  meeting  to  which  all  members  were 
invited.  Previously  there  had  been  small  meetings  out  in  the 
various  districts.  The  theory  was,  I  suppose,  that  you’d  get 
better  attendance,  people  would  be  closer  to  home,  it  would  be 
easier  for  them  to  come.  But  I  felt  it  was  important  to  bring  all 
these  people  together  and  have  them  realize  that  rather  than  being 
F  &  P  growers  or  Richmond- Chase  growers  or  Schuckl  growers,  that 
they  did  now  have  one  single  organization  which  was  theirs — Cali¬ 
fornia  Canners  and  Growers.  It  was  all  operating  together  and  the 
old  associations  were  gone.  That  was  one  motive  for  having,  here 
in  San  Francisco  in  1966,  the  very  first  central  membership  meet¬ 
ing  to  which  all  the  members  were  invited.  I  don’t  want  to  say 
that  this  thought  was  entirely  mine.  The  idea  of  having  a  central 


a 

The  CCG  Picture  won  two  additional  awards  in  1976:  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Business  Communicators'  "Gold  Quill"  Award 
of  Merit,  and  the  Pacific  Industrial  Communicators  Association 
Award  of  Excellence. 
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meeting  was  already  being  kicked  around  within  the  cooperative. 

When  I  arrived  I  was  asked  what  I  thought  about  it.  I  immediately 
said  we  ought  to  do  it. 

We  put  on  a  full-scale  presentation  of  our  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  started  the  custom  of  having  an  outstanding  guest  speaker. 
In  other  words,  we  graduated  into  a  new  level  of  communications 
with  our  grower-members.  When  you  have  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
too,  you  can  have  it  in  a  facility  that  lends  itself  to  a  more 
complete  presentation.  When  you’re  going  out  through  the  country 
you  meet  in  all  kinds  of  places:  a  hall  here,  a  county  fairgrounds 
there.  These  places  are  not  well  adapted  to  audio-visual  uses,  and 
we  did  want  to  use  some  of  the  later  communications  techniques. 

What  techniques  did  you  use? 

At  our  first  meeting  we  spotlighted,  for  example,  the  big  CCG 
symbol  over  the  podium.  It  was  a  bit  more  dramatic  as  you  entered 
this  large  hall  than  if  you  walked  into  the  county  fairgrounds 
where  the  folding  chairs  were  set  up.  And  we  had  much  better  sound 
systems  and  the  whole  thing.  At  later  ones  we  used  motion  pictures, 
background  sound.  Having  a  meeting  of  this  size  in  a  major  center 
not  only  made  news  about  us  but  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring 
in  distinguished  speakers  who  made  news  of  themselves.  This  again 
was  something  you  didn’t  get  if  you  were  meeting  out  at  the  fair¬ 
grounds  in  Merced.  We  wanted  to  be  recognized  for  what  we  are — one 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  canning  industry. 

So  now,  as  far  as  meetings  go,  we  do  both.  We  have  our 
annual  meeting  in  November.  This  serves  two  purposes.  It’s  about 
halfway  through  the  fiscal  year.  It  gives  us  another  opportunity 
to  review  what  we’ve  just  been  through  in  the  previous  year.  By 
that  time  our  audit  is  completed,  the  board  has  had  time  to  consider 
its  plans  for  possible  payments  to  the  growers  from  the  revolving 
fund,  so  we  are  in  position  to  make  a  presentation  based  upon  the 
immediate  past  year’s  results  and  whatever  may  have  come  out  of 
that  in  terms  of  grower  payments  at  the  end  of  December.  At  the 
same  time,  having  approximately  six  months  behind  us,  we’re  also 
able  to  assess  what’s  going  on  in  the  current  year  and  make  a 
pretty  good  forecast  of  what  is  to  come  in  the  last  half.  So  I 
think  it’s  pretty  strategically  scheduled. 

On  the  day  before  the  California  meeting  we  also  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  members  of  all  our  Advisory  Councils  for  a  California 
joint  meeting.  We  give  them  reports  on  various  phases  of  operations 
and  they  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions,  share  their 
opinions,  and  ask  any  questions  they  wish.  Then  in  the  spring, 
normally  around  April,  we  do  go  out  to  each  of  the  districts  and 
hold  a  meeting  there.  This  is  for  two  purposes.  It  does  bring  in 
some  people  who  don’t  want  to  travel  to  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  to 
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an  annual  meeting.  So  we  don’t  neglect  those  folks.  We  give  them 
their  time  to  come  and  feel  part  of  the  organization,  too.  It  works 
out  pretty  well.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  a  November  meeting  and  one 
in  the  spring  also,  usually  a  dinner  meeting. 

What  about  your  external  communications?  That’s  a  part  of  your 
responsibilities  too,  isn’t  it? 

Yes,  of  course.  Based  on  my  past  training,  when  I  arrived  at  Cal 
Can  I  felt,  and  our  present  president,  Bob  Gibson,  who  has  been 
with  us  now  since  1967,  also  feels  strongly  that  it’s  important  to 
establish  who  you  are  with  the  communities  in  which  you  operate  and 
with  your  fellows  in  the  business  community.  Oft  times  the  effects 
of  this  are  difficult  to  measure.  But  once  people  know  you,  recog¬ 
nize  you,  understand  what  it  is  you  do,  and  have  the  feeling  that 
you  know  what  you’re  doing,  these  things  come  back  to  help  you  in 
many,  many  ways.  They  may  come  back  in  the  form  of  opportunities. 
People  may  want  to  be  associated  with  you  because  they  have  the 
feeling  that  you’re  a  good  organization.  We’ve  been  approached 
three  or  four  times  since  I’ve  been  here  by  people  who  wanted  to 
merge  with  us  or  be  associated  with  us.  They  were  after  our  market¬ 
ing  strength  and  our  management.  That’s  one  advantage  you  gain  from 
this. 


Also  you  have  an  opportunity  to  influence  your  industry  when 
you  are  known  and  active  in  industry  affairs.  This  is  all  part  of 
external  public  relations.  This  becomes  very  important  to  you. 
Helping  to  establish  total  industry  positions  on  issues  of  various 
kinds  is,  in  my  opinion,  something  that  every  responsible  organi¬ 
zation  ought  to  be  trying  to  do.  It  becomes  more  important  year 
after  year  as  government  becomes  more  involved  in  business  in  every 
way. 


Another  facet:  I  think  you  ought  to  be  known  within  your 
community  as  a  reliable  concern,  one  that  is  strong,  pays  its  bills, 
has  good  working  conditions,  provides  a  good  benefit  program. 

Has  Cal  Can  played  any  leadership  role  in  this  sort  of  communication? 


Working  With  the  National  Canners  Association 


We  have  tried  to  be  leaders  in  developing  public  relations  both 
among  cooperatives  and  within  the  canning  industry.  We’ve  been 
deeply  involved  in  public  relations,  public  affairs,  however 
you  wish  to  define  it  these  days.  For  example,  I  served  for  four 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the  National 
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Canners  Association.  I  happened  to  become  chairman  just  at  the 
time  the  food  industry  generally  began  to  come  under  heavy  attack 
for  monopoly  power  and  on  the  grounds  that  undue  profits  were 
being  made  by  middlemen.  At  the  same  time  attention  began  to  be 
directed  toward  food  additives  and  more  question  was  placed  on 
the  safety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  food  supply  than  before.  Bob 
Gibson,  a  very  perceptive  person,  had  long  been  high  in  the  circles 
of  the  canning  industry,  began  to  point  out  to  the  National  Canners 
Association  that  we  had  a  real  public  relations  problem.  Charges 
were  being  leveled  at  all  of  business,  but  even  more  definitely  at 
the  food  industry.  In  his  opinion,  and  I  certainly  shared  it,  the 
associations  representing  these  industries  were  not  making  an  ade¬ 
quate  effort  to  reach  the  public  with  the  true  story  in  the  area 
of  food  safety,  not  to  mention  food  pricing.  Interestingly  enough, 
we  found  considerable  lethargy:  people  not  willing  to  spend  addi¬ 
tional  money  through  their  association  on  this  type  of  thing.  We 
thought  it  was  sticking  their  head  in  the  sand.  We  had  quite  a 
battle  for  a  couple  of  years  until  the  industry  finally  came  around 
to  the  point  of  view  that  it  had  to  start  doing  a  better  job  of 
tellings  its  story. 

Can  you  name  the  specific  members  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  who  were  opposed  to  having  a  big  public  relations  effort? 

Yes,  but  I  wonft  (laughter)! 

What  was  the  basis  of  their  objection? 

I  think  part  of  the  objection  was  that  they  hadn't  thought  of  it 
themselves.  I  think  another  basis  was  the  old,  almost  anti-public 
relations  attitude  adopted  by  many  business  executives  who  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  dealing  with  public  attitudes.  They 
tend  to  hope  that  if  nobody  says  anything  it  will  just  go  away. 

If  we  don't  reply  people  will  forget  about  it. 

Let's  follow  this  for  a  minute.  What  actually  did  happen  in  terms 
of  a  public  relations  drive?  What  did  you  do? 

We  were  able  to  get  an  increased  budget  within  the  National 
Canners  Association.  We  got  some  increased  staff.  We  got  funding 
for  public  opinion  surveys.  The  Yankelovitch  organization,  for 
example,  did  a  comprehensive  survey  on  people's  attitudes  toward 
canned  foods,  the  food  industry,  generally,  and  canners  in  particu¬ 
lar.  This  gave  us  a  basis  for  understanding  what  public  attitudes 
we  had  to  contend  with.  It's  the  same  thing  a  good  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  does  when  it  brings  out  a  new  product.  It  goes  out  first 
on  a  test  case  to  see  what  people  think  about  it.  We  had  our  own 
ideas  of  what  people  thought  and  of  what  charges  we  had  to  counter 
but  we  had  these  in  a  general  way.  We  didn't  have  them  based  on 
actual  research.  So  it  was  felt  a  good  idea  to  have  that  done. 
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Did  this  lead  to  an  advertising  campaign  of  some  sort? 

No,  not  an  advertising  campaign.  It  did  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  basic  factual  information  which  could  be  used  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  or  any  of  its  members  in  responding 
to  questions,  or  in  initiating  contacts  with  the  media  or  with 
critics  of  the  industry.  The  National  Canners  Association  was 
charged  with  getting  this  information  out  to  interested  parties 
such  as  food  editors. 

We  felt  they  should  have  the  whole  story  on  food  additives, 
for  example.  Charges  were  being  made  by  the  organic  (laughter) 
food  enthusiasts,  for  example,  who  were  themselves  by  and  large 
ripping  off  the  public,  about  how  all  other  types  of  foods  were 
unhealthful.  I  remember  one  of  our  NCA  members  did  a  very  clever 
thing.  Having  continued  to  see  stories  about  long  polysyllabic 
chemicals  included  in  foods,  they  presented  the  chemical  analysis 
of  an  apple,  which  contains  a  list  as  long  as  your  arm  of  poly¬ 
syllabic  chemicals!  This  is  the  type  of  thing — no,  we  never  went 
into  an  advertising  program  in  NCA. 


Public  Relations  for  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 


We  are  in  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  we  were 
active  in  promoting  this  there  as  well,  because  we  felt  that  un^- 
fair  attacks  were  being  leveled  at  cooperatives  and  at  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  which  gave  farmers  the  antitrust  exemption  that  permits 
them  to  form  and  operate  cooperatives.  These  attacks  were  coming 
from  various  sources,  from  privately  owned  competitors  who  wanted 
to  see  if  they  couldn’t  put  a  spoke  in  the  coops’  wheel  from  people 
in  government  such  as  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  felt  it,  rather  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
should  have  authority  over  cooperatives.  This  past  year  Bob  Gibson 
made  the  motion  passed  by  the  board  of  the  National  Council,  and 
I  was  on  the  committee  which  dealt  with  the  agencies  finally  engaged 
to  do  this  job.  The  National  Council  did  run  a  series  of  ads  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  edition  of  Time,  also  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  in  which  it  dealt  with  the  questions  that  were 
raised  about  cooperatives.  It’s  quite  plain  that  very  few  people, 
percentage-wise,  have  any  idea  what  a  cooperative  really  is,  how 
it’s  formed,  how  it  has  to  operate  under  the  law.  This  applies 
to  people  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  outside  it.  We  thought  it 
was  most  important  that  staff  people  on  Capitol  Hill  be  exposed  to 
this  information,  because  they  would  be  advising  congressmen  and 
senators  on  the  basic  issues  should  legislation  come  up. 
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So  we  tried  to  bring  about  a  more  effective  public  relations 
stance  on  the  part  of  cooperatives  and  the  canning  industry.  I 
think  we  made  some  progress,  though  we've  not  made  nearly  as  much 
as  I  think  the  situation  calls  for.  I'm  hopeful  that  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  will  now  recognize  the  importance  of  doing  a  factual 
information  job  with  the  general  public  and  with  such  influential 
constituencies  as  members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  federal  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  state  legislatures,  and  other  people  who  may  affect 
cooperatives  very  importantly. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Board 
of  Directors  this  past  year,  we  had  people  from  the  Opinion  Research 
organization  at  Princeton  University  who  told  us  that  as  public 
attitudes  are  formed  these  do  eventually  become  translated  into  law 
by  legislation.  If  we  look  back  over  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years 
we  can  see  very  clearly  that  this  has  happened.  The  increasing 
concern  with  the  environment,  for  example,  has  resulted  in  crea¬ 
tion  of  what  amounts  to  almost  a  new  industry  in  government. 

Industry  in  government? 

In  government,  yes,  with  agencies  that  have  been  created,  the  many, 
many  people  who  have  been  hired  to  administer  these  laws  which 
affect  very  deeply  not  only  economic  activity  but  almost  every 
aspect  of  life.  This  all  started  because  people  became  outraged 
at  what  they  considered  exploitation  of  the  environment.  They 
wanted  it  cleaned  up,  by  God.  And  here  we  are;  we're  embarked 
upon  this.  So  public  opinion  is  important. 


Lobbying;  Another  Mode  of  Communication 


We  are  now  dealing  with  a  period  in  your  life  when,  unless  I'm 
characterizing  things  incorrectly,  you  were  changing  from  being  a 
communicator  to  being,  in  effect,  a  lobbyist.  Or  would  you  object 
to  that? 

Yes,  I  would  object  to  the  word  "change"  because  I  didn't  change 
from  being  a  communicator;  I  just  became  a  lobbyist,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  I  became  that  in  addition. 

Well  then,  isn't  a  lobbyist  in  some  sense  a  communicator? 

I  would  certainly  say  that  a  lobbyist  has  to  be,  if  he's  going  to 
be  effective,  a  good  communicator.  There  are  no  two  ways  about 
that.  He  has  to  be  able  to  present  his  position  in  a  way  that  is 
quickly  absorbed  and  understandable  and  will  stand  up.  He  has  to 
be  pretty  good  on  one-on-one  personal  contact.  People  talk  about 
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influencing  members  of  Congress,  for  example,  and  everybody  tries 
to  do  it  because  that's  where  the  action  is.  This  is  a  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make  because  there  is  such  a  feeling  that  anybody 
who  is  a  lobbyist  is  an  underhanded,  slick  operator  getting  away 
with  something  with  the  help  of  crooked  politicians.  Hefs  buying 
them  or  someway  exerting  influence  and  they're  plotting  together 
against  the  public  good.  This  is  pure  baloney!  Absolutely!  Any 
honest  legislator  will  tell  you  that  sound  effective  legislation 
in  most  areas  today  could  not  be  passed  without  the  help  of  lobby¬ 
ists. 

You're  reacting  very  strongly  to  this  subject. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 

What  you're  reacting  to,  I  think,  is  a  general  or  popular  feeling 
of  what  a  lobbyist  is.  I  don't  myself  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  about  being  a  lobbyist  or  lobbying. 

But  a  lot  of  people  do.  This  is  what  gets  to  me.  People  have  a 
very  wrong  impression  of  what  a  lobbyist  does.  Those  who  represent 
industry  are  the  only  ones  I  know  very  well.  I  know  a  few  who 
represent  labor.  If  you're  not  telling  the  truth,  not  presenting 
a  solid  story,  this  quickly  becomes  known  and  you  lose  influence 
very  fast.  I'd  like  to  say  that  if  you  want  to  talk  about  lobbying. 
Common  Cause  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  pervasive  lobbyists 
anywhere.  Ralph  Nader’s  organization  does  intense  lobbying,  applies 
extreme  pressure  to  legislators.  So  it  rankles  me  what  people  say 
about  industry  lobbyists.  Many  organizations  spend  more  money  and 
have  larger  lobbying  staffs  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  often  do  a  more 
effective  job  of  lobbying  than  do  business  and  industry.  I’m  sure 
the  person  who  goes  up  to  protest  to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
about  the  electrical  rates  that  senior  citizens  pay  doesn't  consider 
that  he  is  a  lobbyist  at  all.  He's  just  as  much  a  lobbyist  as  any¬ 
body  else.  Well,  we'll  get  off  that  but  I  just  wanted  to  make  the 
point.  It's  one  thing  that  maybe  I'm  too  sensitive  about. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Cal  Can  I'd  never  been  involved  in  legis¬ 
lative  or  government  representation.  I  quickly  found  there  was  no 
organized  way  of  taking  care  of  this.  Cal  Can  by  and  large  was 
following  the  lead  of  others  within  our  industry  who  were  organized 
in  this  area.  Responding  to  calls  for  help,  you  might  say,  rather 
than  taking  an  active  role  in  developing  industry  positions.  The 
first  thing  that  I  became  involved  in  directly  was  the  attempt  to 
develop  farm  labor  legislation  back  in  those  days.  We  didn’t  do 
very  much,  frankly,  and  I  certainly  was  not  experienced. 

I  began  to  recognize  that  there  was  a  void  here,  an  important 
area  in  which  we  were  not  swinging  our  weight.  So  in  one  way  or 
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another  we  began  to  become  somewhat  involved,  became  a  little  better 
acquainted  through  visits  to  Washington  with  what  was  going  on  back 
there  in  relation  to  the  canning  industry,  and  a  few  trips  to  Sacra¬ 
mento.  I  was  strictly  an  amateur  (laughter).  I  guess  the  first 
real  accomplishment  we  could  point  to  was  helping  to  get  Earl  Coke 
appointed  as  state  secretary  of  agriculture  when  Ronald  Reagan  came 
in.  We  were  very  active  in  that,  and  I  was  personally  trying  to 
develop  whatever  influence  our  membership  might  have  to  get  others 
to  rally  behind  Earl.  There  were  a  couple  of  other  very  strong 
candidates.  One  was  backed  by  some  very  important  interests  in  the 
canning  industry  but  Earl  was  appointed  and  we  did  play  a  significant 
role  in  his  selection. 

Brienes: 

What  exactly  was  at  stake? 

Schacht : 

The  state  director  of  agriculture,  after  all,  is  the  man  who  repre¬ 
sents  agriculture  with  the  governor,  with  the  legislature.  The 
state  director  and  his  staff  make  myriad  administrative  decisions 
throughout  the  year  that  affect  farmers.  The  administration  of 
marketing  orders,  for  example,  in  which  crops  from  our  growers  were 
involved. 

What  was  at  stake  was  appointment  of  an  experienced,  capable 
person  with  whom  we  felt  we  could  communicate  and  to  whom  we  would 
have  access.  He  had  been  closely  and  intimately  connected  with 
cooperatives  for  a  long  time.  Earl  understood  coQps,  was  sympathetic 
to  them  and  therefore  someone  with  whom  we  could  communicate.  But 
Earl’s  record  was  certainly  much,  much  broader  than  that.  We  felt 
he  was  the  best  qualified  of  those  being  considered  for  the  job. 

I  recall  sitting  at  home  the  night  that  Earl  got  a  call  from 
the  governor,  asking  him  to  take  the  job.  One  of  the  first  people 
he  called  at  home  was  me,  to  thank  me  and,  as  I  say,  this  was  the 
first  taste  of  success  we  had  in  this  area.  I  donft  want  to  exag¬ 
gerate  it,  but  it  was  the  first  time  Ifd  been  involved  in  anything 
of  this  nature. 

Brienes : 

How  actively  does  Cal  Can  today  maintain  its  interest  in  politics? 

Schacht : 

Cal  Can’s  Political  Efforts 

Well,  when  I  came  to  Cal  Can  I  never  had  any  intention  of  becoming 
involved  in  politics  and  government  relations,  as  Ifve  told  you. 

Now  it’s  a  very  large  part  of  my  responsibility.  Itfs  a  thing 
that  I  wouldn’t  choose  as  a  profession.  I  certainly  wouldn’t 
want  to  spend  all  my  time  doing  it,  but  it  is  very  interesting  and 
it’s  certainly  essential. 
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It  quickly  became  apparent  to  me  (and  this  is  certainly  no 
secret  to  anyone)  that  political  contributions  are  part  of  the 
game  of  politics.  I  believe  Jess  Unruh  expressed  this  very  well. 

He  supposedly  said  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  state  legislature, 
to  a  representative  of  agriculture,  "You  know,  you  people  don’t 
have  the  votes,  and  I  haven’t  seen  your  money."  That  was  a  rather 
crude  and  blunt  way  of  making  a  point.  Certainly  agriculture  doesn’t 
have  many  votes  these  days:  it’s  a  very  small  part  of  the  population. 
I  quickly  came  to  believe  that  if  there  were  people  who  were  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  us,  we  ought  to  support  them  financially,  go  out  and  help 
them  get  elected.  That’s  the  name  of  the  game. 

For  a  couple  of  years  we  asked  our  top  executives  to  make 
voluntary  contributions.  Every  once  in  a  while  I’d  run  into  some¬ 
body  and  say,  "I’d  appreciate  it  if  you’d  give  me  a  check  so  we 
can  help  support  so-and-so."  And  he’d  say,  "I  don’t  like  him.” 

All  right,  you  don’t  like  him,  (laughter)  we’ll  come  back  and  get 
you  some  other  time  when  we’re  supporting  somebody  you  do  like. 

But  that  really  didn’t  get  together  much  of  a  fund.  We  were  limp¬ 
ing  along. 

So  I  suggested  that  we  organize  a  political  action  fund  which 
would  be  entirely  separate  from  the  cooperative.  It  would  have  its 
own  mailing  address,  own  offices,  own  board  of  directors.  We  would 
fund  this  by  asking  our  grower-members  to  make  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  1/4  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crops  they  delivered  to 
us  in  a  particular  year,  but  with  a  top  limit  of  $250  on  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  That  way  we  weren’t  depending  upon  large  contributions 
from  a  limited  number  of  people  but  upon  small  contributions  from 
a  large  number.  We  wanted  to  spread  the  burden  of  the  giving.  We 
did  say  to  a  number  of  those  who  were  so  large  that  1/4  percent  of 
their  annual  crop  value  would  be  way  above  $250  that  we  would  ask 
them  to  make  contributions  beyond  this  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Some  of  them  have.  For  example,  one  of  our  growers,  said,  "Yes, 

I’ll  give  you  $1000  a  year."  But  those  are  very  few.  We  have  better 
than  50  percent  of  our  growers  enrolled.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  we 
contact  those  who  aren’t  part  of  it,  and  ask  them  to  join.  I  sent 
out  another  letter  recently.  Some  of  the  contributions  are  amazingly 
small.  Many  are  less  than  $100;  many  less  than  $50;  a  lot  of  them 
down  in  the  $10  and  $15,  $25  bracket.  But  when  you  put  these  all 
together,  you  do  have  a  reasonable  fund  on  which  you  can  draw. 

How  large  is  Cal  Can’s  membership  today? 

We  have  over  eight  hundred.  We  had  a  little  over  a  thousand  when 
I  first  came  here  but  there  has  been  a  natural  attrition.  We’ve 
gradually  shrunk  to  about  eight  hundred  twenty-five. 

If  half  of  them  gave  $250  uniformly,  it  would  come  out  to  about 

$100,000? 
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Yes. 

Brienes : 

How  does  that  stack  up  against — 

Schacht : 

That’s  much  more  than  we  actually  have.  We  have  less  than  that. 

Brienes : 

Do  you  have  enough? 

Schacht : 

Yes,  I  think  so.  You’d  be  surprised.  I  don’t  think  you  have  to 
make  massive  contributions.  It  costs  more  to  campaign  in  California 
than  in  Wisconsin.  Back  in  Wisconsin,  a  $500  contribution  would  be 
regarded  as  very,  very  substantial.  In  California  $500  to  $1,000 
is  much  appreciated.  We’d  like  to  have  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
people  involved  than  we  do  but  it’s  been  quite  successful. 

Brienes: 

What  is  the  name  of  your  political  fund? 

Schacht: 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Policy.  COAP. 

Brienes : 

And  your  function  in  it? 

Schacht : 

I’m  the  secretary. 

It  has  been  copied  by  some  of  the  other  associations  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  state — not  always  with  the  same  success.  This  was  no 
particularly  original  thought  with  us.  I  based  this  partly  on  the 
fund  built  up  by  some  cooperatives  back  in  the  Midwest,  particularly 
in  the  dairy  business. 

Brienes : 

When  did  you  learn  about  their  activities? 

Schacht : 

I  suppose  four  or  five  years  ago.  We’ve  been  doing  this  ourselves 
for  three  years  now. 

Brienes : 

I  find  something  puzzling.  Why  is  it  that  only  at  such  a  late 
date  are  the  people  in  California  agriculture  waking  up  to  the 
need  to  become  very  active  in  politics? 

Scha cht : 

The  reason  in  my  view,  is  that  for  many  years  agriculture  was 
clearly  the  most  important  industry  in  the  state.  Beyond  that, 
California  was  basically  a  pretty  rural  state  until  after  World 

War  II.  Also  you  did  not  have  one-man-one  vote  at  that  time. 

Your  voting  procedures  were  quite  different.  You  had  a  state 
senate  which  was  dominated,  really,  by  rural  representatives. 
Agriculture  was  able  to  exert  influence  in  Sacramento  and  in 
Washington  without  really  having  general  involvement  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population.  This  was  done  by  what  you  might  call  a  leader¬ 
ship  group  that  assumed  responsibility  in  this  area.  I  am  sure 
they  were  instrumental  in  developing  support  for  people  who  ran  for 
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office.  But  there  wasn't  the  urgency  until  after  World  War  II, 
when  you  had  increased  urbanization,  the  change  in  apportionment, 
the  differences  in  the  voting  procedures,  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  farmers,  the  fact  that  the  rural  counties  no  longer 
dominated  the  state  senate.  Things  happened  that  let  agriculture 
realize  it  was  rapidly  losing  ground  politically.  A  lot  of  people 
were  brought  to  realize  that  when  things  began  going  the  other  way. 

Obviously  the  whole  problem  of  political  impact  was  very  much  on 
your  mind. 

Absolutely.  It's  crucial.  And  even  though  I  certainly  wouldn't 
spend  my  life  doing  it,  representation  with  the  lawmakers  and 
those  who  carry  out  the  laws  is  something  that  no  industry  can 
ignore.  The  role  of  government  is  just  too  large  in  everything 
that  we  do  these  days  to  permit  that. 
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10.  CYCLAMATES:  A  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 


I  got  my  first  real  education  in  how  things  work  in  government 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  cyclamate  experience.  That  was  the 
involvement  that  led  us  to  understand  the  importance  of  adequate 
effort  in  the  state  capitals  and  the  national  capital.  In  neither 
place  do  things  necessarily  operate  just  the  way  your  old  civics 
books  used  to  say  they  did. 

I!d  like  you  to  discuss  the  background  of  Cal  Can’s  involvement 
in  the  cyclamate  sweetener  ban.  For  example,  how  did  you  come 
to  be  using  cyclamates  in  the  first  place? 

When  California  Canners  and  Growers  was  formed,  we  took  over  the 
marketing  patterns  of  the  companies  we  had  purchased.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  building  up  the  marketing  program,  we  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  brand  side.  We  were  very  heavy  in  private  label  and  wanted  to 
strengthen  the  brands  for  a  very  good  reason:  historically  in 
times  when  supplies  were  heavy  and  prices  weak,  the  brands  usually 
did  a  better  job  of  holding  a  satisfactory  price  level  than  did 
private  label.  This  was  because  of  the  consumer  acceptance  that 
had  been  built  up  with  the  advertising  of  the  brand,  people  learn¬ 
ing  to  expect  a  certain  level  of  quality,  growing  to  depend  upon 
that  label  for  quality,  and  therefore  being  willing  perhaps  to 
spend  a  penny  or  two  more  for  it.  We  did  have  a  group  of  brands, 
but  their  marketing  patterns  were  local  and  regional.  For  example, 
our  Red  Pack  brand  was  very  strong  in  New  York  City  but  scarcely 
known  in  other  places  in  the  country.  Not  marketed  at  all,  for 
example,  in  California.*  So  we  were  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  true  national  brand,  and  also  an  opportunity  in  which 
we  wouldn’t  have  to  fight  the  tremendous  competition  that  we  would 
if  we  took,  for  example,  the  old  F  &  P  brand  developed  by  Filice 
and  Perelli,  as  a  canned  fruit  brand.  How  would  you  take  Filice 


Red  Pack  was  introduced  in  the  California  market  subsequent  to 
this  interview. 
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and  Perelli  and  make  it  a  national  brand  in  competition  with  Del 
Monte,  Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby,  Stokely-Van  Camp?  It  would  be 
an  enormously  expensive  operation,  one  which  the  cooperative 
obviously  could  not  afford,  and  certainly  the  chances  for  success 
were  by  no  means  clear. 


A  Disaster  for  Diet  Delight 


But  there  was  this  fast-growing,  this  low-calorie  foods  business. 

The  United  States  had  become  weight  conscious,  not  only  for  health 
reasons,  but  cosmetic  reasons.  People  wanting  to  cut  down  their 
caloric  intake  but  nevertheless  looking  for  something  tasty,  even 
though  low  in  calories.  Diet  Delight  fit  that  situation.  California 
Canners  and  Growers  had  inherited  the  Diet  Delight  brand,  a  low-calorie 
brand,  from  the  Richmond- Chase  Company.  It  had  been  a  water  pack  for 
diabetics  and  people  who  had  serious  weight  problems. 

You  mean  no  added  sugar? 

Yes,  just  a  water  pack.  Believe  me,  it’s  not  very  tasty. 

So  when  cyclamates  were  discovered,  being  much  sweeter  than 
sugar,  having  no  calories,  not  having  the  bitter  aftertaste  that 
turned  many  people  away  from  saccharin,  it  was  an  obvious  candi¬ 
date  for  use  in  such  pack. 

Was  the  switch  to  cyclamates  made  at  the  time  you  decided  to  mar¬ 
ket  Diet  Delight  as  your  national  brand? 

No.  The  switch  to  cyclamates  had  already  taken  place.  The 
question  now  was  how  to  build  itup  as  a  truly  national  brand.  It 
was  about  1964,  I  believe,  that  our  marketing  department  came  up 
with  a  plan  for  extending  Diet  Delight  nationwide  through  what, 
for  us  at  least,  was  a  considerable  expenditure  of  advertising 
and  merchandising  monies,  perhaps  two  million  dollars  in  that  year. 

This  was  the  start.  To  make  a  long  story  a  short  one,  Diet  Delight 
became  the  dominant  brand,  holding  some  60  or  65  percent  of  the 
total  low-calorie  canned  fruit  business. 

Now,  the  sweetener’s  popularity  had  grown  very,  very  rapidly, 
and  it  was  used  in  many  different  ways.  Not  just  canned  fruits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  canned  fruit,  while  substantial,  was  a 
relatively  small  part  of  that  cyclamate  business.  Cereals,  soft 
drinks — soft  drinks  was  a  huge  business.  Then  two  things  happened. 

One  was  that  the  sugar  industry  became  alarmed  at  the  growth  of 
this  competition  and  set  out  supplying  grants  to  scientists  to  see 
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if  they  couldn't  develop  scientific  evidence  which  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  cyclamates.  It  was  done  through  a  trade  association,  the 
Sugar  Foundation,  or  something,  and  whenever  any  positive  evidence 
was  turned  up,  they  were  quick  to  give  it  publicity. 

Have  they  ever  approached  Cal  Can  indirectly  about  not  using 
cyclamates? 

Not  to  my  knowledge.  Of  course,  we  were  major  purchasers  of 
sugar  from  the  very  people  financing  the  campaign  to  try  and  find 
something  wrong  with  cyclamates.  So  we  were  not  only  customers 
but  in  some  degree  competitors  of  theirs,  I  guess  you  could  say. 

They  were  interested  in  protecting  their  business.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  concern  about  heavy  use  of  cyclamates  in  soft 
drinks  by  children. 

Some  what  we  now  call  consumer  activists  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  allowing  this.  There  were  some  experiments  which  indicated  that — 
and  I  use  that  word  "indicated”  advisedly,  because  there  never  was 
any  solid  evidence  against  cyclamates.  Scientists  of  varying  degrees 
of  reputation  came  up  with  indications  that  there  might  possibly 
be  something  wrong.  Then  came  a  study  out  of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Research  Foundation,  financed  by  the  sugar  industry,  which  also  led 
to  questions.  Up  to  this  point  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
to  which  everyone  obviously  has  to  look  as  the  arbiter  of  such  things, 
had  consistently  said,  based  on  all  of  the  evidence  available,  there 
was  no  health  hazard  from  cyclamates.  The  only  thing  ever  established 
up  until,  I  believe,  about  eight  or  ten  months  before  the  first  ban 
took  place  was  that  if  you  consumed  a  lot  of  cylamate  you  would  have 
a  diarrhea-like  condition  similar  to  that  you  would  suffer  if  you 
ate  a  lot  of  prunes  or  took  a  very  mild  laxative.  Really  nothing 
that  anyone  could  point  to  as  a  health  hazard.  At  any  rate  there 
was  controversy  within  scientific  circles  and  the  proposal  was  made 
that  cyclamates  be  removed  from  the  so-called  GRAS  list — the  "Gen¬ 
erally  Recognized  As  Safe"  list. 

This  goes  back  to  earlier  Food  and  Drug  legislation.  An 
attempt  was  being  made  to  identify  more  clearly  chemical  additives 
in  food,  that  were  used  to  improve  keeping  quality,  color,  appetite 
appeal,  shelf  life,  and  all  this  type  of  thing.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  had  sent  out  a  long  list  of  these  things  to  the 
scientific  community  and  asked  its  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
could  be  regarded  as  safe,  and  based  upon  that  evidence  built  this 
list.  Cyclamates  were  on  it. 

These  were  materials  already  in  use  by  the  food  industry? 

Oh,  yes,  things  that  had  been  in  use  for  many,  many  years.  And 
this  really  was  the  genesis  of  the  title  "Generally  Recognized  As 
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Safe".  At  any  rate,  Food  and  Drug  had  established  this  list  and 
cyclamates  were  on  it.  Now  the  proposal  was  made  that  perhaps 
cyclamates  ought  to  be  taken  off  the  list.  No  type  of  ban  or 
anything  of  that  nature  was  contemplated. 

Brienes : 

Who  had  made  that  proposal? 

Schacht: 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  asked  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  look  into  this  whole  thing.  The  National  Academy 
came  back  with  the  verdict  that  there  really  wasn’t  anything  in¬ 
dicating  that  cyclamates  were  a  health  hazard,  but  because  there 
had  been  some  indications  of  possible  difficulty,  therefore  maybe 
it  ought  to  be  taken  off  the  GRAS  list  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
so-called  food  additive  regulation. 

Brienes : 

When  was  this? 

Schacht: 

That  would  have  been  in  the  Fall  of  T 68  as  I  recall.  My  memory 
tells  me  that  the  academy  made  its  report  in  the  fall  of  1968  and 
and  then  early  in  1 69  Food  and  Drug  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  proposed  food  additive  regulation. 

Schacht: 

I’ve  forgotten  the  exact  details,  but  there  was  a  suggested  daily 
intake  limit  and,  had  the  regulation  gone  into  effect,  it  would 
have  functioned,  for  example,  as  a  warning  to  parents  to  use  modera¬ 
tion  in  permitting  small  children  to  drink  soft  drinks  containing 
it.  The  regulation  would  not  have  caused  any  change  in  the  pattern 
of  consumption  of  canned  fruits  containing  cyclamate.  (The  very 
action  might  have  caused  some  reaction  by  consumers  but  I  don’t 
believe  that  would  have  been  substantial,  judging  from  the  actions 
of  people  who  were  using  and  enjoying  cyclamate-sweetened  canned 
fruit  when  the  actual  ban  was  put  into  effect.  They  rushed  down 
and  bought  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  then.) 

We  obviously  were  concerned  about  cyclamates  being  taken  off 
the  GRAS  list  and  a  change  made  in  their  status  because  of  possible 
consumer  reaction.  And  it  also  raised  a  question  of  whether  this 
might  be  a  harbinger  of  more  drastic  action  later.  We  were  looking 
ahead  to  a  packing  season,  and  being  a  seasonal  packer,  it  was  a 
cause  of  real  concern.  What  should  we  do?  Should  we  continue  to 
use  cyclamates  or  what?  What’s* Food  and  Drug  going  to  do?  We 
kept  getting  signals  from  Food  and  Drug  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  greatly  alarmed  about.  So  the  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead 
in  the  ’69  season  and  pack  with  cyclamate.  Things  went  on  and  the 
food  additive  regulation  was  never  adopted.  There  was  still  an 
extended  period  for  comment  and  Food  and  Drug  did  not  take  the  step. 
In  the  early  fall  of  1969,  I  recall,  the  commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Dr.  [Herbert  L.]  Ley,  went  on  national 
television  and  said  that  so  far  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
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was  concerned  there  was  nothing  in  the  scientific  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  cyclamates  were  unsafe, 

A  Dr.  Jacqueline  Verrett  working  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admini¬ 
stration  had  conducted  a  series  of  cyclamate  tests  with  chick  embryos 
and  had  suggested  that  there  was  cause  for  alarm  because  she  had 
found  deformities  in  these  embryos.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  looked  over  her  evidence  and  the  official  verdict  of  the 
agency  was  that  the  evidence  was  not  acceptable.  However,  her  work 
was  then  used  as  part  of  this  background  chorus  of  criticism  by 
people,  for  example,  in  the  various  Ralph  Nader  organizations,  who 
by  this  time  were  beginning  to  get  into  full  cry  about  chemical 
additives  generally.  They  picked  cyclamates  as  a  cause  to  be 
pursued.  Meanwhile  there  had  been,  at  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation,  an  experiment  in  which  huge  doses  of  cyclamates  had  been 
injected  directly  into  the  bladders  of  rats.  This  was  supposed  to 
have  produced  malignancies.  That  test,  too,  was  later  discredited 
but  at  the  time  was  given  widespread  publicity  by  the  Sugar  Founda¬ 
tion  (which  was  supporting  it)  and  by  those  who  were  beginning  to 
get  lined  up  against  chemicals  in  food. 

I  recall  several  years  later  being  on  a  plane  from  Milwaukee  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  happening  to  sit  down  across  the  aisle  from 
former  Governor  [Warren  P.]  Knowles  of  Wisconsin.  Knowles  had  been 
at  the  dedication  at  our  plant  up  in  Lomiva,  Wisconsin.  I  greeted 
him  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  fellow  sitting  next  to  him.  He  said, 

I  want  you  to  meet  Dr.  so-and-so  from  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation."  I  discovered  Doctor  so-and-so  had  been  involved  in 
that  early  research  on  cyclamates.  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Yes, 
and  the  amazing  thing  is  that  we  never  intended  that  research  as 
any  measure  of  anything  in  particular.  What  we  were  trying  to  do, 
by  the  most  extreme  methods,  was  to  find  out  if  there  was  the  remotest 
possibility  that  cyclamates  could  cause  bladder  cancer,  and  therefore 
we  developed  this  method.  None  of  us  dreamed  that  it  would  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  official  action."  What  they  forgot,  of  course,  was 
that  those  interested  in  attacking  cylamates  would  immediately  pick 
it  up  and  use  it. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  you  that  the  motivation  for  trying  such  an 
extreme  experiment  had  some  connection  with  who  was  funding  their 
work. 

Marvin,  (laughter)  I  would  not  make  that  accusation,  but  that  certainly 
did  occur  to  me.  I  must  say  itfs  occurred  to  everyone  else  whofs 
ever  looked  at  that  work,  which,  as  I  say,  has  generally  been  dis¬ 
credited  because  of  presence  in  the  bladder  of  other  agents  known  to 
be  carcinogenic.  But  in  the  publicity,  of  course,  the  emphasis  was 
on  cyclamates. 
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Well,  to  get  back,  we  were  in  the  process  of  completing  a  pack 
on  the  basis  of  advice  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  that 
even  if  the  proposed  [food  additive]  regulation  were  adopted,  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  like  a  ban  was  contemplated.  On  Friday  the  17th  of 
October,  I  was  in  my  office  about  five-thirty,  just  preparing  to  go 
home,  when  our  president,  Bob  Gibson,  stuck  his  head  in.  He  said, 

Come  on  down  to  the  conference  room.”  I  did  and  here  were  the  execu- 
tives  still  around  at  that  time — four  or  five  of  us — and  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  one  of  the  people  in  our  marketing  division  had  been  in 
St.  Louis,  had  turned  on  the  NBC  evening  news  there  and  heard  a 
report  that  HEW  intended  to  do  something  about  cyclamates  the  next 
morning. 

That  same  program  was  video  taped  here  for  delayed  use  later. 

I  called  the  local  NBC  TV  station  and  asked  the  producer  who  had 
taken  it  in  on  the  line  and  he  said,  "No,  there’s  nothing  in  that 
broadcast  about  cyclamates  that  I  recall.”  So  we  called  the  fellow 
back  in  St.  Louis,  and  said,  "John,  were  you  sitting  there  looking 
directly  at  Chet  Huntley  when  he  said  this?”  He  said,  "I  was  look¬ 
ing  directly  at  Chet  Huntley  and  he  said  that  Nancy  Dickerson  reported 
from  Washington,  D.  C. ,  that  some  move  was  going  to  be  made  against 
use  of  cyclamates  tomorrow  morning."  So  I  went  back  to  the  phone, 
called  the  NBC  station  again,  and  the  fellow  said,  "You  know,  I  got 
busy  toward  the  end  of  the  time  we  were  taking  in  that  show  and  I 
might  have  missed  it.”  I  said,  "Would  you  do  me  a  favor?  Would  you 
call  New  York  and  find  out?"  Five  minutes  later  he  called  back  and 
said,  "Yes,  Nancy  Dickerson  does  have  a  story  that  something  is  going 
to  be  done  about  cyclamates  tomorrow  morning."  We  sat  there  in  the 
conference  room  in  a  state  of  apprehension.  We  were  in  the  very  last 
days,  almost  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  of  a  total  year’s  pack  and 
now  suddenly  we  learned  that  despite  all  the  assurances  we  had  had, 
something  was  going  to  happen  tomorrow  morning  that  could  be  disas¬ 
trous. 

So  I  called  Undersecretary  of  HEW  John  Veneman  at  his  home  in 
Virginia.  I  said,  "Jack,  we’ve  heard  this  on  NBC.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  it?”  And  he  said,  "Yes.  At  ten  o’clock  tomorrow  morning 
Secretary  [Robert  H. ]  Finch  is  going  to  make  the  announcement  and 
it’s  going  to  ban  the  use  of  cyclamates."  To  say  this  was  a  bomb¬ 
shell  was  putting  it  very  mildly.  The  next  morning  Finch  did  make 
the  announcement.  In  the  course  of  it  he  was  careful  to  say  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  evidence  that  cyclamates  could  cause  cancer 
in  humans.  What  had  occurred  was  that  Abbott  Laboratories,  the 
major  manufacturer  of  cyclamates,  had  financed  some  studies,  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose,  by  a  Dr.  Bernard  Oser  at  the  Food  and 
Drug  Research  Laboratory  in  New  York  City.  He  had  some  slides  from 
autopsies  performed  on  rats.  These  had  been  examined  for  their 
original  purpose  but  with  all  of  this  talk  on  cyclamates,  Abbott 
said  to  look  at  those  slides  again,  because  a  mixture  of  cyclamate 
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and  saccharin  had  been  used  in  this  experiment.  When  they  did  they 
found  some  malignancies  in  bladders  of  those  rats.  They  then  took 
that  evidence  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  HEW,  I  understand  at  the  strong  urging  of  not  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  but  of  then-Surgeon  General  Dr.  [Jesse  L.] 
Steinfeld,  made  the  decision  that  a  ban  had  to  be  placed  on  use  of 
the  product.  Even  though  a  mixture  had  been  used  the  assumption 
was  that  if  there  was  a  problem,  cyclamate  must  be  the  cause. 

In  making  his  announcement,  Finch  said  he  was  going  to  give 
appropriate  time  for  orderly  disposal  of  stocks  on  hand.  This  was 
on  October  19,  and  he  gave  the  soft  drink  people  until,  I  believe, 
January  1  to  dispose  of  what  they  had  on  hand.  They  normally  keep 
a  very  short  inventory,  maybe  six  weeks,  something  like  that,  because 
they  just  make  it  as  they  go  along.  Then  he  gave  us  until  February  1. 
We,  being  a  seasonal  packer,  had  carryover  from  the  previous  season, 
and  the  new  pack.  We  had  about  eighteen  months  supply  on  hand . 

How  many  cases  is  that? 

I  suppose  seven  million  cases,  something  like  that.  This  was  billions 
of  cans. 

Here  we  were,  disaster  facing  us.  This  cooperative  could  have 
gone  bankrupt  and  those  thousand-plus  growers  could  have  lost  every¬ 
thing  they  put  into  this.  Our  marketing  program  was  shattered  on 
the  brand  side,  because  our  eggs  were  in  that  Diet  Delight  basket. 

At  this  time  in  1969,  how  was  the  rest  of  the  canning  business  aside 
from  your  Diet  Delight  brand?  Was  Diet  Delight  carrying  Cal  Can  that 
year? 

I  can't  say  that  it  was  carrying  Cal  Can,  but  it  certainly  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  factor  in  our  marketing.  Looking  back  to  '69, 
things  were  highly  competitive.  That's  the  normal  pattern  in  this 
industry,  so  this  was  an  extremely  serious  matter  to  us. 

Number  one,  Mr.  Finch,  has  not  done  what  he  promised,  certainly 
did  not  give  the  canning  industry  time  to  dispose  of  its  supplies  in 
orderly  fashion.  We  were  already  getting  reports  that  the  ban  itself 
was  not  based  on  very  sound  evidence.  Secondly,  we,  perhaps  defen¬ 
sively,  were  feeling  that  the  risk  involved  with  our  products  was 
extremely  minimal.  The  amount  of  cyclamate  in  our  product  was  so 
low  that  it  would  have  taken  an  enormous  amount  of  cyclamate-sweetened 
canned  fruit  to  reach  a  comparable  level  in  humans  with  even  a  level 
that  caused  no  effect  in  the  rats.  People  just  don't  eat  can  after 
can  after  can  after  can  of  canned  fruit  in  a  day. 
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Reprieve  from  Washington 


The  obvious  thing  to  do  about  it  was  for  somebody  to  go  to  Washington 
and  see  whether  HEW  could  be  persuaded  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
they  had  set  aside  for  us  to  market  our  product.  I  think  we  had  a 
perfectly  legitimate  complaint  to  HEW,  on  the  basis  that  if  they 
felt  they  could  permit  orderly  disposal  of  the  stock  we  were  en¬ 
titled  to  time  enough  in  which  to  do  that.  So  soon  after  the  ban  I 
went  back  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it  and  landed  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  without  really  knowing  anything  about  the  job. 

Did  you  have  some  plan? 

First  thing  was  just  go  over  and  see  the  people  at  HEW  and  present 
our  case  to  somebody.  And  I  wasn't  quite  sure  who.  When  I  arrived 
I  touched  base  with  the  National  Canners  Association.  They  were  in 
touch  with  the  situation,  too.  I  discovered  that  there  was  a  young 
chap  in  HEW  in  the  undersecretary's  office,  who  apparently  was  getting 
the  reports  on  this.  I  called  him  and  I  called  him.  He  was  never  n 
and  nobody  ever  replied  to  my  calls.  I  did  finally  make  contact  wit 
him  and  I  quickly  sensed  that  they  realized  that  what  they  had  done 
was  on  pretty  flimsy  grounds.  They  were  sympathetic  to  the  industry, 
but  they  had  to  have  some  justification  for  making  a  change. 

I  could  sense  that  they  were  concerned  about  the  criticism  they 
might  get  from  Capitol  Hill  should  they  now  alter  this  ruling  which 
was  being  hailed  by  Ralph  Nader  and  his  group  as  a  great  victory  for 
the  consumer.  At  that  time  the  Nader  people  were,  I  think,  at  the 
zenith  of  their  power,  and  all  of  Capitol  Hill  was  terrified  of  them 
because  they  had  shown  an  ability  to  make  headlines  and  gain  the 
cooperation  of  the  media.  They  were  in  a  position  at  that  time  to 
turn  all  the  guns  of  publicity  upon  anyone  whom  they  found  opposing 
their  point  of  view.  I'm  not  saying  that  in  any  derogatory  way.  They 
regarded  that  as  a  weapon  in  their  various  crusades;  they  had  discovere 
how  to  use  it  and  they  had  their  friends  in  the  press  who  were  devout 
believers  in  what  they  were  saying.  And  it  had  its  effect  on  Cap  to 
Hill.  Nobody  up  there  liked  to  differ  publicly  with  them  on  anything. 

* 

I  recall  going  up  to  the  Hill.  I  met  both  the  California  senators 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  them.  I  went  to  see  Senator  [Gaylord] 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 

What  made  you  think  Nelson  would  be  of  any  help? 


*Alan  Cranston  and  John  V.  Tunney. 
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Senator  Nelson  was  a  staunch  environmentalist  who  was  vocal  in 
these  areas.  He  was  someone  who  might  attack  such  a  decision 
publicly  and  inhibit  the  agency  from  making  such  a  decision.  We 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  people  like  Nelson  and  [Senator  Edmund  S.] 
Muskie  understood  the  facts  so  that  if  HEW  did  decide  to  do  something 
along  the  lines  we  were  suggesting  they  would  be  informed  and  wouldn’t 
you  know,  possibly  off  the  top  of  their  heads  attack  the  agency. 

I  used  the  name  California  Canners  and  Growers,  and  his  admini¬ 
strative  assistant  said,  "Who  is  going  to  be  with  you  from  Wisconsin?11 
I  said,  "No  one.  I’m  just  going  to  come  in  and  explain  the  situation." 
And  he  said,  "No.  You  have  to  have  someone  from  Wisconsin  with  you." 

I  said,  "Why?  I  represent  those  people  in  Wisconsin."  He  said,  "No." 
So  I  called  Wisconsin  and  got  our  plant  manager  from  there,  Bert 
Gruber.  We  went  to  see  Senator  Nelson.  I’d  been  told  by  people 
who  knew  him  that  if  you  were  reaching  him,  really  beginning  to 
interest  him,  he  would  take  out  his  glasses  and  put  them  on.  This 
was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  met  the  man.  We  met  for  a  few  minutes 
with  his  administrative  assistant,  who  was  not  at  all  cordial.  Then 
we  went  in  and  sat  down  with  the  senator. 

We  told  him  about  the  evidence,  about  the  consistent  reassur¬ 
ances  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  there  was  nothing 
really  wrong  with  cyclamates  and  no  need  to  fear  any  sort  of  a  ban, 
about  the  tremendous  economic  difficulty  that  now  faced  this  coopera¬ 
tive  (which  included  his  farmer-constituents  in  Wisconsin)  and  after 
a  half  an  hour  or  so  he  reached  inside  and  put  on  his  glasses  (laughter) 
and  I  thought  we  were  getting  to  him.  Finally  I  said,  "Senator,  we 
have  asked  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  if  they 
cannot  reconsider  the  decision  to  prevent  further  sale  of  our  products 
after  February  1.  What  is  your  attitude?  Would  you  attack  the  agency 
or  Secretary  Finch  if  they  took  such  a  step?"  He  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  the  only  group  in  a  position 
to  make  that  decision.  I’m  not  going  to  get  into  an  argument  over 
dates.  If  they  feel  they  want  to  change  those  dates,  I’m  not  going 
to  argue  about  it."  This  was  fine.  I  remember  we  made  a  call  to 
Senator  Muskie  because  he  was  said  to  be  ready  to  attack  HEW  if  any¬ 
thing  was  done.  It  turned  out  that  he  took  the  same  attitude:  that 
this  really  was  the  agency’s  business.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
we  made  a  number  of  contacts  and  I  began  to  get  a  little  experience 
back  there. 

Finally  HEW  convened  a  medical  advisory  panel  to  consider  the 
new  evidence  and  the  question  of  whether  additional  time  could  be 
permitted.  They  said  that  considering  the  characteristics  of  our 
products,  the  way  they  were  used,  and  the  public  need  for  such 
products,  and  the  character  of  the  evidence  against  cyclamates,  that 
they  would  extend  from  February  1  to  September  1  the  time  during  which 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  containing  cyclamates  could  be  sold  without 
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any  change  at  all.  After  September  1,  1970,  the  only  change  neces¬ 
sary  would  be  a  relabeling.  The  counsel  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  William  Goodrich,  came  up  with  this  suggestion  to 
have  them  relabelled  with  a  drug  label. 

This  meant  that  we  could  not  manufacture  any  more  products 
sweetened  with  cyclamate  but  we  could  sell  the  stocks  on  hand.  We 
could  get  back  into  some  marketing  activity  with  these  goods,  of 
which  we  had  these  seven  million  cases  as  I  recall — or  eight  million. 

We  knew  that  a  lot  of  people  like  diabetics,  whose  diet  is  very 
limited  and  have  to  eat  drab  and  tasteless  stuff,  had  found  cyclamate- 
sweetened  canned  fruit  a  great  spot  in  their  diet.  They  were  willing 
to  take  whatever  remote  risk  there  might  be  in  return  for  that.  So 
we  felt  that  once  the  decision  had  been  announced  we  could  get  back 
to  handling  our  Diet  Delight  brand  more  or  less  normally.  It  would 
no  longer  be  a  distressed  product.  We  had  to  bring  back  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases,  gain  approval  of  a  new  label, 
and  then  relabel  every  can.  It  was  an  expensive  project,  but  never¬ 
theless  this  did  give  us  a  new  lease  on  life  with  the  brand. 

Before  you  go  into  that,  what  do  you  think  influenced  HEW  the  most 
in  announcing  the  new  deadline?  Industry  efforts  or  the  scientific 
panel's  report? 

The  medical  advisory  panel  was  the  clincher,  really  the  basis  on 
which  the  decision  was  made.  They  weighed  the  evidence  available 
against  the  continuing  need  of  a  product  of  this  kind  within  the 
general  populace.  Had  they  come  out  with  a  negative  decision,  I'm 
sure  that  HEW  would  not  have  changed.  For  all  the  work  we  did  in 
trying  to  inform  people  and  talking  to  HEW  and  letting  them  know 
what  the  dire  economic  consequences  were,  you  couldn't  really  match 
the  economic  consequences  with  the  public  health  consequences. 

If  the  medical  advisory  panel  had  said  there  is  a  heavy  danger  to 
the  public  health,  then  the  economic  consequences  became  quite  unim¬ 
portant.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  was  no  such  evidence. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  your  antagonist,  the  sugar  industry,  at  this 
time? 

The  sugar  industry  was,  as  I  recall  at  least,  laying  pretty  low.  Their 
attorney  in  Washington,  Thomas  Corcoran,  the  old  "Tommy  the  Cork"  of 
New  Deal  days  was  reported  to  have  made  a  statement  that  he  had  forced 
HEW  to  make  this  decision  [to  ban  cyclamates].  Mr.  Corcoran  has  since 
denied  ever  having  said  that.  I  don't  know  whether  he  said  it  or  not. 

I  have  my  suspicions. 

Is  it  your  impression  that  in  early  '70,  let's  say,  there  was  an 
active  effort  to  make  sure  that  the  ban  became  final? 
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Schacht:  Absolutely.  The  Nader  people  were  looking  over  Food  and  Drug  and 

HEWTs  shoulder  every  second,  and  talking  it  up  very  vigorously  on 
Capitol  Hill.  They  saw  any  change  as  backsliding  on  the  part  of 
the  agency  under,  as  they  would  have  put  it  I  suppose,  intense 
pressure  from  industry. 

Frankly,  at  that  time  we  were  already  beginning  to  think 
about  securing  indemnification  from  the  government  for  the  losses 
that  had  been  suffered,  basing  this  on  the  fact  that  we  were  a 
seasonal  industry,  that  we  had  relied  upon  the  assurances  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  putting  up  the  pack,  they  had  made 
a  decision  supposedly  in  the  public  interest,  and  we  did  not  feel 
that  our  industry  should  be  forced  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  a  de¬ 
cision  when  we  had  conformed  to  every  requirement  of  law  and  regula¬ 
tion. 

Brienes:  In  other  words  you  were  seeking  indemnification  even  before  they 

banned  all  sales?  What  would  you  be  indemnified  for  if  you  were 
being  allowed  to  sell  this  merchandise? 

Schacht:  We  had  already  suffered  very  serious  losses  and  stood  to  lose  more. 

Of  course,  the  losses  built  up  very  rapidly  after  the  sequence  of 
events  that  ITm  about  to  tell  you,  and  we  were  not  the  only  ones  in 
the  industry  thinking  about  the  same  objective.  They  were  going 
back  to  the  days  of  the  cranberry  scare  when  HEW  had  caused  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  lot  of  cranberries  and  later  on  the  government  had  reimbursed 
the  growers  of  those  cranberries  who  were  hurt  because  of  that  decision 
We  felt  that  the  same  principle  applied.  We  had  been  totally  within 
the  law,  had  packed  nothing  that  was  illegal  or  in  any  way  contrary 
to  any  regulation.  We  had  put  it  up  because  the  Food  and  Drug  Admini¬ 
stration  had  assured  us  repeatedly  that  we  could  do  so.  We  and  others 
who  had  suffered,  therefore,  were  asked  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  a 
move  made  in  the  public  interest  by  the  government.  We  felt  that  the 
cost  ought  to  be  shared,  if  it  were  in  the  public  interest.  This  was 
by  no  means  a  new  idea.  This  had  been  done  since  the  days  of  1776. 

One  obvious  example:  when  Ecuador’s  gunboats  seized  tuna  boats  be¬ 
cause  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  out  in  the  ocean 
Ecuador’s  authority  extends,  the  United  States  government  for  reasons 
of  state  reimbursed  the  tuna  boat  owners.  There  are  plenty  of  examples 
At  any  rate,  we  hired  an  attorney  in  Washington,  D.  C.  who  had  worked 
on  the  cranberry  case.  He  was  our  advisor  as  to  how  we  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  (He  represented  us  but  we  were  working  with  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  other  canners'.)  We  needed  someone  who  had  experience. 

By  this  time  the  commissioner  of  Food  and  Drug,  Dr.  Ley,  had 
left  the  post.  It  had  been  taken  over  by  a  new  commissioner,  Dr. 

Charles  Edwards. 
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Schacht : 


Brienes: 

Schacht: 


Dropping  a  Hot  Potato 


One  day  our  attorney  said  to  me,  "Congressman  [L.  H.  ]  Fountain  of 
North  Carolina  has  called  a  hearing.  The  matter  of  how  cyclamates 
were  handled  by  Food  and  Drug  and  HEW  is  going  to  come  up.  I 

we  ought  to  go  and  listen  to  whatfs  said."  We  got  there  and 
Mr.  Goodrich,  the  counsel  of  Food  and  Drug,  and  Commissioner  Edwards 
were  on  the  stand,  being  questioned  by  this  subcommittee  headed  by 
Congressman  Fountain  and  two  of  his  staff  members  who  kept  track  of 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  operations.  They  began  to  criticize 
the  agency  s  ruling  that  a  drug  label  could  be  placed  upon  these 
goods.  It  was  the  contention  of  the  two  staff  members  in  the  sub¬ 
committee  (incidentally,  I  believe  at  least  one  had  previously  been 
a  Food  and  Drug  Administration  staff  member  and  knew  that  agency 
very  well)  that  under  the  law  you  couldn’t  put  a  drug  label  on  our 
type  of  product.  This  was  the  first  inkling  we  had  that  possibly 
HEW  was  going  to  have  to  reverse  itself.  Here  was  the  second  time 
we  had  taken  their  assurances  and  acted  upon  them,  and  this  time 
in  a  situation  where  we  had  no  discretion  at  all.  They  had  simply 
said,  This  is  how  you  can  do  it."  And  we  relied  upon  it.  Now  we 
were  hearing  that  perhaps  they  had  made  a  decision  which  was  illegal. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  Congressman  Fountain  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  HEW  Secretary  [Elliot]  Richardson*  in  which  he  charged  that 
Food  and  Drug  and  HEW  had  done  something  which  under  the  law  could 
not  be  done:  allow  sale  of  our  products  under  a  drug  label.  We  were 
faced  with  a  really  appalling  possibility  that  another  change  would 
be  made  by  HEW  and  on  August  15  it  happened.  We  were  told,  "Sorry, 
you  can’t  sell  the  goods  after  all,  after  September  1,  no  matter  what 
you  do.” 

Had  you  already  completed  your  relabeling? 

To  a  very  considerable  extent,  yes.  We  had  redesigned  the  label, 
had  it  approved  by  Food  and  Drug.  We  had  labelled  a  lot  of  goods. 

Our  bill  for  the  new  labels  was  a  very  considerable  one.  We  had  the 
labels  on  hand  in  the  warehouses  so  when  stock  was  ordered  out  we 
could  put  the  new  label  on.  We  had  said,  "Let’s  start  relabeling 
all  this  stuff  right  now.  There  is  no  point  in  putting  the  old 
label  on  it  and  then  after  September  1  having  to  take  it  back  and 
relabel  it.  We’ll  just  put  the  new  label  on  now."  So  we  had  gone 
very  far  down  this  road  and  all  of  a  sudden  on  August  15  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  informed  us  that  they  had 
appointed  a  new  medical  advisory  panel  and  on  the  basis  of  what  was 
described  as  new  evidence,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  fully 
identify,  the  medical  advisory  board  had  decided  that,  no,  they  really 
shouldn’t  permit  the  sale  of  these  goods  after  September  1. 


* 

Finch’s  successor  as  head  of  HEW. 
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Brienes : 
Schacht : 


Brienes : 
Schacht: 


Brienes : 

Schacht: 


You  don't  believe  that  it  was  based  on  new  scientific  evidence? 

I  do  not.  I  believe  that  the  medical  panel  was  provided  with  infor¬ 
mation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  reach  the  decision  that  they 
did  in  order  to  get  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  Food  and  Drug 
off  the  hook  on  this  drug  label  problem.  I  can't  prove  it,  but  that's 
my  opinion. 

We  wound  up  in  September  of  1970  with  five  million  cases  of 
goods,  much  of  it  relabeled  with  the  drug  label  that  we  had  been 
told  we  had  to  put  on  it. 


What  to  Do  with  Five  Million  Cases? 


Where  were  these  five  million  cases? 

Some  were  in  our  warehouses  in  California.  Some  were  in  forward 
locations — distribution  centers  and  warehouses  all  over  the  country. 
Some  were  on  grocers'  shelves.  We  had  to  buy  it  back  from  the  grocers 
obviously. 

But  an  even  greater  problem  was  what  to  do  with  it.  We  at 
one  time  inquired  as  to  whether  we  could  simply  bury  it  somewhere. 

We  even  had  a  bid  on  what  it  would  cost  to  load  it  on  a  railroad 

train,  take  it  up  into  the  desert  in  northwestern  Nevada  and  bury 
it.  We  asked  Food  and  Drug  how  we  could  bury  it.  They  had  come  back 
with  a  rule  of  thumb  that  we  had  to  be  sure  that  it  was  buried  at 
least  twenty  feet  (laughter)  deep.  Can  you  imagine  the  hole  it  would 

take  to  bury  five  million  cases  of  that  stuff  a  minimum  of  twenty 

feet  deep?  Enormous!  So  we  began  casting  about  to  see  how  we  could 
dispose  of  it  through  some  sales  channel.  Quite  a  number  of  countries 
followed  the  United  States  in  putting  a  ban  on  cyclamate  products  at 
that  time.  Not  that  they  had  any  evidence  of  their  own;  they  just 
followed. 

Our  goods  couldn't  be  sold  in  this  country,  of  course,  but 
there  were  places  around  the  world  where  they  could  be  sold. 

There  were  places  then  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  that  would  take  the 
cyclamate — 

Oh,  yes,  West  Germany  being  one.  West  Germany  has  perhaps  the  most 
restrictive  set  of  food  and  drug  laws  in  the  world.  But  after  examin¬ 
ing  the  evidence,  they  didn't  ban  the  use  of  cyclamates  as  we  had  here 
on  the  basis  of  that  one  now-discredited  test  at  the  Food  and  Drug 
Research  Laboratory. 
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Schacht : 

We  began  to  look  around  and  people  began  to  come  out  of  the 
woodwork — speculators,  people  who  would  come  in  and  say,  "I  can 
sell  it  all  but  I  need  an  exclusive  option  on  the  goods.  You  give 
me  an  exclusive  and  I’ll  guarantee  you  Ifve  got  it  sold."  Well, 
our  feeling  was  that  what  they  wanted  was  the  exclusive  and  then 
they  were  going  to  go  out  and  try  and  peddle  it  later.  We  took 
the  attitude  that  we  wanted  some  money  on  the  table  before  we  gave 
anybody  an  exclusive.  We  went  through  a  series  of  approaches  of 
one  kind  or  another  by  people  who  wanted  to  buy  it,  or  wanted  an 
option  on  it,  and  nothing  concrete.  Even  had  one  fellow  who 
called  from  New  York.  He  tried  to  put  congressional  pressure  on  us 
to  let  him  have  it.  He  said  that  he  had  a  connection  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  high  as  the  president’s  office,  a  ready  market  for  it  over 
there.  He  tried  to  put  pressure  on  us  through  a  couple  of  California 
congressmen  he  knew,  who  called  us.  I  don’t  know  what  he  told  them 
but  I  had  calls  from  their  offices  saying  Mr.  so-and-so  tells  us 
that  you  refuse  to  sell  to  him.  I  said,  ”Mr.  so-and-so  has  not  made 
an  acceptable  proposition  to  us.”  This  guy  wanted  to  "steal  it,” 
to  use  the  vernacular. 

Brienes: 

Steal  it  in  what  sense? 

Schacht: 

I  remember  Bob  Rossio,  who  was  handling  the  deal,  talking  with  the 
man  on  the  telephone  and  every  time  any  issue  came  up  he  would  say, 
”0h,  that’s  at  your  expense.”  He  was  going  to  end  up  owning  the 
five  million  cases  for  practically  nothing.  I  must  admit  it  was 
distressed  merchandise  but  we  still  didn’t  feel  justified  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  deal  he  was  proposing. 

Brienes: 

Had  you  given  thought  to  disposing  of  the  goods  through  your  own 
marketing  organization?  Wasn’t  that  a  possibility? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  it  was  a  possibility  but  we  didn’t  want  to  have  to  parcel  it 
out  in  dribbles  here  and  dribbles  there.  We  were  looking  for  someone 
who  would  take  it  all  off  our  hands  at  an  agreeable  price  and  get  rid 
of  it  because  it  was  sitting  in  our  warehouses,  costing  us  money. 

We  had  to  get  it  out  of  there  to  clear  the  way  for  new  pack. 

Brienes: 

Did  this  fellow  finally  end  up  with  it? 

Schacht: 

No.  I  remember  one  day  I  got  a  letter  from  this  man  saying  that  we 
had  misled  the  Congress  and  he  had  not  been  fairly  treated.  He  en¬ 
closed  a  letter  from  one  of  the  congressmen.  What  he  had  done  was 
write  to  this  congressman  in  such  a  way  that  the  congressman  then 
would  have  to  write  back  in  a  certain  way.  He  then  enclosed  a  copy 
of  the  congressman’s  reply  and  said,  "Here  is  Congressman  so-and- 
so’s  letter.  You  can  see  what  his  attitude  is.  Unless  you  people 
play  fair  with  me  I  am  going  to  go  to  Congressman  [Emanuel]  Celler, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  expose  what  you’re 
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Schacht : 


Brienes: 

Schacht : 


Brienes : 
Schacht: 


doing.11  I'm  paraphrasing  the  letter  but  his  was  the  sense  of  it. 

Well,  I  was  infuriated!  It  so  happened  the  congressman  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  I  called  his  home  in  Virginia.  He  was  in  Europe. 

I  said  to  his  wife,  "Please  have  him  call  me  on  Monday  morning." 

He  did  and  I  said,  "Look,  it  is  obvious  that  this  man  is  trying  to 
use  you  to  put  pressure  on  us  to  sell  him  these  goods  at  what  we 
regard  as  a  very  unsatisfactory  price."  He  said,  "I’ll  take  care 
of  that."  I  got  a  highly  apologetic  letter  from  the  man  in  New 
York  several  days  later.  That  was  the  last  we  heard  from  him. 

It  sounds  like  your  five  million  cases  were  attracting  a  very  broad 
spectrum  of  businessmen. 

Yes,  indeed. 

Finally  a  man  walked  in  one  day,  a  contractor  from  Toledo,  Ohio. 
He  had  some  money  and  had  been  persuaded  by  someone  that  if  he  would 
buy  these  goods  they  could  sell  them,  and  they  would  all  get  rich. 
Before  the  day  was  out  he  gave  us  a  certified  check  for  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  This  was  the  first  time  anybody  had  walked  in 
and  said,  "Here’s  some  money."  Everybody  else  had  wanted  to  take  the 
goods  on  consignment  or  have  an  exclusive  on  it,  but  no  money.  The 
contract  was  signed  and  the  goods  in  effect  became  his.  Even  after 
that  people  tried  to  get  in  on  the  act,  tried  to  say  that  they  were 
being  discriminated  against. 

How  much  did  he  pay  by  the  case? 

I’ve  forgotten,  Marvin.  It  was  very  little.  It  went  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  price.  After  all  the  charges  and  everything  we  probably 
didn’t  net  more  than  fifty  cents  a  case. 

I  believe  our  Toledo  man  got  out  with  his  skin,  but  he  certainly 
didn’t  make  any  money,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  As  he  and  his  friends 
went  out  to  try  to  sell  these  goods,  it  also  became  known  that  they 
had  a  completion  date  to  meet.  In  other  words  they  had  to  get  the 
stuff  off  our  premises  by  a  certain  date.  With  that  the  vultures 
circled  overhead,  knowing  that  as  that  completion  date  drew  closer 
the  more  distressed  this  merchandise  was  going  to  become  and  probably 
the  cheaper  they  could  buy  it.  So  our  friend  from  Toledo  was  stuck. 
He  came  back  to  us  a  couple  of  times  and  we  even  changed  the  purchase 
agreement  to  reduce  the  cost  to  him.  He  finally  sold  it  all  to  West 
Germany.  I  don’t  know  to  whom.  I  don’t  know  where  it  went  from 
there.  I  doubt  it  was  all  sold  within  West  Germany;  I  imagine  a  lot 
of  it  was  shipped  to  other  countries.  Somebody  overseas  made  a 
bundle. 


Brienes : 


Was  this  pretty  much  the  experience  of  other  canners? 
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Schacht : 


Brienes: 
Schacht : 
Brienes: 
Schacht: 


Brienes : 
Schacht: 


Brienes : 
Schacht: 


They  followed  various  courses  of  action.  Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby 
immediately  after  the  ban  sold  what  they  had  at  any  price  they  could 
get.  Tilly  Lewis  Foods  gave  almost  all  of  theirs  away  to  charitable 
organizations.  With  us  this  was  such  a  major  item,  and  we  had  so  much 
of  it,  that  we  had  to  recoup  whatever  we  could.  We  couldn’t  afford 
to  just  give  it  away.  We  had  far  more  to  dispose  of  than  any  other 
canner . 

When  did  you  make  the  deal? 

I  would  say  sometime  in  1971. 

So  you  had  held  it  for  a  year  or  two  years? 

Yes,  eighteen  months  or  so.  A  lot  of  it  we  carried  through  one  winter. 
A  lot  had  to  be  stacked  outside  because  we  had  to  clear  the  warehouses 
for  new  merchandise,  so  quite  a  bit  was  damaged  in  one  way  or  another 
with  rust.  Some  of  it  we  could  clean  up.  Some  of  had  to  be  destroyed. 
But  a  substantial  amount  of  it — three  and  one-half  or  four  million 
cases— were  sold. 


The  Sisk  Bill,  1971 


You,  at  this  point,  were  in  earnest  about  seeking  indemnification. 

Indeed  we  were.  An  effort  had  been  made  early  in  the  game  with  the 
cooperation  of  Senator  [Robert  P.]  Griffin  of  Michigan,  at  that  time 
the  minority  leader  in  the  senate.  The  bill  was  drawn  up  but  nothing 
really  happened.  So  that  session  ended.  The  next  session  we  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  did  not  provide 
for  any  indemnification;  provided  only  for  our  right  to  take  a  case 
for  indemnification  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  Our  case 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  had  acted  in  an  entirely  legal  fashion 
in  putting  up  the  pack  and  in  marketing  it,  and  that  in  doing  so  we 
had  relied  upon  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  government  agency 
upon  which  the  food  industry  had  to  rely  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

* 

Was  this  the  Sisk  Bill? 

Yes. 

Was  it  first  introduced  in  1970  or  1971,  do  you  remember? 


*H. R.  4264,  4265,  4870. 


Brienes : 
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Schacht : 
Brienes : 
Schacht : 


Brienes: 

Schacht: 


Brienes : 


Early  f71. 

Who  wrote  that  bill? 

It  was  written  by  the  Sisk  office  with  the  help  of  our  counsel, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

We  all  agreed  upon  the  approach  that  should  be  taken.  We 
didn’t  feel  that  in  the  atmosphere  back  there,  the  fact  that  we 
had  been  accused  of  feeding  the  public  cancer-causing  substances, 
the  power  of  the  consumer  activists  on  the  Hill,  that  we  had  any 
chance  of  putting  in  a  bill  that  would  pay  us  money.  So  we  asked 
for  our  right  (but  a  right  that  has  to  be  granted)  to  approach 
the  court  and  make  a  case. 

Now,  were  you  assigned  the  responsibility  of  working  for  the 
passage  of  that  bill? 

Yes,  that’s  correct.  This  was  the  first  major  lobbying  effort 
I  ever  became  involved  in.  I  began  to  understand  a  bit  more 
about  how  the  Congress  worked.  For  example,  I  didn’t  understand 
that  you  didn’t  necessarily,  by  introducing  a  bill,  get  any  action 
on  it.  I  somewhat  naively,  I  recognize  now,  supposed  that  a  member 
of  Congress  introduced  a  bill  and  something  happened.  That’s  not 
necessarily  true.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  bills  intro¬ 
duced  every  session  that  never  get  any  kind  of  action.  At  any 
rate,  we  had  put  in  this  bill  offered  by  Congressman  [Bernard  F.] 
Sisk.  We  had  a  substantial  number  of  cosponsors. 

The  first  step  then  is  assignment  of  the  bill  to  a  committee — 
in  this  case  the  Judiciary  Committee — and  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  a  subcommittee — in  this  case  to  one  chaired  by  Congress¬ 
man  [Harold  D. ]  Donohue  of  Massachusetts.  The  chairmen  in  the 
Congress  are  extremely  powerful.  Nobody  on  a  subcommittee  or  a 
committee  likes  to  cross  them,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  If  you  do 
something  a  chairman  doesn’t  like,  it’s  a  lead-pipe  cinch  that  the 
day  is  going  to  come  when  the  chairman  may,  if  he  wishes,  find  it 
within  his  power  to  prevent  you  from  doing  something  that  you  very 
badly  want  to  do. 

This  was  one  factor  that  caused  delay,  but  a  major  factor  was 
that  the  subcommittee  staff  has  to  refer  the  bill  to  each  of  the 
executive  agencies  which  may  have  an  interest  in  the  matter.  We 
embarked  upon  a  period  of  month  upon  month  of  dealing  with  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  government,  most  of  whom  had  a  great  de¬ 
sire  not  to  become  involved  in  this  thing. 

Which  agencies  specifically? 

Treasury,  obviously.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Department 


Schacht: 
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Schacht : 

of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  HEW,  Department  of  Justice, 
Department  of  Commerce  were  all  involved.  We  made  repeated 
visits  to  those  agencies,  explaining  the  basis  for  our  case  as 
we  saw  it,  trying  to  urge  them  into  some  kind  of  action.  I 
began  to  understand  how  difficult  it  can  be  to  get  anything  to 
happen  if  the  people  handling  it  within  an  agency  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  it  a  high  priority. 

Brienes : 

Was  it  a  matter  of  just  being  too  hot  a  potato  for  anybody  to 
touch? 

Schacht: 

Yes.  I  also  don't  believe  anybody  back  there  really  thought  a  bill 
of  this  kind  had  any  chance  of  getting  through  the  Congress.  Not 
because  of  the  merits,  but  because  of  the  attitude  on  Capitol  Hill 
at  that  time  toward  any  consumer  issue,  and  because  of  the  obvious 
influence  of  the  consumer  activists. 

Administration  Backing  Secured 

Brienes: 

It  did  eventually  get  administration  backing. 

Schacht: 

Yes.  Rather  remarkably  so.  But  it  took  months  and  months.  I 
do  know  that  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  our  legislation,  most  of  the  agencies  were 
ready  to  turn  their  back  on  it  completely.  My  understanding  is 
that  James  T.  Lynn,  now  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  Commerce  Department,  said, 

"I  think  these  people  have  a  case.  I  think  they're  entitled  to 
justice."  I  think  had  it  not  been  for  Jim  Lynn's  speaking  up, 
making  a  strong  appeal,  that  interagency  committee  might  have 
just  killed  us  right  there. 

Brienes : 

Had  there  been  any  attempt  to  contact  someone  in  the  White  House? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  we  talked  to  Bob  Finch  over  there.  Obvious  person  to  talk  to. 
This  was  the  guy  who  had  made  the  decision  and  he  was  a  Californian 
and  we  knew  him,  and  so  we  did  talk  to  Finch.  I  talked  to  [Caspar] 
Weinberger  two  or  three  times  when  he  was  at  OMB  [Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget]  because  we  knew  there  was  a  squeeze  on  as  far  as 
money  was  concerned.  We  had  a  feeling  it  might  be  said  within  the 
inner  circles  of  the  administration,  "We  don't  want  to  open  the  way 
for  any  additional  demands  on  the  federal  budget."  That  could  have 
happened!  So  I  went  to  see  Cap.  He  was  familiar  with  the  case. 

I  found  him  very  sympathetic  but  he  said,  "I'm  a  budget  officer  and 
I  can't  do  anything  about  it.  If  you  get  favorable  opinions  from 
these  various  agencies,  then  you'll  have  no  trouble  with  us." 
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I'm  trying  to  find  a  delicate  way  to  ask  you  this.  With  the 
presidential  election  coming  up  in  1972,  did  anyone  in  the  Nixon 
administration  come  to  you  and  ask  for  substantial  support  in 
view  of  your  cyclamate  problem? 

(Laughter)  No,  no  one  ever  did.  We'd  been  contacted  by — I'm  trying 
to  recall — I  think  it  was  the  state  Republican  organization  that 
contacted  us,  but  whatever  contribution  we  made  was  through  that. 

We  certainly  didn't  have  anyone  come  in  and  hold  out  vast  rewards 
to  us  if  we  did  contribute. 

But  gradually  we  were  able  to  get  people's  attention.  We 
were  able  to  impress  them  with  our  arguments  and  finally  those 
agencies  did  submit  their  opinions  to  the  subcommittee  so  we  could 
request  a  hearing.  If  I  recall  this  correctly,  Agriculture  advo¬ 
cated  support  of  the  bill.  Justice  supported  the  bill  and  when  I 
say  that,  I  mean  they  supported  our  right  to  take  a  case  to  the 
Court  of  Claims — Department  of  HEW  did  not  oppose  the  bill. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Just  what  it  says.  They  noted  in  their  opinion  the  problem  of 
precedent  which  was  being  constantly  thrown  up  to  us  because  the 
Nader  people  had  begun  to  travel  the  Hill,  trying  to  convince 
everyone  that  if  this  bill  would  pass,  it  would  provide  a  massive 
precedent  which  would  break  down  completely  the  regulatory  function 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  This  was  a  scare  tactic.  An¬ 
other  thing  they  were  afraid  of  was  some  change  in  the  Delaney 
Clause,  named  for  Congressman  Delaney  of  New  York,  which  had  become 
law,  and  required  that  any  substance  which  might  cause  cancer  had 
to  be  banned  from  the  market.  The  Delaney  Clause  is  a  very  un¬ 
sound  piece  of  legislation  in  the  view  of  reputable  scientists 
because  it  provides  for  no  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  agency.  I  say  that  even  though  that's  been  called  into  ques¬ 
tion,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  by  legal  counselors  for  the 
consumer  activists.  They  regard  the  Delaney  Clause  as  a  corner¬ 
stone  which  should  never  be  broken  down  in  any  way. 

It  provides  for  zero  tolerance  for  cancer? 

Yes.  The  consumer  advocates  argued  different  things  at  different 
times,  but  one  stand  that  they  took  which  was  directly  influenced 
by  the  cyclamate  matter  was  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
did  have  administrative  discretion  in  the  handling  of  such  matters. 
Now  that's  contrary,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  exact  language  of 
the  Delaney  Clause  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  followed  by  Food 
and  Drug  in  the  handling  in  the  saccharin  case.  The  scientific 
evidence  that  saccharin  causes  malignant  tumors  is  stronger  than  any 
evidence  against  cyclamates.  Yet  saccharin  has  remained  in  general 
use  while  tests  have  been  made  to  find  out  what  the  facts  are. 
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In  the  case  of  cyclamates  they  took  one  very  flimsy  bit  of 
evidence  and  immediately  slapped  the  ban  on  it.  I’ve  always  felt, 
and  even  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  consumer  activist  people 
have  said  the  very  same  thing,  that  the  decision  was  motivated 
more  by  fears  of  political  pressures  than  by  scientific  evidence. 

I  believe  there  was  a  fear  that  if  some  drastic  action  was  not 
taken,  the  agency  and  the  secretary  would  be  severely  criticized, 
particularly  by  the  Ralph  Nader  group  which  had  demonstrated  ability 
to  get  the  headlines.  These  are  some  of  the  things  you  get  into 
when  you  get  into  government  relations  work.  You  begin  to  find 
out  that  when  the  lawyers  get  to  interpreting  the  language  of  these 
various  statutes,  and  pressures  begin  to  be  felt  from  various 
quarters,  and  people’s  reputations  begin  to  be  at  stake,  you  can 
wind  up  with  some  very  labyrinthine  situations.  The  whole  thing, 

Marv,  is  an  absolute  scientific  and  governmental  fiasco. 

I  think  it  is  probably  the  most  burning  case  of  mismanagement 
of  a  matter  of  this  kind  that  has  ever  occurred,  historic' in  its 
dimensions  and  its  implications.  I  see  the  implication  of  lack  of 
a  really  judicious  approach  to  the  evaluation  of  scientific  evidence. 
Since  that  time  a  lot  of  work  has  been  done  on  that.  Food  and  Drug 
has  completely  altered  its  approach  to  matters  of  this  kind.  I’m 
sure,  as  I  sit  here,  that  everyone  within  Food  and  Drug  and  HEW 
understands  that  the  handling  of  the  cyclamate  matter  was  clumsy, 
ill-advised,  and  they’ve  shown  this  by  their  handling  of  the  saccharin 
case. 


The  Opposition  is  Heard 


The  administration  opinions  had  come  over  to  the  subcommittee  finally, 
after  many  months,  and  these  were  quite  favorable.  HEW’s  opinion 
could  have  been  stronger  in  our  favor,  surely,  but  it  certainly  was 
not  hostile  to  indemnification  and  we  felt  in  fact  was  quite  favor¬ 
able,  even  though  the  agency  itself  did  not  make  any  recommendation 
as  to  what  the  disposition  of  the  legislation  ought  to  be. 

The  question  then  became  one  of  working  your  way  through  the 
legislative  labyrinth.  The  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  was,  as 
I’ve  said,  a  Congressman  Donahue  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  from 
Worcester.  He  had  been  in  very  bad  health  and  had  gone  through 
open  heart  surgery,  but  he  recovered,  and  recovered  very  well. 

The  first  thing  then,  was  to  get  the  chairman  to  grant  hearings 
on  this  legislation.  I  began  to  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  had  enormous 
power  under  the  rules  of  Congress.  They  could  grant  hearings  or 
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Schacht : 

prevent  hearings  from  ever  being  held.  Our  friends,  including 

Jerry  Waldie,  who  were  on  the  subcommittee,  and  Bernie  Sisk  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  request  to  Congressman  Donahue.  Another  who  helped 
us  considerably  was  Congressman  [John  J.]  McFall  of  California. 

We  had  the  help  of  Congressman  [Henry  P.]  Smith  of  New  York,  who 
was  on  the  subcommittee  as  well.  So  we  had  some  good  strong 
people. 

Finally  Congressman  Donahue  said  he  would  grant  a  two-day 
hearing.  This  was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  gone  through  the 
hearing  procedure.  We  planned  our  list  of  witnesses.  One  was 
our  president,  Bob  Gibson;  another  was  the  president  of  a  small, 
privately  owned  cannery  in  Michigan  that  had  been  very  badly 
hurt  by  the  ban,  and  did  in  fact  in  subsequent  years  go  out  of  the 
business  largely  as  the  result  of  the  ban.  We  had  a  number  of 
congressmen  come  in.  Congressman  [Charles  S.]  Gubser  of  California 
was  another  who  was  very  helpful.  A  number  of  them  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  legislation.  Then  came  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  agencies  that  had  supplied  opinions.  Then  came  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation,  including  ourselves,  and  then  came 
the  opponents. 

The  opponents  were  a  varied  group.  Two  opponents,  a  young 
attorney,  Anita  Johnson,  who  was  attached  to  one  of  the  Nader 
satellite  groups,  and  James  Turner,  who  has  achieved  some  publicity 
in  this  area — also  an  attorney — who  subsequently  wrote  a  book  called 
The  Chemical  Feast.  There  was  an  elderly  woman,  known  generally 
in  Washington  as  the  "peanut  butter  lady"  because  of  her  previous 
campaigns  in  opposition  to  peanut  butter  which  she  regarded  as  a 
very  dangerous  substance — she  was  there.  There  was  a  man  who  came 
forth  with  the  rather  amazing  suggestion  that  anyone  who  had  ever 
consumed  cyclamates  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  and  present  a  case  for  indemnification.  How  in  the  world 
you  could  ever  determine  that  they  had  suffered  physical  damage 
from  consuming  cyclamates  I  really  have  no  idea,  nor  could  the  sub¬ 
committee.  So  we  had  quite  a  variety  of  people. 

Brienes : 

From  your  point  of  view,  what  was  the  motivation  behind  these 
consumer-oriented  advocates?  What  were  they  interested  in? 

Schacht: 

They  ranged  in  character  from,  as  I  say,  the  James  Turner  type, 
an  accomplished  attorney  committed  to  the  thesis  that  the  public 
was  being  poisoned,  and  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was 
not  doing  its  job,  down  to  people  like  the  elderly  lady  whom  I 
mentioned,  who  I  think  was  more  what  you  might  call  a  crank  on  the 
subject. 

Brienes : 

The  peanut  butter  lady. 

Schacht: 

Yes.  She  was  not  scientifically  trained.  She  was  not  legally 
trained.  I  think  she  simply  harbored  certain  strong  feelings  in 
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this  area  that  would  lead  her  to  oppose  anything  that  questioned 
the  HEW  decision  to  ban  cyclamates.  I  think  she  would  have  auto¬ 
matically  taken  the  position  that  this  was  a  chemical  additive  and 
therefore  bad,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ought  to  be 
supported  in  its  decision  to  ban  it. 

There  were  a  variety  of  arguments  used.  One  was  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  would  set  an  all-time  precedent  which  would 
break  down  the  fabric  of  food  and  drug  regulation  in  the  United 
States.  I  thought  that  to  be  an  extremely  exaggerated  view.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  taken 
pains  to  announce  in  its  opinion  sent  to  the  subcommittee  that 
this  legislation  could  never  be  regarded  as  setting  a  precedent. 

All  of  industry  had  been  warned  that  in  the  future  no  one  could 
rely  upon  reassurance  from  Food  and  Drug.  They  were  obviously 
trying  to  set  out  the  cyclamate  case  as  one  of  a  kind  and  protect 
themselves,  should  they  in  the  future  do  what  they  had  done  in  the 
cyclamate  case. 

That  answered  one  objection  to  indemnification,  the  objection  that 
it  would  open  the  floodgates? 

We  felt  it  answered  that,  yes.  But  there  were  many  convoluted, 
and  I  thought  overdrawn,  arguments  which  were  calculated  as  much 
to  appeal  to  the  emotions  as  to  rely  on  fact  and  law.  They  neglected 
no  possible  weapon.  For  example,  the  charge  was  made  that  if  indemni¬ 
fication  legislation  were  to  pass,  everyone  covered  by  it  would  in 
some  way  profit;  that  this  would  encourage  industry  to  be  lax  in 
the  use  of  substances  that  might  be  harmful.  Now  that  has  two 
fallacies:  one  is  that  industry  is  disposed  to  make  its  profit 

regardless  of  what  its  actions  may  mean  to  its  customers  (and  I  don’t 
believe  that  business  is  that  immoral)  and  secondly,  there  was  no 
way  under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  that  we  could  recover  for 
all  of  the  damage  that  had  been  done,  much  less  realize  a  profit. 

You’re  alluding  to  an  antibusiness  orientation  on  the  part  of  some 
of  these  consumer  groups.  How  important  was  that  factor  in  the 
opposition,  as  distinct  from  what  we  might  call  environmental  ob- 
j  ections? 

It  was  the  key.  This  was  a  refrain  sung  continually,  particularly 
in  the  organizations  that  had  clustered  themselves  around  Ralph 
Nader.  These  people  constantly  expressed,  publically  and  in  the 
most  extreme  terms,  their  feeling  that  industry  was  disposed  to  do 
whatever  might  mean  profit  to  it  regardless  of  the  consequences  for 
the  customer.  Charges  were  made  that  industry  controlled  the 
regulatory  agencies,  that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  were  sorely 
neglected  by  these  agencies,  while  in  effect  industry  was  able  to 
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get  whatever  it  wanted.  This  was  a  constant  refrain  and  one  of 
the  keys  of  their  argument. 

Can  you  distinguish  between  an  antibusiness  attitude  and  an  anti- 
big  business  attitude? 

I  don't  know,  Marv,  really.  The  main  targets  were  big  business. 

Even  during  the  hearing,  at  a  recess  one  day,  James  Turner  expressed 
sympathy  for  the  farmer  cooperatives  which  had  been  hurt  by  the 
ban  while  expressing  extreme  opposition  to  the  large  factors  in 
the  soft  drink  industry  having  the  opportunity  to  seek  indemnifica¬ 
tion.  He  made  that  kind  of  distinction.  Somewhere  in  his  mind  was 
a  distinction  between  the  small- to-medium-sized  farmer  who  was 
involved  and  the  large  privately  owned  corporation  and  its  stock¬ 
holders.  It  seems  to  me  a  doctrinaire  approach  to  justice. 

Wouldn't  it  then  have  been  easier  for  Cal  Can  to  get  indemnifica¬ 
tion  if  you  had  disassociated  yourself  from  what  the  Nader  people 
called  big  business? 

Yes,  and  we  had  looked  at  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congressman 
Gubser  at  one  time  proposed  legislation  which  would  indemnify  the 
farmer-owned  cooperatives.  One  of  the  first  things  that  generated 
was  a  visit  from  a  representative  of  a  large  privately  owned  canning 
concern  protesting  vehemently  that  if  the  farmer  coops  were  entitled 
to  be  compensated,  others  were  entitled  to  be  compensated  too.  And 
frankly,  as  a  matter  of  principle  in  my  mind,  if  anyone  is  entitled 
to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  present  a  case  for  indemnification, 

I  think  everybody  should  be  entitled  to  it. 

But  when  you  got  into  a  practical  matter  of  considering  what 
legislation  could  be  passed  in  that  climate,  yes,  you  have  a  point. 

It  might  have  been  easier  for  just  the  coops  but  we  knew  that  we 
would  run  into  considerable  complications  because  of  other  people 
asking  to  be  included  or  introducing  legislation  on  their  own  behalf — 
even  perhaps  actively  opposing  legislation  which  would  permit  only 
cooperatives  to  go  to  the  court.  Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter, 
as  well  as  a  matter  of  justice,  we  decided  to  consolidate  this  into 
one  bill  under  which  everyone  could  make  his  own  case  before  the 
court. 

With  consumer  advocates  arguing  the  bill  was  a  giveaway,  weren't 
you  hurt  additionally  by  the  reaction  to  the  Lockheed  loan  guaranty 
that  had  gone  through  Congress  not  long  before  your  own  case? 

Yes.  That  is  correct.  It  played  a  part.  It  was  all  part  of  the 
total  argument.  As  I  say,  they  used  anything  that  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  anything  that  might  influence  thinking  about  this. 
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One  of  our  handicaps  was,  of  course,  that  so  few  members  of 
the  House  really  understood  what  this  was  all  about.  Congressman 
Sisk  told  me  once  that  he  thought  this  was  the  most  difficult 
legislative  issue  hefd  ever  become  involved  with.  The  reason  for 
that  was  that  the  concepts  were  not  simple.  There  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  we  were  seeking  an  out-and-out  grant  of  money  from  the 
government,  when  what  we  were  seeking  was  the  right  to  go  to  court 
and  present  a  case  for  indemnification. 

But  it  was  understood,  wasn’t  it,  that  if  you  were  given  the  right 
to  sue  that  you  would  be  getting  indemnification? 

We  felt  we  would  be  able  to  make  that  case.  What  I’m  saying  is  that 
not  many  members  of  the  House  were  acquainted  with  the  issues  in¬ 
volved.  And  not  very  many  out  of  the  total  435  had  a  constituency 
that  had  a  direct  and  vital  interest  in  it.  Therefore  they  and 
their  staffs  were  not  apt  to  take  a  real  interest  until  the  time 
approached  when  they’d  have  to  take  a  vote  on  the  floor.  We  had 
to  educate  these  people  and  develop  rather  complicated  legal  and 
philosophical  concepts  while  our  opponents  were  able  to  employ 
emotional  appeals. 

As  someone  who  has  spent  his  life  educating  people,  or  trying  to 
win  them  over  to  certain  viewpoints  as  a  publicist,  it  must  have  been 
very  frustrating  to  be  at  such  a  disadvantage. 

It  certainly  was.  I  personally  put  in  weeks  and  months  of  almost 
constant  work  back  in  Washington.  I  recall  one  incident  in  particular. 
We  had  developed  some  labor  support  for  the  bill,  and  they  had  con¬ 
tacted  Congressman  [Don]  Edwards  of  California,  a  very  astute  and 
experienced  legislator,  a  liberal  Democratic  member  of  the  House 
and  a  friend  of  liberal  causes.  He  had  become  interested  in  our 
case  and  later  supported  us  strongly  and  voted  for  us  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  had  gone  to  see  him  and  one  of 
his  legislative  assistants.  I  had  a  very  cordial  reception.  They 
listened  to  me  and  I  thought  that  I  had  made  some  headway  with 
them.  So  I  was  surprised  when  I  came  back  the  next  time  that  I 
found  the  atmosphere  very  cold.  Congressman  Edwards  said  to  me, 

"I’ve  received  a  visit  from  people  in  opposition.  They’ve  raised 
questions  and  you’re  going  to  have  to  answer  every  one."  I  said, 
"Congressman,  I’ll  be  delighted  to  answer  these  questions.  Just 
give  me  the  questions."  Which  he  did.  Within  twenty-four  hours  I 
brought  him  back  a  detailed  reply  to  every  question  raised  and  we 
had  a  good  answer  for  every  one.  From  then  on  we  had  no  question 
about  Congressman  Edwards’  support,  which  was  galling  to  our 
opposition. 
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Help  from  Jerry  Waldie 


Another  thing  which  greatly  surprised  them  was  that  Congressman 
Waldie,  well  known  as  a  liberal  Democrat  in  the  House,  was  our 
champion  on  the  subcommittee.  They  couldn’t  understand  this.  They 
felt  that  Jerry  Waldie  just  had  to  go  along  with  them.  Well,  Jerry 
Waldie  was,  as  I  say,  our  champion.  The  bill  was  referred  first 
to  the  subcommittee  of  which  he  was  the  second-ranking  Democratic 
member.  He  became  the  man  who  carried  the  bill  in  committee  debate 
and  in  House  floor  debate.  His  performance  on  the  afternoon  the 
bill  was  passed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  one  of  the  most 
consummate  exhibitions  of  skill  I've  ever  seen.  Jerry  Waldie 
thought  we  were  right  and  he  stayed  with  us.  He  was  the  one  who 
developed  the  strategy  that  finally  sprung  that  bill  out  of  the 
subcommittee.  An  extremely  intelligent,  talented  person. 

Our  hearings,  as  I  say,  went  on  for  two  days.  Next,  of  course, 
came  the  preparation  of  the  subcommittee's  report  from  the  hearings 
and  the  next  step  the  actual  vote  within  the  subcommittee.  Very 
shortly  after  the  hearings  Congressman  Donahue  was  visited  by  a 
delegation  from  our  opposition  and  they  apparently  frightened  him 
very  badly.  I  believe  they  must  have  indicated  to  him  that  if  he 
allowed  this  piece  of  legislation  to  move  that  they  were  going  to 
turn  their  guns  on  him  when  he  ran  for  reelection.  So  for  approxi¬ 
mately  five  months  he  refused  to  allow  this  issue  to  come  to  a  vote. 

This  was  in  '71? 

Yes.  It  would  have  been  the  fall  of  '71. 

Now,  there  is  a  rule,  you  know,  that  would  permit  members  of 
that  subcommittee  to  force  the  chairman  to  bring  it  to  an  issue. 

But  members  of  the  Congress  are  very  reluctant  to  do  that.  The 
chairman  of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  Congressman  Celler  of 
New  York,  was  also  contacted.  His  response  was  that  he  knew  this 
had  dragged  on,  but  he  wanted  Congressman  Donahue  to  run  his  own 
subcommittee  in  his  own  way. 

You  certainly  would  have  very  little  leverage  with  Congressman 
Celler,  I  would  imagine,  considering  his  constituency.* 

We  had  some  leverage  with  Celler  through  members  who  had  worked  with 
him  on  other  things.  Frankly,  Celler  owed  them  a  favor.  They  had 


Celler  represented  the  Tenth  Congressional  District  located  in 
Brooklyn. 
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gone  to  him  and  protested  that  the  chairman  simply  refused  to 
bring  it  up. 

To  make  a  very  long  story  much  shorter.  Congressman  Waldie 
said  to  me  one  day,  "One  of  the  arguments  being  raised  against  the 
legislation  is  that  if  you  get  to  court  the  indemnification  will  be 
more  or  less  automatic.  If  we  can  amend  this  to  make  it  clear  that 
each  one  would  have  to  prove  that  his  actions  in  using  cyclamates 
were  good  faith  actions  based  upon  the  Food  and  Drug’s  actions  and 
statements,  then  this  might  differentiate  between  some  of  the 
people  who  came  to  the  court.  I  think  the  subcommittee  would 
accept  this  and  I  think  this  will  reassure  Congressman  Donahue  and 
solve  his  problem.  Would  you  accept  an  amendment  to  that  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  provide  that?”  "No,"  I  said.  "Jerry,  we’re 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  present  this  case  and  I  don’t  see 
why  that  we  should  have  to  change  our  legislation."  But  as  time 
went  on  it  became  apparent  that  unless  we  did.  Congressman  Donahue 
was  never  going  to  allow  that  bill  to  come  up.  Mr.  Waldie  was 
very  astute.  So  finally  we  agreed.  It  solved  the  problem  very 
quickly  and  the  bill  passed  out  with  only  one  dissenting  vote, 
by  Congressman  [James  R. ]  Mann  of  South  Carolina. 

Later  on,  our  opposition  attempted  to  prove  in  the  Senate 
hearing  that  some  of  the  claimants  had  not  behaved  in  good  faith, 
and  that  therefore  the  bill  should  be  defeated  and  none  of  us  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Court.  Congressman  Waldie,  who  argued 
before  the  Senate  hearing,  was  asked  about  that.  He  said,  "I 
believe  there  may  be  differentiation  between  the  claimants  on  the 
basis  of  language  in  the  bill.  This  is  for  the  court  to  decide, 
not  the  Congress." 

You  felt  comfortable  in  your  ability  to  show  good  faith? 

We  felt  perfectly  comfortable  with  it. 

Yet  Tri-Valley  Growers  tried  to  influence  FDA  to  keep  cyclamates  on 
the  GRAS  list,  didn’t  it? 

That  came  up  at  the  hearing.  There  was  a  wire  sent  by  Tri-Valley 
Growers,  I  believe  to  the  commissioner  of  Food  and  Drug,  suggesting 
that  cyclamates  shouldn’t  be  taken  off  the  GRAS  list.  We  had  never 
known  of  the  existence  of  such  a  wire,  had  never  been  consulted — 
no  reason  why  we  should  have  been.  Tri-Valley  Growers  is  not  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canners  and  Growers.  We  did  look  into  this  later  and  I 
believe  they  were  led  to  do  this  at  the  request  of  people  with  whom 
they’d  had  extensive  business  dealings  who  were  concerned  and  asked 
them  to  get  involved.  It  later  came  back  to  bite  them. 
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To  get  back  to  the  story,  after  we  agreed  to  the  amendment  and  the 
subcommittee  passed  it,  our  problem  was  the  full  committee.  While 
Congressman  Celler  had  been  reassuring  in  statements  to  our  supporters 
and  had  given  them  to  believe,  and  they  in  turn  had  given  us  to  believe, 
that  he  would  permit  the  bill  to  come  up  and  be  debated  and  voted  on 
by  his  committee,  the  fact  is  that  Congressman  Celler  had  no  intention 
of  permitting  this  legislation  to  get  out  of  his  committee  if  he  could 
help  it. 

Brienes : 

Why? 

Schacht: 

I  can  only  guess.  He  was  up  for  reelection.  He  was  in  his  80s, 
opposed  by  a  young  woman  named  Elizabeth  Holtzman  who  did,  in  fact, 
defeat  him.  He  was  trying  to  present  a  favorable  image  to  the 
younger  voters  in  his  district  and  he  wanted  to  maintain  the  image 
of  a  liberal  legislator. 

Weeks  went  by.  One  day  the  matter  was  placed  upon  the  agenda 
for  a  vote.  I  recall  standing  in  the  corridor  outside  the  room  for 
a  couple  of  hours  while  they  were  in  closed  session.  Finally  Don 

Edwards  came  out  and  said,  "It's  not  going  to  come  up  today.  In¬ 
stead  of  following  the  agenda,  the  chairman  jumped  from  the  first 
item  right  over  yours  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  agenda  to  something 
that  affected  his  own  district  directly.  You're  not  going  to  come 
up  today."  Then  perhaps  the  committee  didn't  meet  again  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  (All  this  time,  I  believe,  those  in  opposition  to  us 
recognized  that  time  was  a  weapon,  that  time  might  eventually  run 
out  on  us  in  that  session  of  Congress.  In  fact,  it  eventually  did. 

The  five  months  that  Congressman  Donahue  cost  us,  in  my  view,  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  passing  the  Sisk  bill  through  the  Congress  and  having 
it  signed  into  law. ) 

But  finally  Congressman  Celler  agreed  that  the  matter  was  to 
come  to  a  vote.  It  was  debated,  it  was  voted  upon.  The  first  was 
a  voice  vote.  Of  course  I  wasn't  in  the  room  but  this  was  reported 
to  me  later  by  committee  members.  Congressman  Celler  asked  for  a 
voice  vote.  It  was  given.  He  announced  that  the  bill  had  been 
defeated.  At  this  point  Congressman  Waldie  requested  a  tally  vote. 

And  when  that  vote  was  taken  the  bill  passed  by  a  margin  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  and  a  half  to  one.  So  we  came  out.  Thank  goodness  we 
had  Jerry  Waldie  with  the  courage  to  speak  up  to  the  chairman  and 
demand  that  an  accurate  vote  be  taken.  Otherwise  Celler  would  have 
banged  the  gavel  and  we  would  have  been  down  the  drain.  I  remember 

Don  Edwards  coming  out  and  saying,  "Jerry  Waldie  was  superb  in  the 
debate."  Jerry  came  out.  He  was  headed  for  Capitol  Hill.  I  walked 
over  part  of  the  way  with  him.  He  said,  "We  did  it.  But  we're 
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going  to  have  trouble  on  the  floor."  He  said,  "There  is  opposi¬ 
tion  and  Congressman  Celler  is  going  to  be  part  of  it." 

The  next  step,  of  course,  was  in  the  House  Rules  Committee 
because  all  legislation,  in  order  to  reach  the  House  floor,  must  go 
through  the  Rules  Committee.  That  committee  grants,  what  in  the 
terminology  of  the  House  is  a  "rule" — in  other  words  the  conditions 
under  which  the  bill  will  be  considered  on  the  floor.  It  may  be  a 
closed  rule,  which  means  that  no  amendments  will  be  accepted  and  the 
vote  will  be  up  or  down  on  the  bill;  or  it  may  be  an  open  rule, 
which  provides  for  a  certain  period  of  debate  and  offering  of  amend¬ 
ments.  There  was  no  possibility  that  we  could  get  a  closed  rule 
on  this  legislation.  I  don’t  believe  we  ever  even  considered  that. 
We  were  going  for  an  open  rule. 

Fortunately,  we  had  the  sympathies  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  a  congressman  from  Mississippi  who's  now  retired.  I've 
forgotten  his  name.*  A  tall,  white— haired ,  distinguished  looking 
gentleman.  And  Congressman  Sisk  was  on  the  committee  and  highly 
regarded  as  a  member,  so  it  was  not  difficult  to  schedule  the  bill 
for  consideration  in  the  Rules  Committee.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  times  that  any  of  this  had  been  relatively  easy. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  was 
Congressman  [James  J.]  Delaney  of  New  York,  for  whom  the  Delaney 
Clause  was  named.  He  unfortunately  had  lost  a  very  lovely  wife,  so 
I'm  told,  to  cancer,  and  this  had  colored  his  whole  outlook.  He 
had  been  reached  by  the  opposition  and  was  bound  to  give  us  trouble. 
Quite  an  array  of  witnesses  came  up  to  appear  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  including  Congressman  Celler  who  made  some  absolutely 
outrageous  misstatements  about  what  the  bill's  effect  would  be.  I 
realized  again  that  some  congressmen  who  got  into  a  fight  of  this 
kind  went  for  the  throat.  It  didn't  matter  too  much  to  them,  some¬ 
times,  what  the  facts  might  be.  The  debate  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  extended  over  perhaps  an  hour.  They  went  into  closed 
session  and  granted  us  an  open  rule. 

Our  next  problem  then  was  to  get  the  bill  scheduled  for  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  House  floor.  Congressman  McFall,  Congressman 
Sisk  and  Congressman  Gubser  were  a  very  great  help  in  this  matter. 
Congressman  McFall  was  a  member  of  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 

I  recall  we  were  scheduled  to  come  up  one  day,  and  I  again  learned 
something.  I  hasten  to  say  that  Congressman  McFall  was  not  a  party 
to  this  maneuver,  but  Congressman  Celler,  I'm  sure,  was  involved. 

I  believe  Congressman  [Thomas  P.  "Tip"]  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  was 
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also  Involved  in  scheduling  us  immediately  following  a  bill  which 
would  have  provided  indemnification  to  sheep  owners  for  losses 
suffered  due  to  coyote  attacks  on  their  flocks.  This  bill  was 
practically  laughed  out  of  the  House  that  afternoon.  It  was 
presented  by  Congressman  [W.  R. ]  Poage  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Some  of  our  people  had  pled  with 
Congressman  Poage  not  to  bring  the  matter  up  that  day  because 
from  conversations  with  other  members  they  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  defeated.  They  had  a  strong  feeling  that  that  action  was  going 
to  set  the  stage  for  unfavorable  action  on  our  bill.  It  was  going 
to  create  a  certain  atmosphere  within  the  House. 

The  debate  had  not  begun  on  our  bill.  It  was  in  progress 
on  the  sheep  indemnification  bill  when  Congressman  Gubser  came 
up  to  the  gallery  where  I  was  and  said  he  was  very  concerned 
about  the  feeling,  the  emotional  attitude,  of  members  of  the 
House  on  the  floor  that  afternoon.  He  didn't  feel  that  our  bill 
could  receive  objective  consideration.  The  question  was  whether 
or  not  we  should  withdraw  the  legislation  that  day,  which  the 
author  could  do.  Before  we  reached  that  decision  I  happened  to  go 
downstairs  and  ran  into  Congressman  [Burt  L.  ]  Talcott  of  California. 
I  said,  "How  do  you  think  our  cyclamate  bill's  going  to  go  today?" 
and  he  said,  "You're  going  to  go  down."  I  said,  "Why?"  We  felt 
that  the  bill  had  a  very  good  chance.  He  said,  "No,  a  bill  of  that 
kind  cannot  be  passed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon." 

By  the  time  I  got  back  up  to  the  gallery  Congressman  Gubser  was 
again  there.  I  said,  "We'd  better  get  our  people  off  the  floor  and 
into  the  corridor  and  see  what  we're  going  to  do."  And  we  got 
Congressman  Sisk  out.  Congressman  Waldie,  Congressman  Smith. 
Congressman  Gubser  was  there  with  us.  Very  quickly  we  decided  that 
the  best  course  was  to  take  it  off  the  floor.  Congressman  Sisk  went 
back  and  did  so.  Congressman  Celler  was  furious.  He  had  felt  that 
he  had  the  strategy  all  set  up  and  he  could  take  credit  for  having 
killed  the  bill  when  he  went  back  to  his  district. 

All  right,  when  could  we  get  rescheduled?  It  took  a  week,  ten 
days.  Finally  it  was  scheduled  to  come  up.  Congressman  Waldie 
was  the  "horse,"  as  they  say  back  there:  he  was  carrying  the  bill. 
He  would  lead  the  floor  debate.  We  were  able  to  count  on  statements 
from  a  number  of  our  supporters.  At  the  same  time  we  knew  that  the 
opposition  had  a  good  many  people  lined  up  against  us.  It  was  not 
going  to  be  easy. 

The  word  came  over  from  the  opposition  camp  that  the  real 
fight  was  going  to  be  on  the  rule.  If  the  rule  were  not  accepted 
by  the  House,  that  was  the  same  as  sending  your  bill  back  to  com¬ 
mittee  and  that  was  it.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  ever 
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revive  it.  There  was  a  lengthy  debate  on  the  rule.  When  the  vote 
was  taken  we  won  with  a  very  wide  margin.  It  was  something  like  four 
to  one.  Tnis  was  vastly  reassuring.  I  recall  going  down  and  making 
a  phone  call.  When  I  came  out  I  ran  into  Congressman  [Charles  E.j 
Wiggins  of  California,  who  had  supported  us  in  debate  on  the  rule 
and  planned  to  make  a  statement  of  support  in  the  debate  on  the 
bill  itself .  I  thanked  him  for  making  what  I  thought  was  a  very 
fine  presentation,  and  he  said,  "Don’t  forget  itfs  going  to  be  a 
lot  tougher  on  the  bill  itself."  I  was  prepared  for  that,  I  thought, 
but  considering  the  margin  by  which  we  won  the  battle  on  the  rule  I 
really  felt  that  we  had  this  one. 

I  went  back  up  to  the  gallery — and  Ifll  just  toss  in  a  little 
sidelight  here — I’d  been  sitting  in  the  gallery  during  the  debate 
on  the  rule  with  Tony  Coelho,  the  administrative  assistant  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Sisk.  A  very  talented  young  man  with  whom  I  personally 
became  very  friendly.  After  the  debate  had  been  concluded  and  the 
vote  taken  on  the  rule,  looking  down  on  the  floor  we  watched 
Congressman  Celler  take  out  one  of  those  long  cigars  that  he  smoked, 
and  with  shaking  hand  light  it,  puff  out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  slowly 
rise  from  his  chair,  and  begin  to  shuffle  towards  the  Cloak  Room. 
Bernie  Sisk  got  up  and  put  his  arm  around  Congressman  Celler ?s 
shoulders  and  they  walked  out  together.  Tony  said,  "Ifm  going 
down  and  see  what  they're  talking  about."  So  he  left.  Pretty  soon 
he  came  back  and  said,  "Celler  just  said  to  the  boss" — that’s  the 
term  he  always  uses  for  Bernie  Sisk — "’It’s  all  over.  You’ve  won 
it.  We’re  through.’" 

How  far  from  the  truth  that  was!  The  fact  was  that  Congressman 
Celler  and  a  group  of  others  had  a  most  carefully  devised  scheme  for 
defeating  this  legislation  during  the  debate  on  the  bill  itself. 

One  of  the  opponents  was  Congressman  [H.  R. ]  Gross  of  Iowa,  who  for 
years  had  opposed  any  kind  of  money  bill  automatically.  He  had 
developed  this  reputation,  you  see,  for  being  the  stern  defender 
of  the  taxpayer.  He  was  a  sharp-tongued  speaker  and  I’m  sure  had 
some  effect.  Father  [Robert  F.]  Drinan  from  Boston — I  don’t  know 
who  wrote  his  speech  for  him  but  he  made  some  of  the  most  outrageous 
statements.  The  whole  group,  Celler  himself  spoke.  Even  Congressman 
Donahue,  who  was  almost  never  known  to  express  himself  on  the  floor, 
made  a  speech.  Congressman  Mann  of  South  Carolina  was  among  the  most 
effective.  I’ve  never  been  able  to  understand  quite  why  he  was  so 
vehement  in  his  opposition.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  special 
interest  legislation  of  some  kind.  So  we  had  strong  opposition. 

Who  do  you  think  orchestrated  your  opponents’  offense? 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  Celler,  with  the  help  of  Tip  O’Neill. 
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We  had  on  our  side  some  pretty  potent  people  too:  Congress¬ 
men  Sisk  and  McFall ,  Bill  [William  A.]  Steiger  from  Wisconsin, 

Charley  Gubser,  Don  Edwards,  Bob  [Robert  L. ]  Leggett  from  California, 
whom  spoke  for  us.  Quite  a  list  of  others.  As  I  said  before, 
Jerry  Waldie  was  magnificent. 

Finally  the  vote  was  taken  and  we  won  by  seven  votes.  No 
doubt  our  supporters  pled  very  hard  with  some  of  their  colleagues 
who  might  have  voted  in  opposition  because  it  seemed  the  popular 
thing.  I  can’t  recall  which  of  our  supporters  in  the  Congress 
told  me  he  had  never  before  seen  a  bill  passed  in  the  House  that 
had  been  opposed  by  the  chairmen  of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  from  which  it  had  originated. 


Defeat  in  the  Senate,  1972 


But  we  got  it  through  the  House.  Time  was  short  for  getting  it 
through  the  Senate.  We  took  it  to  the  Senate  and  it  was  sponsored 
there  by  Senator  Tunney.  We  thought  we  might  have  a  better  chance 
in  the  Senate  than  in  the  House.  It  turned  out  not  to  be  that  way. 
Senator  [James  0.]  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  was  disposed  to  give  us  a  hearing  and  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote  but  we  were  getting  late  in  the  session — that  five  months 
that  Congressman  Donahue  had  cost  us  and  the  weeks  that  Congressman 
Celler  had  cost  us  by  refusing  to  allow  the  matter  to  come  to  a  vote 
were  now  catching  up  with  us.  We  had  some  opposition  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  as  well.  I  had  talked  to  people  on  the  staff 
of  Senator  [Philip  A.]  Hart  of  Michigan,  for  example.  Here  again, 

I  was  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  staff  people,  how  influ¬ 
ential  they  can  be  in  determining  what  a  senator’s  opinion  is  going 
to  be,  because  both  Senator  Hart  and  Senator  [Edward  M.  ]  Kennedy 
were  deeply  influenced  by  young  men  on  their  staff  who  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  opposition’s  point  of  view.  Senator  Eastland — well, 
let  me  go  back  one  step. 

Senator  [Mike]  Mansfield,  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  had 
decreed  that  because  of  the  lateness  in  the  session  no  controversial 
legislation  would  be  permitted  to  come  out  of  committee  and  be 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  for  the  rest  of  that  session.  This 
was  an  election  year.  Presidential  candidates  were  in  the  field 
and  Congress  was  getting  nervous,  wanting  to  go  home  and  campaign. 
Senator  Eastland,  a  very  astute  person,  appointed  an  ad  hoc  sub¬ 
committee  composed  of  Senators  Tunney  and  Kennedy  and  Senator 
[Roman  L. ]  Hruska  of  Nebraska.  Senator  Tunney,  because  he  was  the 
man  carrying  the  bill  in  the  committee;  Senator  Kennedy  because  he 
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was  a  major  force  on  the  Democratic  side;  Senator  Hruska,  because 
he  was  ranking  Republican  on  the  committee.  I'm  sure  that  what 
was  in  Senator  Eastland's  mind,  although  he  never  told  me  this, 
was  that  if  those  three  people  could  agree  on  this  legislation 
it  would  not  be  a  controversial  matter  within  the  committee,  and 
could  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  vote  under  the  Mansfield  rule. 

We  were  granted  a  hearing,  which  was  a  repetition  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  House.  We  had  our  vigorous  supporters,  our  vigor¬ 
ous  opponents.  At  the  completion  of  that  hearing  Senator  Kennedy 
said,  "We're  going  to  hold  the  record  open  for  seven  days,"  and  he 
left  to  go  on  the  campaign  trail  for  Senator  [George]  McGovern.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Senator  Kennedy  was  very  much  influenced,  as  I  say,  by 
a  young  man  on  his  staff  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  our  viewpoint. 

To  leave  the  record  open  for  seven  days,  in  view  of  all  the  testimony 
that  had  been  taken  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  was  a  delaying 
tactic.  I  could  go  through  a  lot  of  details  of  how  we  attempted  to 
reach  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  but  Senator  Kennedy,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  was  not  disposed  to  bring  the  matter  back  to 
the  full  committee.  Time  simply  ran  out  on  us. 

At  some  point  during  these  hearings  Senator  Kennedy  presented  a 
rather  hostile  list  of  questions  to  you,  didn't  he? 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gibson's  testimony  he  asked  whether  we 
would  be  willing  to  reply  to  a  series  of  questions.  These  were 
drafted  by  Tom  Sussman,  counsel  for  the  Senator's  subcommittee  (the 
young  man  I  referred  to  who  was  so  hostile).  When  we  received  the 
questions  we  found  that  they  were  not  designed  to  elicit  information 
but  rather  to  force  us  into  a  position  that  could  be  used  against 
us . 


Who  answered  the  questions  for  Cal  Can? 
Mainly  our  legal  counsel. 


Was  it  a  disappointment,  in  view  of  the  relationship  between  Senator 
Tunney  and  Senator  Kennedy,  that  Kennedy  was  in  opposition? 

Yss ,  frankly.  I  thought  that  because  of  their  close  association 
Senator  Tunney  might  have  more  influence.  I  know  that  he  spoke  with 
Senator  Kennedy.  I'm  sure  that  he  did  try  to  gain  his  support,  but 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  think  there  were  political  reasons.  I 
think  Senator  Kennedy,  number  one,  was  influenced  by  Tom  Sussman, 
who  I'm  sure  assured  him  that  this  was  simply  an  attempted  rip-off 
by  big  business,  that  type  of  thing.  Further,  and  this  is  conjecture 
on  my  part,  I  believe  that  he  felt  it  would  be  more  consistent  with 
his  liberal  image  if  he  went  along  with  the  Nader  supporters  and  the 
so-called  consumer  activists. 
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I?ve  been  told  that  everyone  was  disappointed  in  Senator  Tunney. 
Would  you  comment  on  that? 

The  only  thing  I’d  say  about  John  is  that  he  really  tried  to  help. 
Whether  somebody  else  could  have  been  more  effective,  I  don’t  know. 

How  did  Senator  Cranston  help  you? 

Senator  Cranston  was  fine.  He  testified  at  the  hearing.  That’s 
all  he  was  called  upon  to  do  because  the  thing  never  got  out  of 
committee.  He  was  thoroughly  in  support  of  us  and  made  a  very 
fine  statement  in  the  hearing. 

After  we  went  down  the  drain  in  that  session  we  put  in  a 
Senate  bill  in  the  next  session.  Senator  Tunney  was  the  author 
and  we  had,  I  felt,  a  very  good  selection  of  cosponsors,  both 
liberal  and  conservative,  both  Republican  and  Democrat.  We  did 
not  introduce  a  bill  again  in  the  House  because  our  friends  there 
said  to  try  to  get  it  through  the  Senate  first. 

Was  this  bill  identical  to  the  Sisk  bill  you  had  introduced  before? 

No.  It  was  on  behalf  only  of  seasonal  processors  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  was  the  only  bill  that  Senator  Tunney  felt  could 
get  out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  He  didn’t  feel  that  the 
bill  we  had  in  previously  which  included  all  claimants  could  pass. 

This  bill  had  cut  you  off  from  soft  drink  manufacturers,  but  it  kept 
you  in  the  same  class  with  other  businesses  in  canning,  and  didn’t 
differentiate  on  the  basis  of  being  a  cooperative? 

That’s  correct.  It  covered  only  seasonal  processors  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  who,  I  think  any  one  would  admit,  did  have  the  strongest 
argument  and  the  best  chance  of  getting  sympathy.  At  any  rate,  that 
was  the  bill  Senator  Tunney  was  willing  to  author. 

By  that  time  new  evidence  on  cyclamates  was  beginning  to 
become  available.  The  new  evidence  cast  very  grave  doubt  on 
whether  cyclamates  really  caused  cancer.  That  was  beginning  to 
work,  we  felt,  rather  in  our  favor  but  the  battle  really  was  on 
the  same  issues  as  before. 

We  took  the  bill  into  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  went 
through  a  period  again  of  education  with  various  members  of  the 
committee  and  it  was  the  feeling  within  the  Tunney  staff  that  only 
four  votes  on  that  committee  possibly  would  go  against  us.  When 
the  day  of  the  vote  came,  unfortunately,  Senator  [Marlow  W.]  Cook 
of  Kentucky  (who  had  assured  us  through  his  staff  that  he  was  not 
really  disturbed  by  this  legislation)  came  in  loaded  for  bear.  He 
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didn’t  like  the  bill  because,  as  I’ve  said,  it  included  only  the 
seasonal  processors  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Frankly,  we  thought 
the  soft  drink  people  recognized  the  difficulties  of  getting  the 
bill  out  of  the  committee  and  were  willing  to  wait  until  the  bill 
reached  the  Senate  floor  or  perhaps  even  passed  the  Senate  and  went 
over  to  the  House.  At  that  time,  they  might  make  an  effort  to  get 
themselves  included.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  had  no  obiec- 
tion. 

At  any  rate.  Senator  Cook  argued  vehemently  against  the  bill 
without  naming  the  soft  drink  people  as  his  primary  concern,  but 
expressing  the  thought  that  the  bill  should  be  opened  up  to  other 
claimants.  After  a  long  period  of  intense  debate,  one  of  the  staff 
members  of  the  committee  later  told  me.  Senator  Cook’s  argument  got 
to  some  other  people,  including  Senator  [Quentin  N.]  Burdick  of  North 
Dakota,  whom  we  had  counted  on  as  a  favorable  vote,  and  Senator 
[Strom]  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  indicated  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  bill.  They  apparently  began  to  regard  this  as  an 
opportunity  to  drape  some  of  their  own  constituents  onto  the  bill. 
Senator  Burdick  wanted  to  get  indemnification  in  some  case  that 
involved  some  sugar  beet  growers  in  his  state.  Senator  Thurmond 
said  that  he  had  some  apple  growers  in  his  state  who  ought  to  be  in¬ 
demnified  for  something  or  other,  I’m  not  quite  sure  what.  But 
Senator  Tunney  did  not  want  to  admit  amendment  to  the  bill.  He 
wanted  to  have  the  vote  up  or  down  on  the  bill  as  presented.  It 
wound  up  in  a  bitter  debate  in  which  finally  party  lines  began  to 
develop,  and  Senator  [John  L. ]  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  who  was  going 
to  vote  for  us,  had  to  leave  the  debate,  so  we  didn’t  get  his  vote. 
Senator  [Charles  McC.]  Mathias  of  Maryland,  who  had  said  he  was 
going  to  vote  for  us  (or  so  we  understood)  was  not  present  that  day. 
Four  votes  that  we  had  thought  were  favorable  left  us.  In  the  end 
we  lost  the  vote,  seven  to  five. 

Fighting  On  for  Indemnification 

Brienes : 

And  have  you  since  written  it  off  as  a  lost  cause? 

Schacht : 

Oh,  no.  I  haven’t  been  actively  working  on  the  cyclamate  thing 
since  that  adverse  vote  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  but  we 
were  not  going  to  take  that  as  the  last  word,  recognizing  that 
what  happened  there  had  really  not  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  had  developed  into  a  conflict  over 
what  special  interest  might  be  added  to  the  bill  or  not  added  to 
the  bill.  After  that  we  decided  that  if  Senator  Cook  and  the  others 
were  not  prepared  to  pass  on  a  bill  limited  to  simply  seasonal 
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processors  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  we’d  give  them  a  bill  like 
the  old  Sisk  bill  that  covered  all  claimants.  Senator  Cranston 
was  prepared  to  introduce  such  a  bill. 


Just  about  that  time  the  manufacturers  of  cyclamate,  speci¬ 
fically  Abbott  Laboratories,  which  had  been  analyzing  all  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  concerning  cyclamates  and  following  all  of  the  new 
research,  which  was  very  extensive,  made  their  move  on  the  basis 
of  this  new  evidence  to  get  cyclamates  reinstated.  They  put  in 
their  petition,  I  believe,  in  January  of  '74.  With  that,  our 
supporters  on  the  Hill  suggested  that  we  wait  and  see  what 
happened  to  the  petition.  I  recall  a  meeting  one  day  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  senators  and  one  member  of  the  House.  In 
effect  what  they  said  to  me  was,  "We're  prepared  to  see  if  we 
can  t  get  this  through  but  we  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  and 
see  what  Food  and  Drug  does  about  this  petition." 


Since  that  one  test  upon  which  the  cyclamate  ban  was  imposed, 
there  have  been  over  twenty  international  tests  which  have  pretty 
uniformly  absolved  cyclamates  of  responsibility  for  causing  cancer. 
So,  for  two  years,  until  recently,  we  waited  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  reach  a  decision.  I  will  say,  and  very  bluntly, 
that  the  commissioner  of  Food  and  Drug  [Dr.  Alexander  M.  Schmidt], 
tried  diligently  to  avoid  reaching  a  decision.  He  dragged  his  feet 
far  beyond  what  the  legal  limits  provide  for.  It  was  only  after  he 
was  led  to  understand  that  the  industry  was  not  going  to  give  up 
that  finally  the  commissioner  decided  on  what  for  him  was  the  best 
political  move  of  all.  That  was  to  get  the  responsibility  off  his 
back  and  ask  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  review  the  evidence. 
The  Institute  spent  most  of  last  year  reviewing  the  evidence,  even 
sent  a  team  overseas.  Dr.  Schmidt  finally  did  deliver  his  decision 
in  May  [1976].  He  made  his  own  decision.  He  overruled  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  own  Bureau  of  Foods,  which  was  to  permit  cyclamates 
to  come  back  on  the  market  in  at  least  a  limited  way  as  a  tabletop 
sweetner.  He  said  that  this  could  not  be  permitted. 

The  reaction  within  the  industry  has  been  extreme,  because 
the  decision  is  regarded  as  not  a  scientific  one  but  rather  one 
produced  by  political  and  public  relations  pressures.  I'm  speaking 
very  frankly  now,  but  I'm  telling  you  exactly  what  is  being  said  in 
the  industry.  The  Calorie  Control  Council  has  charged  publicly 
that  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Schmidt  for  his  decision  have  dis¬ 
torted  and  perverted  the  report  received  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  Speeches  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  questioning  the  decision  and  calling  for  public 
hearings  in  this  case.  So  it's  far  from  dead. 

So  you  still  have  two  aims  I  presume:  to  get  cyclamates  legalized 
again  and  to  pursue  your  indemnification.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
now? 
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We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see,  I  believe  our  next  step  is  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  disbelief  within  the  industry  at  the 
decision  as  rendered  and  to  ask  that  the  commissioner  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  complete  explanation  of  how  and  why  he  arrived 
at  this  decision.  I  believe  itfs  important  to  our  seeking  of 
indemnification.  Ifve  explained  that  whether  or  not  cyclamates 
are  cancer-causing  or  cause  other  health  problems  is  not  the  central 
issue  in  our  legislation.  But  it’s  an  emotional  issue  with  the 
Congress.  So  itfs  important  to  pursue  this.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  we  want  to  make  sure  that  the  final  decision — and  I  don't 
regard  the  present  one  as  the  final  decision — if  it  is  unfavorable 
to  us,  is  unfavorable  because  the  scientific  evidence  requires  that 
it  be  so,  and  not  because  the  commissioner  of  Food  and  Drug  is 
afraid  of  pressures  from  Congress  and  those  in  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment  who  are  opposed  to  the  return  of  cyclamates. 
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11 .  SUMMING  UP 


Political  Lessons  of  the  Cyclamate  Experience 


Looking  at  the  cyclamate  controversy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
your  own  education,  what  lessons  did  you  learn? 

It's  been  a  long,  terribly  difficult,  but  a  very  educational 
process  for  me.  I  learned,  for  one  thing,  that  although  we 
talk  about  this  being  a  government  of  laws,  it's  also  to  a 
very  marked  degree  a  government  of  people.  When  you  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  represent  your  interests  so  much  depends  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  feelings,  biases,  experiences,  relationships,  interests  of 
the  people  with  whom  you  go  to  talk.  I  discovered  early  in  the 
game  that  you  never  could  predict  what  the  reaction  was  going  to 
be  from  a  particular  person.  People  say,  "Oh,  obviously,  he'll  be 
with  us  or  obviously  he'll  be  against  us."  It’s  not  as  clear  cut 
as  that. 

What  accounts  for  the  unpredictability? 

There  are  two — well,  more  than  that  obviously — but  two  things  that 
I'll  mention.  One  is  the  attitude  of  the  staff  person  who  has 
this  particular  area  of  responsibility  and  is  relied  upon  by  the 
legislator  to  advise  him.  Another  is  the  attitude  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  legislator  himself.  Almost  always  there  are  helping  to 
determine  the  attitude  of  the  staff  person  or  the  legislator  things 
that  you  don't  know  anything  about.  You  come  in,  you  meet  someone 
who  perhaps  you've  never  met  before.  You  tell  your  story.  You  may 
not  come  out  of  that  office  with  the  result  that  you  expected. 

You  may  find  more  sympathy  for  your  point  of  view,  you  may  find 
less  than  you  expected. 

The  same  is  true  of  people  in  the  agencies,  the  so-called 
bureaucrats.  There,  I  think,  the  performance  is  a  little  more 
predictable,  but  not  always.  The  bureaucrat  is  to  be  viewed  as 
distinct,  really,  from  the  top  policy  makers.  There's  a  very  thin 
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layer  at  the  top  of  any  government  of  appointed  and  elected 
officials.  Then  there's  a  very  deep  layer  below  that  of  people 
in  the  civil  service  system,  the  people  who  stay.  And,  believe 
me,  their  attitudes  can  be  important  in  the  manner  in  which 
policy  is  implemented,  or  they  can  help  to  determine  the  speed  or 
lack  of  it  with  which  you  get  action. 

This  means  that  the  person  who  is  willing  to  work  in  the 
area  of  government  representation,  which  is  a  far  better  word 
than  lobbying,  has  to  spend  hours  and  days  and  weeks  and  months 
becoming ^acquainted  with  people  and  finding  out  how  they  think; 
how  they're  best  approached;  what  they  react  to.  There  isn't 
anything  mysterious  about  this  in  my  view  and  there's  nothing  under¬ 
handed.  I  think  I've  used  this  term  before — it's  pick  and  shovel 
work. 


The  experience  gained  in  dealing  with  the  cyclamate  issue 
has  been  extremely  valuable  to  us  [at  Cal  Can]  in  dealing  with 
subsequent  issues.  We  have  become,  I  believe,  reasonably  compe¬ 
tent  in  contacting  the  federal  government.  I  think  we've  done  the 
same  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  matters  such  as  wage  and  price  controls, 
when  many  difficult  problems  arose,  X  think  our  experience  stood  us 
in  good  stead.  And  there  have  been  a  great  many  others.  There's 
the  matter  of  foreign  trade.  I  am,  as  you  know,  on  two  of  the 
official  advisory  committees  to  the  negotiators  at  the  current 
Tokyo  Round.  This  grew  out  of  our  getting  back  to  Washington,  and 
once  establishing  ourselves  on  the  basis  of  cyclamate  experience  go¬ 
ing  ahead  and  trying  to  do  something  about  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
concerned  our  industry  and  us  individually  as  a  cooperative.  Frankly, 
before  cyclamates  we  really  hadn't  been  doing  a  great  deal.  Certainly 
not  very  effectively. 


Agriculture's  Political  Challenges  in  an  Urban  Nation 


What  do  you  think  are  the  long-range  prospects  for  agriculture's 
political  clout  in  the  state  and  in  Washington? 

I  think  it's  going  to  take  every  ounce  of  determination  and 
strength  that  agriculture  can  exert  to  maintain  its  place  and  make 
its  voice  heard.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  very  difficult  and  it's 
going  to  require  a  lot  of  effort.  It's  going  to  require  people  to 
spend  money,  not  only  on  political  contributions  but  on  the  salaries 
and  support  of  people  who  represent  agriculture.  They're  going  to 
really  have  to  get  into  this  ball  game  to  stay.  They're  going  to 
have  to  do  what  organized  labor  started  doing  years  ago.  I  don't 
want  to  denigrate  the  efforts  in  the  past,  but  representatives  of 
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agriculture  are  in  a  much  more  difficult  position  today.  They 
need  and  require  much  stronger  general  support  from  their  con- 
stituency  and  a  much  better  understanding  within  that  constituency 
of  the  difficulties  they  face.  I  think  a  great  many  agricultural 
people  still  can't  believe  that  real  changes  in  their  relative 
position  within  the  society  and  the  economy  have  taken  place. 

They're  still  living  in  the  past. 

Brienes : 

I  imagine  the  changes  you  are  talking  about  refer  mainly  to  the 
shift  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  society. 

Schacht: 

Yes,  and  the  changes  in  the  power  with  which  agriculture  could 
have  its  influence  felt  in  government.  In  recent  days,  I  suppose, 
the  twin  movements  of  consumerism  and  environmentalism  were  the  things 
that  brought  this  to  agriculture's  attention  more  than  anything  else. 

Brienes : 

You  see  those  as  urban  threats? 

Schacht: 

I  see  them  as  movements  that  represent  very  important,  irreversable 
trends  of  thought  within  the  country.  I  think  the  country  is  set 
on  a  course  in  which  the  consumer's  interest  will  be  better  repre¬ 
sented  than  in  the  past.  There  is  going  to  be  much  more  attention 
paid  to  the  environment.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  either;  they're 
both  very  beneficial.  But  I  think  there  have  been  exaggerations, 
misrepresentations,  abuses,  examples  of  trying  to  go  too  far  too 
fast  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  people  and  the  economy. 

The  economic  difficulties  we  have  had  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  have  focused  attention  on  the  environmental  movement  the 
fact  that  jobs  were  important,  too,  as  people  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  Another  thing  we've  found  is  that  there  simply  is  not  the 
technology  available  to  do  some  things  that  the  laws  Congress  has 
passed  and  those  appointed  to  administer  them  have  said  we  had  to 
do  within  certain  time  frames.  It  simply  cannot  be  done.  There 
is  neither  the  capital  nor  the  technology.  So  I  think  there  is  a 
blunting  of  the  drive  and  perhaps  a  redirection.  I  think  we're 
going  to  get  more  sanity  into  the  consumerist  movement. 

The  Nader  forces'  influence  has  waned,  for  example,  as  they've 
become  involved  in  a  great  many  things,  and  been  caught  out  a  few 
times  not  being  completely  accurate  in  their  statements,  and  some 
of  the  old  sheen  has  worn  off,  I  believe.  One  thing  they  did  was 
to  attempt  to  put  severe  pressure  upon  every  member  of  the  Congress 
by  publishing  that  celebrated  report  two  or  three  years  ago  on 
their  voting  records  and  backgrounds.  This  had  never  been  done 
before.  Many  members  of  Congress  resented  this.  I  don't  think 
anyone  would  deny  what  it  was  intended  to  do:  reward  their  friends, 
and  punish  their  enemies.  I  remember  Charlie  Gubser,  whom  they 
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[unsuccessfully]  attempted  to  defeat  in  his  district  because  he 
had  been  a  strong  supporter  of  ours,  told  me  that  he  found  some 
thirty  or  forty  inaccuracies  in  the  report  on  him.  It  was  a  blister¬ 
ing  report. 

Certainly  environmentalism  and  consumerism  are  part  of  the 
fabric  of  our  society  now.  They  are  going  to  continue  and,  basically, 
I  think  they're  both  good. 

But  there  has  been  a  strong  need  for  those  people  who  have 
been  attacked  by  the  vigorous  exponents  of  environmentalism  and 
consumerism  to  present  their  own  case  to  the  public.  For  a  long 
time  business,  industry,  and  agriculture  didn't  feel  that  was  too 
important.  Their  first  reaction  was  to  say,  "Don't  get  involved 
w-*-th  those  people.  They'll  go  away  if  we  don't  respond  to  them." 
Obviously  this  was  not  true.  I  never  did  think  it  was  true.  And 
we  are  seeing  business  and  industry  and  agriculture  suddenly  realiz¬ 
ing  how  much  public  confidence  and  esteem  they  have  lost,  gearing 
themselves  for  an  intense  effort  to  regain  the  public  confidence 
that  they  once  enjoyed. 

Where  else  have  you  seen  urban  concerns  at  work  on  the  interests 
of  agriculture? 

Well,  you  can  see  this  mirrored  in  the  tremendous  change  that's 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  its  early  days.  The  Yearbooks  have  chronicled  this.  The 
Yearbooks  back  before  World  War  I,  I'm  sure  you  know,  were  strictly 
devoted  to  practical  agricultural  problems.  The  difference  between 
the  Yearbooks  then  and  the  Yearbooks  today  is  so  striking  and  it 
parallels  a  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  the  department. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  no  longer  the  farmer's  department. 

Now  the  Yearbook  talks  about  backpacking  and  how  to  go  camping! 

A  few  years  ago  when  Cliff  Hardin  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
he  asked  me  to  discuss  with  him  whether  I  would  come  to  Washington 
and  be  the  director  of  communications  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  spent  an  hour  with  him  discussing  it,  but  I  don't  think  I  • 
ever  really  had  any  intention  of  doing  it— not  at  my  age,  not  with 
my  situation  here.  Anyway,  I  wrote  to  Claude  Gifford,  who  took  that 
job,  and  said  I  didn't  see  how  in  the  world  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  justify  spending  taxpayers'  money  on  a  hard-cover, 
slick  paper  book  which  advised  someone  on  how  to  buy  backpacking 
equipment  or  how  to  fix  the  plumbing. 

If  we  were  still  a  society  like  we  were  before  World  War  I,  with 
the  majority  of  our  people  living  on  the  farm,  we  wouldn't  have  the 
same  emphasis  in  the  USDA  Yearbook  that  we  do  today.  We'd  have  the 
emphasis  we  used  to  have.  But  as  the  great  migration  to  the  cities 
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took  place  and  we  changed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  society, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  to  be  drawn  into  more  and 
more  programs  that  really  were  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  or  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety,  than 
they  were  devoted  to  development  of  agricultural  production 
techniques  and  so  on.  There's  more  money  spent  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  food  stamps  than  on  farm  programs.  This  has 
accelerated  under  the  Nixon  administration,  and  particularly  under 
Secretary  [Earl]  Butz,  not  because  Mr.  Butz  would  like  to  see  it 
go  this  way,  but  because  this  happens  to  coincide  with  a  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  consumer  pressures  have  become  greater.  There's  been 
more  attention  by  the  body  politic  to  social  issues — which  means 
expanded  food  stamp  programs,  expanded  school  lunch  programs, 
expanded  programs  for  needy  families,  and  all  this  type  of  thing. 

Meanwhile,  too,  you've  had  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  the  Congress,  which  controls  the  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Congress  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  there's  more  money  in  the  USDA's  budget  for  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  than  for  farm  programs.  So  there's  been  a  long  transition 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  changed. 
I  don  t  say  that  they  abandoned  the  old  emphasis.  These  new  emphases 
have  come  along  and  overpowered  the  old  ones. 

This  is  why  Butz  now  is  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  what  he 
calls  the  welfare  programs.  You  know,  he  thinks  a  lot  of  these 
things  ought  to  be  over  in  HEW  because  I  think  he  sees — I  know  he 
sees— —that  what  used  to  be  just  the  tail  on  the  dog  is  now  beginning 
to  wag  the  dog.  It's  been  a  very  interesting  transition.  It's 
simply  a  mirror  of  what's  been  happening  in  our  society. 


Observations  on  Forty  Years  of  California  Agriculture  and  the 

Agricultural  Contributions  of  the  University  of  California 


Let  me  take  you  back  to  California.  You've  been  watching  agricul¬ 
ture  here  for  forty  years. 

There  are  some  observations  I'd  like  to  mention.  Things  that  have 
struck  me  particularly  over  the  years. 

To  begin  with  (laughter)  California  always  thinks  of  itself 
as  different,  and  to  a  very  large  degree  it  is:  it's  unique  within 
the  United  States.  I  think  it's  unique  in  the  world  in  variety  of 
climatic  conditions  and  variety  of  products.  But  beyond  that,  we 
seem  to  have  an  agriculture  where  new  techniques  spring  up,  where 
people  constantly  seem  to  be  out  in  the  forefront  of  things 
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agriculturally.  The  development  of  marketing  cooperatives  blossomed 
earlier  here  in  California  and  has  developed  to  a  greater  degree. 

It's  a  very  dynamic,  constantly  changing,  shifting  kind  of  an 
industry  and  immensely  interesting.  I've  found  that  if  you're 
looking  for  action,  there  is  always  something  going  on  in  California. 

Much  of  this  is  rooted  in  the  research  and  the  extension  work 
performed  by  the  University  of  California.  I've  mentioned  the 
development  of  irrigated  pasture,  which  has  been  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  the  handling  of  livestock  in  this  state  and  in 
the  West.  There  has  been  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  on  improv¬ 
ing  range  land,  developing  methods  of  fertilization  and  mixtures 
of  plants  that  would  improve  the  soil,  which  in  the  foothills  is 
often  poor.  The  development,  for  example,  of  clovers  that  could 
be  seeded  with  native  grasses.  That  sort  of  thing  has  added 

and  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  range  here  in 
California  and  has  increased  the  production  of  livestock  and  thereby 
of  meat  and  wool  off  those  ranges.  I  couldn't  begin  to  estimate  the 
value  of  that.  That  s  been  done  by  dedicated  people  in  research 
cooperating  with  aggressive  ranchers  in  a  fine  example  of  synergism. 
When  you  put  those  two  things  together,  the  University  working  with 
interested,  intelligent,  and  aggressive  ranchers,  you  get  a  result 
really  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  two. 


This  whole  thing  of  crossbreeding  commercial  cattle.  Everybody 
is  crossbreeding  now.  Years  ago  they  had  an  attachment  to  purebred 
breeding.  But  with  the  help  of  research  commercial  cattlemen  are 
now  almost  universally  crossbreeding  to  get  what  they  call  "hybrid 
vigor  in  these  animals  and  get  a  faster  gaining,  cheaper  gaining, 
more  efficient  producer  of  beef. 

The  growth  of  the  canning  tomato  business  is  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  stories  in  California  agriculture.  It  started  at  Davis. 

It  was  here  that  the  prototypes  were  developed  for  the  mechanical 
tomato  harvester.  It  was  here  that  the  varieties  suited  to  mechanical 
harvesting  were  developed.  Then  came  the  collaboration  with  inter¬ 
ested  growers  such  as  Les  Heringer,  one  of  my  good  friends,  and  with 
Ernie  Blackwelder  in  Rio  Vista,  who  manufactured  the  first  harvesters. 
This  demanded  a  complete  change  in  cultural  practices.  It  wasn't 
just  a  matter  of  coming  in  with  a  new  machine.  A  great  many  changes 
had  to  be  made.  Today  California  produces  some  85  percent  of  all 
the  canning  tomatoes  in  the  United  States.  I'm  quite  confident  that 
had  the  mechanical  harvesting  process  not  been  made  to  work  here, 
that  the  canning  tomato  industry  would,  to  a  large  degree,  have  fled 
this  state  because  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  hand  labor,  and 
the  cost  of  it.  So  there's  been  preservation  of  a  very  important 
industry  which  has  meant  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  this 
state. 
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Another  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  me  has  been  develop¬ 
ment  of  precision  planting  of  things  like  vegetables  and  sugar 
beets.  Through  the  development  of  these  planters  you  now  can  give 
them  much  more  precise  and  advantageous  spacing  than  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  before.  This  is  one  of  the  unsung  developments  people 
don  t  hear  very  much  about.  But  in  the  development  of  efficiency 
in  production  it  has  been  exceedingly  important. 

Everyone  these  days  takes  for  granted  the  highly  developed 
California  wine  industry.  Looking  back  over  the  years,  you  can  see 
that  itTs  taken  a  long  time  to  develop  this  since  prohibition.  The 
technical  side  of  wine  production  has  improved  so  much  in  California, 
getting  away  from  some  of  the  old  traditional  processes  which  were 
not  as  good  as  we1  re  able  to  do  now.  The  control  of  temperature, 
for  example,  in  the  fermentation  of  wines.  The  latest  thing  per¬ 
haps  is  the  crushing  of  the  grapes  right  in  the  field  as  they  are 
taken  off  the  vine  and  then  taking  the  juice  in  refrigerated  tank 
trucks  into  the  winery.  Some  of  our  good  friends  in  the  wine  indus¬ 
try  say  that  is  yielding  them  great  dividends  in  quality.  You  know, 
this  is  far  from  the  old  image  of  making  wine  by  crushing  grapes  with 
your  feet  (laughter)  in  barrels.  This  has  become  a  highly  precise, 
scientific  industry. 

Are  the  California  vintners  worried  about  competition  at  all? 

Yes,  there  has  been  planting  of  wine  grapes  all  across  the  country. 

The  state  of  Washington,  for  example,  has  planted  extensively. 

They  claim  the  cool  climate  there  will  allow  them  to  produce  premium 
wine  grapes.  There  is  a  move  toward  hybrids  which  are  apparently 
going  to  give  producers  in  the  eastern  United  States  a  better  grape 
to  use.  I  was  recently  in  Missouri  and  saw  a  sign  for  the  old  Mount 
Pleasant  Winery.  I  remembered  it  from  my  friend,  Leon  Adams’s, 
book.  Wines  of  America.  I  stopped  and  tasted  wines  there.  This  is 
a  very  progressive  little  place.  They’re  trying  to  use  the  French 
hybrids  and  so  on.  But  I  must  be  frank.  I  only  found  one  wine  in 
a  class  with  California  wines,  and  it  would  not  measure  up  to  our 
best  by  any  means.  But  give  them  all  credit.  They’re  all  trying 
to  improve.  I  suppose  we  shouldn’t  be  too  snobbish  out  here  in 
California.  After  all,  the  best  wine  is  the  one  you  happen  to  like 
the  best!  But  we  don’t  yet  have  rivals  that  can  match  California’s 
wine  industry. 

The  University  again  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this:  Winkler’s 
research  on  the  climatic  regions  for  production  of  wine  grapes  and 
Harold  Olmo’s  breeding  work  that’s  produced,  I  understand,  a  brand- 
new  and  recently  released  wine  grape  to  go  along  with  two  others 
released  earlier;  the  technical  improvements  and  the  appreciation 
of  wine  brought  about  by  Maynard  Amerine’s  great  work  on  the  Davis 
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campus  all  this  has  brought  the  rebirth  of  a  traditional  California 
industry  and  its  making  into  something  far  superior  to  what  was  here 
earlier. 

We  ve  had  so  many  great  technical  and  scientific  minds  involved 
in  the  University's  agricultural  research  program,  so  many  people 
who  made  an  enormous  contribution  in  this  basic  industry  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  think  that's  the  thing  we  can  look  back  on  with  real  pride 
and  with  a  sense  that  there's  been  a  real  accomplishment.  If  we  were 
operating  with  the  same  technology  that  we  had  fifty  years  ago, 
believe  me,  food  prices  would  be  a  great  deal  higher  than  they  are. 

Another  area  in  which  the  University  has  made  a  great  contri¬ 
bution  is  pest  control.  We've  seen  the  development  of  biological 
control.  One  of  the  first  stories  I  covered  for  the  University  in 
the  1930s  was  a  striking  example  of  biological  control.  This  was 
the  development  of  a  control  for  the  so-called  Klamath  weed.  Here 
was  a  case  in  which  it  was  a  weed,  not  an  insect  pest,  which  was  to 
be  controlled.  Klamath  weed,  or  St.  John's  wort,  had  been  spreading 
over  Northern  California.  Once  it  got  into  pastures  and  range  lands 
it  quickly  took  over.  It  had  become  a  great  problem.  There  were 
laborious  means  of  eradicating  it  with  chemicals,  but  these  weren’t 
working  too  well  and  they  were  expensive.  The  University  found  in 
Australia  a  beetle  which  confined  its  munching  to  the  Klamath  weed, 
brought  it  back  and  tested  it  to  make  sure  that  once  released  it 
wasn't  going  to  start  eating  everything  else  in  sight.  It  was  so 
specialized  that  it  fed  only  on  this  particular  plant.  After  the 
first  colonies  were  released  up  in  Humboldt  County,  out  near  Fort 
Seward,  and  had  been  given  some  time  to  develop,  then  Extension 
Service  announced  a  field  day. 

I  went  up  with  Harold  Ellis  to  see  it  and  I  remember  Bed  Madson 
was  there.  In  fact,  I  think  I  have  a  picture  of  the  three  of  us 
together  at  that  event.  A  caravan  of  cars  filled  with  ranchers 
went  out  to  this  particular  pasture.  These  beetles  were  hanging  on 
the  Klamath  weed  plants  like  grapes  on  a  vine.  They'd  already  made 
great  headway  in  eradicating  the  infestation  of  this  particular 
field.  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  colonization  of  these  beetles  in 
the  infested  areas  around  the  state,  Klamath  weed  is  no  longer  a 
problem. 

Of  course,  since  then  biological  control  has  been  developed  and 
applied  on  a  wide  variety  of  insect  pests  and  other  weed  pests.  It's 
no  doubt  going  to  become  more  and  more  important.  Right  now  it  isn't, 
as  some  of  its  enthusiasts  are  wont  to  claim,  practically  ready  to 
take  over.  But  it's  a  very  important  weapon  and  certainly  we  ought 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  develop  it. 
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The  whole  concept  of  what  we  call  integrated  pest  control 
developed  here  at  the  University  of  California.  This  is  the  process 
of  putting  together  all  the  various  techniques  that  can  be  valuable 
in  meeting  an  insect  problem  and  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  you 
minimize  the  expense  and  minimize  the  use  of  chemicals.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  can  be  very  proud  of  the  work  that  it  has  done  in  entomology, 
generally,  over  the  years  and  particularly  in  this  integrated  pest 
control  area. 


You've  made  a  number  of  comments  about  the  environmentalist  attacks 
on  pesticides.  Did  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that? 

No.  I  think  I've  expressed  myself  adequately  on  that  point. 

One  of  the  things  that's  happened  over  the  years,  and  industry 
has  much  to  take  credit  for  in  this  direction,  too,  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  pesticides  and  fungicides.  Ones  that  are  more  precise, 
®ore  effective,  less  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  less  injurious  or 
dangerous.  I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  traveling 
in  The  Ukraine,  which  is  a  famous  farming  section,  going  by  a  pear 
orchard,  and  I  asked  our  guide  if  we  couldn't  pull  in  and  see  what 
those  men  were  doing.  This  was  in  1967  or  '68.  And  lo  and  behold 
they  were  mixing  spray  in  a  barrel  with  a  stick,  and  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  old  bluestone  that  for  many  years  was  a  stand-by 
in  California.  We  long  since  progressed  beyond  the  bluestone  stage. 
It  was  kind  of  a  shock  to  me  to  see  the  same  old  substance  being 
used  and  being  prepared  in  what  to  us  was  a  primitive  fashion. 

We've  seen  some  individual  industries  grow  amazingly,  again 
with  the  help  of  research.  One  I  think  of  is  the  strawberry  indus¬ 
try.  The  new  varieties  produced  by  the  University  have  been  so 
helpful.  Now  we  have  strawberries  being  harvested  in  this  state 
practically  eleven  months  of  the  year.  Years  ago  it  used  to  be 
perhaps  three  or  four  months.  So  it's  more  than  doubled  the  period 
of  harvest  and  made  California  the  dominant  strawberry  state. 

Is  there  a  center  for  this  production,  or  is  it  pretty  widespread? 

It  runs  down  the  coast.  The  Monterey  County  area  has  been  very 
important.  You  get  down  in  the  South  Coast — the  Oxnard  plain  and 
on  down  to  Orange  County  and  all  the  way  to  San  Diego.  When  you 
have  an  eleven-month  industry,  why,  of  course  you're  going  to  have 
a  spread  throughout  the  state  because  of  the  climatic  conditions. 

So  many  new  crops  have  come  into  California  over  the  years. 

We  grow  a  lot  of  field  corn  now,  for  example;  used  to  grow  very 
little.  We're  becoming  a  great  producer  of  pistachio  nuts.  Up  to 
about  ten  years  ago,  I  don't  believe  I  ever  seriously  heard  of  anyone 
growing  pistachio  nuts. 
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They  come  from  Iran,  don't  they? 

Yes,  they're  produced  in  the  Near  East.  That's  where  the  tree 
originated  but  if  what  I'm  told  is  correct,  once  all  the  pistachio 
trees  planted  in  this  state  come  into  bearing,  California  alone 
will  be  able  to  produce  more  pistachios  than  the  world  market 
presently  might  be  expected  to  absorb. 

Safflower  has  come  in  as  an  oil  seed,  planted  very  extensively 
in  our  interior  valley.  Safflower  meal  is  valuable  as  a  feed  for 
livestock  and  poultry.  The  oil  is  used  in  human  food.  It  is  low 
in  cholesterol. 


The  kiwi  fruit  really  is  the  old  Chinese  gooseberry,  but  was 
renamed  by  the  New  Zealanders.  They  wanted  to  export  them  to  this 
country,  hooked  up  with  an  enterprising  produce  saleswoman  named 
Frieda  Kaplan  in  Los  Angeles  and  out  of  that  whole  thing  came  this 
new  name  for  the  Chinese  gooseberry.  Trader  Vic  was  one  of  the  first 
to  use  kiwis.  You've  had  them,  I'm  sure. 

I've  never  tried  it. 

No?  Well,  it's  a  very  unattractive  looking  fruit.  It  has  a  kind 
of  furry  brown  outside  but  a  dark  green  flesh  with  tiny  black  seeds. 
It  has  a  very  delicate  flavor.  Excellent  in  salads.  That's  how 
Trader  Vic  first  started  using  it.  Kiwi  fruit  has  had  quite  a 
promotion  and  quite  a  number  of  acres  have  gone  in.  They  produce 
prodigiously.  It  is  a  very  interesting  specialty  crop. 

In  mechanization  we've  seen  so  many  gains.  I  mentioned  the 
way  we  handle  tomatoes  now  in  the  harvest.  Now  we  shake  walnuts 
and  almonds  and  prunes  to  get  them  off  the  tree  at  harvest  time. 

No  more  handpicking  there.  This  is  getting  into  peaches  now,  too, 
incidentally,  and  other  soft  fruits.  This  year  a  lot  of  cling 
peaches,  for  example,  will  be  mechanically  harvested.  UC  has  been 
very  closely  associated  with  all  these  developments  over  the  years. 

In  some  cases  ingenious  and  creative  private  industry  or  private 
individuals  have  helped  a  great  deal  but  the  University  always  had 
its  hand  in. 

We  even  do  automatic  pruning  now  through  pneumatic  devices. 

We've  mechanized  the  grain  and  hay  operations  to  almost  the  nth 
degree.  No  more  laborious  hand  labor  at  haying  time,  you  know, 
when  we  have  mechanical  balers.  Rice  is  practically  100  percent 
mechanized  now  from  the  planting  clear  on  through  the  harvest. 

We're  even  seeing  the  development  of  mechanized  harvest  in  grapes, 
at  least  for  raisin  grapes.  The  machines  will  not  only  cut  off 
the  grapes  but  even  turn  the  papers  on  which  they're  rolled  out  in 
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the  vineyards  to  dry.  We've  got  the  rubber  roller  threshers  in 
our  extensive  bean  industry. 

So  we've  seen  many,  many  changes  over  the  some  forty  years 
that  I  ve  been  involved  with  this  industry.  And  it  never  seems 
to  stop.  There  is  always  some  new  challenge;  something  new  being 
done;  always  someone  coming  forth  with  an  advancement  and  that's 
what  makes  it  all  so  exciting  and  so  interesting. 


The  Future:  Family  Farms  or  Corporative  Enterprises? 


What  about  the  problems  we  are  facing  now,  or  that  we  are  going 
to  face  in  the  future? 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  agriculture  now  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  young  people  into  it.  It's  become  such  a  mechanized, 
technical,  capital-intensive  type  of  industry,  takes  such  a  large 
investment  of  capital,  that  there  is  a  saying  in  agriculture  that 
unless  you  inherit  it  or  marry  it,  it's  almost  impossible  to  get 
into  it.  At  the  same  time  we  see  the  average  age  of  our  farmers 
rising.  The  average  age  of  farmers  in  this  country  is  over  fifty. 
Where  are  the  young  people  going  to  come  from  to  pick  up  and  carry 
on?  This  is  something  to  be  concerned  about.  I  don't  have  the 
answers,  but  it's  something  that  our  best  minds  ought  to  be  giving 
thought  to. 

Another  thing  is  that  many  younger  people  feel  there's  some¬ 
thing  about  agriculture  being  a  business  that  is  not  socially 
desirable,  and  they  become  involved  in  this  controversy  about  saving 
the  family  farm. 

Do  you  have  any  sense  of  nostalgia,  yourself,  for  that  little 
self-sufficient  farmer  on  his  family  farm? 

I  think  a  lot  of  social  values  are  involved  in  keeping  a  strong 
family  farm  system,  but  why  do  you  put  in  the  word  "little"? 

We're  not  talking  about  people  trying  to  make  a  living  on  five 
acres.  I'm  afraid  a  lot  of  people  talking  about  the  family  farm 
look  back  to  that  kind  of  an  existence.  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
feel  emotionally  when  they  read  about  the  family  farm  without 
really  understanding  what  the  family  farm  is  today,  as  opposed  to 
what  it  used  to  be.  They  are  carrying  with  them  an  old  nostalgic 
vision  of  a  group  of  sturdy  peasants,  largely  self-sufficient, 
growing  their  own  food,  and  they  feel  this  would  be  a  great  thing 
to  have  as  opposed  to  being  a  farmer  who  is  on  good  terms  with  his 
banker  and  can  take  his  family  on  a  vacation  to  Hawaii. 
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Schacht: 


Why  shouldn’t  he  be  able  to?  I  don’t  have  a  damn  bit  of 
nostalgia  for  the  small,  struggling  farmer  because  I’ve  seen  too 
many  of  those:  people  undercapitalized,  not  possessing  enough 
resources,  just  scraping  by,  always  in  debt,  not  able  to  provide 
things  for  their  families  that  they’d  like  to.  I’m  not  nostalgic 
for  that  a  damn  bit.  But  I  am  nostalgic  for  the  farm  family  that 
has  a  large  enough  unit,  that  can  determine  its  own  destiny,  that 
can  educate  the  children  and  clothe  them  properly  and  give  them 
advantages.  Yes,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  nurture;  that’s  important 
to  us. 

A  lot  of  people,  I’m  afraid,  are  beginning  to  get  the  idea  that 
big  corporations  are  taking  over  agriculture.  Far,  far  from  it. 

The  family  farm  today  is  the  backbone  of  commercial  agriculture 
and  food  production  in  the  United  States.  But  the  family  farm  of 
today  is  a  bigger,  better  managed  more  highly  capitalized  operation. 
It’s  not  self-sufficient.  The  farm  manager  in  today’s  family  farm, 
the  head  of  the  family,  doesn’t  have  time  to  devote  to  keeping  a 
few  cows  and  keeping  a  few  chickens  and  raising  a  backyard  garden 
and  so  on.  Now,  don’t  mistake,  there  are  a  lot  of  farmers  who  still 
do  that  type  of  thing,  but  to  some  extent  far  fewer  than  there  used 
to  be  and  far  fewer  in  California  than  in  a  lot  of  other  states. 

California  agriculture  under  economic  pressure  has  become 
more  and  more  specialized  over  the  years.  It  takes  all  the  manage¬ 
ment  skill,  all  the  time  and  energy  a  man  has,  to  run  that  farm  as 
a  business.  If  he’s  in  the  row  crop  business  or  if  he’s  a  fruit 
grower,  he  doesn’t  have  time  to  raise  a  couple  of  hogs  and  milk  six 
cows  morning  and  evening.  He  buys  his  milk  at  the  grocery  store 
like  everybody  else. 

But  if  large-scale  corporate  farming  was  really  more  efficient  and 
the  food  could  be  produced  cheaper  that  way,  what  then? 

I’d  be  willing  to  put  up  with  a  little  inefficiency  in  that  regard. 

And  of  course,  the  fact  is  that  the  most  efficient  food  producing 
mechanism  ijs  the  family  farm  that  is  large  enough  to  be  a  commer¬ 
cially  viable  unit.  That’s  where  the  best  job  is  done.  What  we  call 
the  economies  of  scale — the  economist’s  term  for  the  efficiency  you’re 
able  to  achieve  through  growing — probably  reach  their  highest  point 
in  the  farm  that  can  be  managed  by  the  family  itself.  This  may  mean 
various  combinations  of  people  in  a  family,  but  it’s  not  a  huge 
corporate-owned  operation  such  as  the  large  acreages  owned  by 
Southern  Pacific  or  Superior  Oil  Company  or  this  type  of  thing. 
Conglomerates  did  come  in  to  some  extent  and  for  a  while  there  was 
a  growing  feeling  that  because  they  could  apply  hired  management  and 
shift  resources  between  various  enterprises  more  easily,  they  were 
inevitably  going  to  take  over.  They  haven’t  taken  over  and  I  don’t 
believe  I  ever  thought  that  they  would.  I  don’t  think  so  today. 
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Schacht : 

When  we  talk  about  preserving  the  family  farm,  I'm  in  favor  of 
that.  It's  a  strong  social  force  and  I  would  never  like  to  see 
the  day  when  agriculture  was  really  dominated  by  large  absentee 
corporations. 

The  Future:  Public  Utility  or  Competitive  Market? 

Schacht : 

But  there fs  a  growing  interest,  a  philosophical  examination  of 
the  proposition  that  eventually  agriculture  should  become  a  public 
utility. 

Brienes : 

What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  a  public  utility? 

Schacht : 

I  mean  agriculture  being  handled  exactly  as  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
is  handled. 

Brienes : 

That  is,  guaranteed  a  return? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  guaranteed  a  small  return  determined  by  a  politically  appointed 
or  elected  body.  The  excuse  would  be  that  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  majority. 

Brienes : 

If  a  public  utility  has  a  protected  market,  guaranteed  profit,  why 
would  the  American  farmer  object? 

Schacht: 

Number  one,  because  while  you  may  be  protected  as  a  utility,  you're 
also  controlled.  Farmers  by  and  large  are  pretty  independent;  I 
think  they  want  the  opportunity  to  do  better  for  themselves  if 
they're  able  to.  I  think  it  would  take  the  edge  off  the  drive 
toward  progress  and  abundance  in  agriculture.  From  the  farmer's 
standpoint,  I  think  he  would  not  like  to  see  it  happen  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  would  find  himself  at  the  mercy,  in  effect,  of  a  body 
appointed  or  elected  by  other  people.  While  you  might  speak  of 
protection,  you'd  also  find  that  his  opportunities  would  be  limited. 
I  think  it  would  be  disastrous.  Maybe  that's  too  strong  a  word, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  that  traditional  competitive 
drive  and  will  to  produce  that  has  characterized  agriculture.  I 
wouldn't  look  forward  to  that  happening — but  it's  something  that 
may  be  in  the  wind. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  at  least,  I  made  a  speech  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Yolo  County  Farm  Bureau  in  Woodland  where  I 
threw  out  this  idea  of  agriculture  being  made  a  public  utility  some¬ 
day.  I'm  sure  no  one  in  the  audience  that  night  took  that  very 
seriously.  Now  you  see  what's  happening.  It  shows  you  how  things 
change  over  the  years. 
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Brienes : 

How  about  going  beyond  treating  agriculture  as  a  public  utility  and 
simply  nationalizing  the  whole  enterprise?  What  are  the  prospects 
for  that? 

Schacht : 

I  donft  think  that  is  in  the  works  at  the  present  time.  Certainly 
not.  I  think  in  fact  the  trend  the  last  few  years  has  been  in  the 
other  direction.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline  under  the  last 
two  administrations  in  the  degree  of  control  and  the  degree  of 
involvement  of  government  in  agriculture.  You  don’t  find  people 
talking  about  nationalization,  but  it's  interesting  that  fifteen 
years  ago  I  didn’t  hear  anyone  talking  about  making  agriculture  a 
public  utility  which  would  be  completely  changing  its  traditional 
character,  and  today  I  do  find  people  talking  about  it. 

Brienes : 

I  know  itfs  not  true  as  much  in  California  as  elsewhere  but  until 
recent  years  many  farmers  in  this  country  had  come  to  rely  on  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  in  terms  of  farm  benefits  and  other  programs. 

Isn’t  there  a  price  that  has  to  be  paid  if  he’s  going  to  be  asking 
the  government  to  give  him  something? 

Schacht: 

Yes,  and  I  don’t  think  anyone  really  argues  that. 

Brienes : 

What  is  the  price  he  should  have  to  expect  to  pay? 

Schacht: 

What  he’s  had  to  pay  for  it  in  the  past  is  a  limitation  upon  his 
right  to  produce  in  return  for  price  supports.  He’s  been  subjected 
to  acreage  limitations,  marketing  limitations  and  so  on.  You  can’t 
ask  the  government  to  write  a  blank  check  and  I  don’t  think  agri¬ 
culture  expects  that.  You  can’t  expect  the  government  to  guarantee 
you  a  high  price  and  at  the  same  time  turn  you  loose  to  produce  all 
you  possibly  can.  The  bargain  struck  was  that  the  government  would 
support  the  farmer  but  he  would  have  to  limit  his  production. 

Brienes : 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  big  step  was  taken  towards  making  agriculture 
a  public  utility  once  any  sort  of  support  program  is  tied  into 
controls  on  what  the  farmer  can  do  with  his  land.  That’s  a  big 
step  in  that  direction. 

Schacht: 

There’s  a  similarity.  However,  the  public  utility  exercises 
control  over  what  can  be  charged  for  the  service  or  the  product. 

In  the  case  of  the  government  it  was  support  not  allowing  you  to  fall 
below  a  certain  level;  in  the  case  of  the  public  utility  there  is  a 
lid  placed  on  top  of  you,  and  the  ceiling  is  what  this  body  elected 
or  appointed  indirectly  by  the  ultimate  customers  is  willing  to  let 
you  charge.  In  the  farm  programs  there  was  never  anything  of  that 
nature.  If  you  were  able  to  get  a  higher  price  than  the  support 
price  this  was  fine  with  government  because  they  didn’t  have  to  step 
in. 
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The  Future:  Farmer  Cooperatives 


The  last  thing  I  want  to  mention  is  the  future  of  farmer  coopera¬ 
tives.  Ifm  deeply  involved  in  this,  having  been  familiar  with 
them  for  years  and  now  having  worked  for  one  for  over  ten  years. 

Farmer-owned  cooperatives  are  a  great  bulwark  of  strength 
for  the  small  and  medium-sized  farmer,  the  so-called  family 
farmer.  I  think  it’s  in  the  best  national  interest  to  protect  and 
preserve  agricultural  cooperatives.  Right  now  there  is  a  strong 
movement  against  them  fueled  by  indiscretions  of  a  couple  of  the 
large  dairy  cooperatives  which  indulged  in  predatory  trade  practices 
and  illegal  political  contributions.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  move 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
carve  out  more  authority  for  themselves  where  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  traditionally  been  the  overseeing  agency.  It!s  also 
aroused  some  national  consumer  advocates  who  are  quick  to  cry  that 
monopoly  power  is  being  exerted.  It’s  given  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  always  been  anticooperative  because  they  are  competitive 
with  cooperatives  in  the  marketplace,  and  who  have  long  sought 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  and  other  statutes  that  govern  coops. 

I  think  itfs  incumbent  upon  cooperatives  to  do  a  number  of 
things.  One  is  to  make  sure  again  that  the  public  and  Congress 
and  the  executive  agencies  fully  understand  cooperatives  and  how 
they  operate.  This  is  a  big  job.  At  the  same  time  I  think  coopera¬ 
tives  better  look  to  their  own  house.  One  of  the  things  I  think  is 

dangerous  to  the  future  of  cooperatives  is  the  tendency  on  the  part 

of  a  few  to  get  off  into  activities  far  afield  from  their  original 
intent.  Another  thing  I  think  is  dangerous  is  the  partnership  between 
a  few  farmer-owned  cooperatives  and  large  privately  owned  corporations. 
I  also  think  that  some  day  the  Congress  probably  is  going  to  take 
a  strong  look  at  cooperatives  and  make  sure  that  they  are  really  com¬ 
posed  of  bonafide  producers  on  the  land  and  not  simply  combinations 
of  farming  entities  of  a  different  character. 

All  of  those  things  are  in  the  wind.  All  of  them  are  being 

talked  about  now.  I  don't  know  where  all  this  is  going  to  lead. 

I  don't  think  the  nation  is  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  alter 
drastically  the  conditions  under  which  cooperatives  exist  and 
operate.  But  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  there  are  changes 
made  to  assure  that  cooperatives,  permitted  to  organize  under  the 
antitrust  laws  by  virtue  of  passage  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act, 
don't  become  entities  of  a  different  character.  Those  are  things 
that  cooperatives  will  have  to  be  concerned  with. 
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Family  Matters 

Brienes : 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  your  own  life  and  career  now. 

Schacht : 

Fine. 

Brienes : 

I  know  Mary  and  you  have  several  children.  They  must  be  grown  and 
gone  by  now. 

Schacht: 

We  have  two  children.  One,  Henry  John,  a  classroom  teacher  in 
mathematics  in  Dublin,  California,  is  in  his  early  thirties,  and 
married,  lives  out  in  the  Danville  area.  The  two  children  are 
quite  different.  John  is  a  reserved,  very  steady,  very  self-possessed 
person  with  quite  a  penchant  for  working  with  his  hands,  and  likes 
the  outdoors  very  much.  He  and  I  used  to  take  pack  trips  together 
into  the  high  country  of  the  Sierra  when  he  was  younger.  He  gradu- 
ted  from  Berkeley  High  School  and  qualified  to  enter  Davis.  He  and 
Davis  weren't  really  suited  to  each  other  at  that  particular  time. 

He  went  into  the  service,  came  out,  went  to  work  and  then  back  to 
school.  Graduated  finally  from  the  State  University  at  Hayward  and 
then  took  a  fifth  year  to  get  his  teaching  credential.  Had  the 
usual  difficulties  common  these  days  in  finding  a  job  as  a  teacher 
and  first  had  to  teach  at  a  well-established  private  school  in 

Walnut  Creek.  Worked  there  for  a  year  and  then  got  a  summer  school 
teaching  job,  did  such  a  good  job  in  summer  school  that,  lo  and 
behold,  when  the  district  had  an  opening  in  the  fall  for  regular 
session,  they  signed  him  up  and  he's  been  there  ever  since.  He 
enjoys  teaching.  I  think  he's  a  good  teacher,  subject  to  all  the 
usual  problems,  of  course,  that  teachers  have  with  students  and 
parents  and  so  on.  He  now  is  looking  forward  to  getting  into  the 
administrative  end  of  it.  Or  at  least  taking  work  in  that  direction. 

He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  junior  high  school  when  the  principal 
happens  to  be  away. 

Brienes: 

Had  he  ever  thought  of  going  into  your  line? 

Schacht : 

No,  I'm  sure  he  never  considered  it,  and,  of  course,  the  contrast 
here  is  that  my  daughter,  Linda,  also  in  her  early  thirties,  is  in 
my  old  line  of  business.  She's  a  television  newswoman  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Linda  was  always  very  social,  always  involved  in  activities 
and  school  politics  when  whe  was  at  Berkeley  High.  Went  to  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  had  no  academic  problems  at 
all,  but  didn't  come  out  with  any  very  clear  idea  of  what  she  wanted 
to  do.  She  went  to  San  Francisco,  worked  for  an  advertising  agency 
there  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  went  back  to  Washington,  D.  C.  , 
worked  on  Capitol  Hill  in  one  of  the  senators'  offices  for  a  while*’ 
then  after  Bobby  Kennedy  was  assassinated  she  was  one  of  the  first 
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persons  hired  on  the  staff  of  the  commission  that  President  Johnson 
appointed  to  investigate  causes  of  crime  and  violence.  This  was  a 
commission  headed  by  Milton  Eisenhower  and  had  a  good  many  distinguished 
people  on  it.  She  happened  to  be  in  the  section  that  was  to  deal  with 
the  effect  of  the  mass  media  in  this  area.  She  set  up  the  public 
hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  that  dealt  with  the  possible  effect  of 
television  and  radio  communication  on  crime  and  violence. 

When  that  report  had  been  finished,  she  went  to  Europe,  came 
back,  and  was  looking  for  a  job.  John  Veneman,  who  then  was  under¬ 
secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  had  met  Linda  through 
me  and  somehow  literally  hijacked  her  onto  his  staff.  She  worked 
for  Jack  for  two  or  three  years  as  a  speech  writer,  and  I  think  did 
a  very  creditable  job.  At  that  time  she  began  to  become  interested 
in  writing  and  possibly  going  into  television.  She  was  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Ripon  Society's  monthly  magazine.  She  did  a 
number  of  things  for  them  that  I  think,  again,  were  quite  good.  Two 
or  three  of  her  speeches  were  reprinted  by  HEW  for  wider  distribution. 

So  she  had  some  encouragement.  She  does  handle  words  well.  She  was 
married  back  there.  That  didn't  turn  out  too  well. 

When  she  came  back  here  to  get  her  divorce  she  went  to  Stanford 
for  the  summer  quarter  and  took  graduate  work  in  communications. 

Andrew  Stern,  who  is  in  the  Communications  School  on  the  Berkeley 
campus,  happened  to  be  one  of  the  summer  instructors.  He  persuaded 
her  to  come  back  to  Berkeley  and  finish  her  work  there.  I'm  glad 
he  did  because  while  Stanford  has  a  fine  curriculum,  I  think  Berke¬ 
ley's  curriculum  is  considerably  more  practical  for  someone  who  in¬ 
tends  to  go  into  the  business  and  make  a  living  at  it. 

When  she  finished  work  for  her  master's  she  had  the  problem 
of  getting  a  job  in  television  news.  She  called  Joe  Russin,  news 
director  at  KQED,  Channel  9,  in  San  Francisco  and  said  that  she'd 
like  to  come  over  and  work — oh,  and  I  should  mention  one  other 
thing.  While  she  was  at  Cal  in  the  Graduate  School,  she  won  a 
scholarship  from  Channel  2,  KTVU  in  Oakland,  which  gave  her  some 
very  valuable  experience  in  the  newsroom  there.  Not  on  the  air, 
but  working  in  the  newsroom,  preparing  copy  for  television,  editing 
film  and  that  type  of  thing.  Also  during  that  period,  she  and  two 
other  students,  as  part  of  their  classwork,  put  together  a  film 
on  the  beef  cattle  industry  here  in  California.  It  happened  to  be 
the  time  when  beef  prices  were  a  public  issue.  She  narrated  the 
film.  It  was  sufficiently  good  that  the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
bought  it  for  national  distribution.  They  were  quite  proud  of  that 
as  they  should  be. 


At  any  rate,  she  called  Joe  Russin  and  said  she  thought  per¬ 
haps  if  she  could  work  in  the  newsroom  for  a  while  he  might  give  her 
a  chance  to  go  on  the  air.  Joe's  response  was  that  he  wasn't  running 
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a  school,  he  was  in  the  business  of  presenting  television  news  in 
a  special  way.  If  she  wanted  to  come  over  and  try  her  skills  on  the 
air,  heTd  give  her  a  try.  Of  course,  she  was  scared.  I  was  even 
more  scared  than  she  was.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  did  very 
well,  Joe  kept  her  on,  she  won  the  Northern  California  Emmy  Award 
for  investigative  reporting  in  the  first  year  she  was  on  KQED  for 
a  story  that  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  legislation  in  the 
Congress.  She’s  now  gone  over  to  Channel  5,  KPIX  in  San  Francisco. 
Joe  Russin  had  gone  over  there  as  news  director  and  persuaded  her 
to  come  over.  She’s  very  capable.  She  is  remarried  and  living  in 
Berkeley. 


A  Self-Assessment 


What  would  you  sum  up  as  the  main  achievements  of  your  career  in 
agriculture? 

If  I’ve  done  anything,  I’ve  helped  to  inform  a  lot  of  people.  Both 
agricultural  people  and  urban  people.  I  suppose  that’s  the  most  of 
what  I’ve  done.  I  played  a  minor  part,  I  think,  in  recent  years  in 
developing  public  relations  and  political  activity  on  behalf  of 
agriculture.  But  mainly  I  think  I’ve  been  a  communicator. 

Hamilton  Hintz  once  told  me  that  he  thought  of  you  as  an  ’’ambassador 
for  agriculture”. 

I  guess  so,  in  a  way.  I’ve  interpreted  agriculture  to  a  great 
many  people.  There’s  no  doubt  about  that.  I  guess  that  would  be 
a  fair  thing  to  say — a  nice  thing  of  Ham  to  say. 


Still  on  the  Agenda 


A  final  question.  Are  there  things  you  haven’t  accomplished  that 
you  want  to?  Things  still  on  the  agenda  for  you? 

Most  certainly,  yes. 

I’ve  just  recently  become  involved  in  something  I  think  is 
going  to  be  extremely  interesting.  Some  time  ago  a  long-time  friend. 
Jack  Mailliard,  (son  of  two  great  friends,  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  who 
I  mentioned  before,  and  Kate  Mailliard,  Jack’s  mother)  had  been 
asked  by  the  president  of  the  Parrott  Ranch  Company  to  suggest  someone 
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Schacht : 


Brienes : 

Schacht: 

Brienes: 

Schacht: 


who  might  be  added  to  their  board  of  directors.  As  a  result  I’ve 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Parrott  Ranch  Company, 
which  has  a  long  history  going  back  well  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Approximately  forty  thousand  acres  in  three  different 
tracts  up  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  Llano  Seco  Rancho,  which 
is  the  core  of  it,  is  some  nineteen  thousand  acres  of  crop  land 
and  pasture.  This  ranch  has  a  long  history.  It’s  originally 
Spanish  land.  I  believe  the  first  owner  after  that  period  was 
the  former  U.S.  consul  in  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  who  came  up  and  took 
over  this  property.  It’s  a  most  interesting  operation,  with  a  long 
frontage  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Interestingly  enough,  for  many 
years  it  was  managed  by  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Hugh  Baber,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  California  Livestock  Men  of  the  Year.  Hugh 
died  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I’m  sure  that  I’ll  find  his  hand  is 
still  being  felt  because  he  was  one  of  the  top  people  I’ve  known 
in  agriculture. 

Isn’t  this  the  first  time  you’ve  been  actively  engaged  in  a 
farming  property,  except  for  your  Iowa  property? 

Yes,  the  first  time  I’ve  been  involved  in  what  you  might  call  man¬ 
agement  of  farming  properties  here  in  California.  Things  just  keep 
coming  along.  This  may  be  one  of  the  most  interesting.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  being  involved. 

And  politics? 

In  the  political  field,  before  I  retire  I  want  to  develop  that  end 
for  California  Canners  and  Growers  and  for  agriculture  to  a  greater 
degree.  I’d  like  to  do  what  I  can  to  strengthen  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  educational  approach  of  agriculture  and  food  processing. 

One  of  the  things  I’m  embarked  on  now,  very  important  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  agriculture,  is  this  whole  involvement  with  international 
trade  negotiations.  The  California  specialty  crops  are  always  in 
danger  of  being  lost  in  the  shuffle  because  while  they’re  very 
important  to  us  in  this  state,  they  individually  don’t  rate  very 
high  in  the  pattern  of  international  trade  in  farm  products.  So  one 
of  the  things  I’ve  been  trying  to  promote  is  establishment  of  a 
California  representative  to  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  in  Geneva. 
We’ve  had  meetings  with  various  facets  of  agriculture  in  the  state 
to  see  if  we  can’t  get  that  funded  and  operating  during  the  next 
two  years*  so  that  we  can  have  closer  contact  with  the  negotiations 
and  perhaps  more  influence  than  in  the  past. 


This  was  accomplished  subsequent  to  the  interview. 
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Brienes : 

Is  there  a  book  in  you  that  hasn't  come  out? 

Schacht : 

Sure. 

Brienes : 

What  is  that  book? 

Schacht: 

University  of  California  Press  approached  me  at  one  time  about  a 
book  based  upon  the  columns  that  I  have  done,  with  some  elaboration 
which  I  would  provide.  I  believe  there's  a  book  there  as  a  general 
picture  of  agriculture  in  California,  the  people  involved  in  it, 
what  I've  seen  happen.  I  haven't  really  thought  too  much  about  it. 
I  ve  been  too  busy.  I  haven't  time  to  do  the  book,  so  I  haven't 
worried  about  it. 

Brienes : 

Do  you  suppose  that  sometime  in  the  future,  if  you  get  more  time, 
you  would  turn  to  something  like  that? 

Schacht: 

Oh,  it's  possible.  I  really  don't  know.  Maybe  I'll  get  lazy. 

Brienes : 

I  don't  think  you'll  get  lazy  (laughter). 

Schacht: 

Well,  I  don't  think  so  either.  I  intend  to  continue  with  the 
column  after  I  retire  from  California  Canners  and  Growers  because 

I  think  it  has  value.  I  intend  to  continue  to  travel;  I  don't 
know  what  opportunities  will  arise.  Maybe  a  long-suffering  public 
will  force  me  to  retire  sometime,  but  I  don't  know  that  I'll  ever 
really  retire.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  need  to  be  done 
always.  I  wouldn't  want  just  to  retreat  to  my  home  and  quietly 
cultivate  my  bonsai. 
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The  following  appendices  listing  Mr.  Schacht's  publications,  awards, 
and  professional  affiliations  appear  substantially  as  they  were  submitted 
in  a  written  statement  by  Mr.  Schacht. 
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Publications 


Of  all  the  writing  that  I  have  done  I  am  most  proud  of  having  turned 
out  some  two  thousand  Farm  Reporter  columns  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  of  broadcasting  five  thousand  Farmer’s  Digest  (later  Standard  Farm 
Reporter)  programs  over  NBC  and  ABC  in  San  Francisco  from  the  years  1942-60. 
The  column  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  (that  is,  a  column  written  regularly 
for  a  major  metropolitan  newspaper,  not  intended  for  rural  readers,  but 
rather  for  urban  readers  who  presumably  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject) 
in  the  United  States  and  has  been  appearing  twice-weekly  now  for  eighteen 
years.  The  broadcasts  for  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  hold  the  longe¬ 
vity  record  in  this  country  for  any  type  of  broadcast  sponsored  daily  by  one 
company.  I  would  be  falsely  modest  if  I  did  not  admit  that  both  these  enter¬ 
prises  have  given  me  pleasure  and  pride.  How  many  additional  broadcasts  I 
took  part  in  over  the  some  twenty  years  that  I  was  actively  engaged  in  broad¬ 
casting  I  will  not  attempt  to  calculate  but  they  ran  into  the  hundreds. 

While  they  may  not  appear  to  qualify  for  a  conventional  bibliography  all 
involved  writing,  editing,  and  communication,  so  I  claim  they  qualify. 

California  Monthly 

November  1939,  f,Sierra  Madre  Millions". 

November  1938,  "Watching  Intelligence  Grow". 

February  1938,  "Eat,  Drink,  and  Be  Thin"* 

June  1940,  "Harnessing  the  Atom,  Lawrence's  Cyclotron,"  Part  I. 

July  1940,  "Harnessing  the  Atom,  Lawrence's  Cyclotron,"  Part  II. 

June  1938,  "Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  1938  Model". 

April  1940,  "Sugar-Coated  Traffic  Control". 

May  1961,  "Orient  Journal  of  an  Alumnus". 

July-August  1961,  "California's  Wealth  and  Pride  in  Agriculture". 

Merit  Students  Encyclopedia,  1967,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Company, 
section  on  agriculture. 

Harper's ,  August  1949,  "Cancer  and  the  Atom". 

Collier's,  date  uncertain,  "Fight  for  Youth". 

The  Farm  Quarterly 

The  Frontier  of  Wind  and  Wine,  Fall  1966. 

The  Spice  Grower,  Fall  1964. 

The  Turning  of  a  Century  (with  Dr.  George  L.  Mehren) ,  published  by  Pfizer  & 
Company,  1962. 
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Science,  Servant  of  Agriculture  (biennial  report  of  the  UC  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture)  ,  1940 . 

Toward  Better  Agriculture  (biennial  report  of  the  UC  College  of  Agriculture) , 
1938. 

California's  Wealth  and  Pride  in  Agriculture,  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
University  of  California,  1961. 

Editor,  Proceedings,  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  Conference  on  Coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  Statewide  Effort  in  Agricultural  Research  and  Education,  1961. 

Co-author,  Report  on  the  FAO  Near  East  Farm  Broadcasting  Seminar,  Cairo, 

United  Arab  Republic,  published  by  United  Nations,  1963. 

Co-author,  Report  on  the  FAO  Farm  Broadcasting  Seminar  for  Northern  Zone  of 
Latin  America,  Mexico  City,  published  by  United  Nations,  1965. 

Co-author,  Report  on  FAO  Seminar  for  Pacific  Basin,  Tokyo,  published  by 
United  Nations,  1966. 

Study  Mission  to  the  Common  Market,  A  Report,  published  by  California  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  1963. 

The  Common  Market  and  GATT  Negotiations  at  Geneva,  published  by  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1964. 

*Hydroponics ,  written  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  W.  F.  Gericke,  published  by 
Prentice-Hall,  1940. 

Scores  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Country  Gentleman  and 
Farm  Journal  magazines  during  the  years  1939-61. 

Trends  in  California  Agriculture,  reprinted  in  proceedings  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Development  of  the  Far  West,  a  Symposium,  by  Agricultural  History 
Society,  UC  Press. 

Reprints  of  articles: 

1.  Lawrence's  Cyclotron,  Part  I  Touring  the  Atomic  World;  Part  II  Harnessing 
the  Atom,  from  California  Monthly,  reprinted  by  Radiation  Laboratory,  UC 
Berkeley,  1940. 

2.  Fight  for  Youth  reprinted  from  Collier's  in  Science  Yearbook  of  1943, 
Doubleday  Doran. 


* 


The  full  title  is: 


The  Complete  Guide  to  Soilless  Gardening. 
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3.  Touring  the  Atomic  World  reprinted  from  California  Monthly  in  A  Treasury 
of  Science,  1943,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

4.  Lawrence's  Cyclotron  from  California  Monthly  reprinted  in  part  in  Men  Who 
Make  the  Future,  Bruce  Bliven,  Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce,  1942. 

5.  Touring  the  Atomic  World  from  California  Monthly  reprinted  in  Readings  in 
Exposition,  Reed-McCorkle,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1942. 


. 
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Awards  of  Various  Kinds 


Honorary  Degree  of  State  Fanner,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  1951 
Honorary  Membership,  4-H  Clubs 

Certificate  of  Award,  National  Association  of  Television  and  Radio  Farm 
Directors,  1960,  in  recognition  of  20  years  as  farm  broadcaster. 

Certificate  of  Commendation,  1968,  National  Association  of  Farm  Broadcasters, 
for  "pioneering  activities  in  rural  broadcasting". 

Certificate  of  Appreciation,  California  Alumni  Association,  1962,  for  service 
as  Alumni  Representative  on  the  ASUC  Executive  Committee 

ASTA  Award  for  "best  agricultural  writing  in  the  nation's  newspapers",  1964, 
American  Seed  Trade  Association 

Special  Award,  National  Agricultural  Marketing  Association,  1970,  for  column 
in  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Pfizer  Agricultural  Editor's  Award,  1968 

Golden  Fleece  Award,  California  Wool  Growers  Association,  1974 

Certificate  of  Appreciation,  U.S.  Commerce  Department,  1967,  as  director, 
California  Agricultural  Trade  Mission  to  the  Soviet  Union 

Certificate  of  Appreciation,  California  Dried  Fruit  Association,  for 
"dedicated  service  in  reporting  agricultural  news",  1963 

Certificate  of  Appreciation,  for  "meritorious  public  service",  Bartlett 
Pear  Marketing  Board,  1957 


. 

' 

' 
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Memberships  and  Affiliations 

Commonwealth  Club 

National  Association  of  Farm  Broadcasters  (dh,  southwest  region) 

Alumni  Big  C  Society 

Flying  Kangaroo  Club  (international  association  of  farm  broadcasters) 

Regional  Export  Expansion  Council,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Public  Relations  Roundtable,  San  Francisco 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America 
Press  Club,  San  Francisco 

Director,  California  Council  for  International  Trade 
President,  U.S.  National  Fruit  Export  Council 

Member,  Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  Committee  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  President's  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 

Member,  Industry  Sector  Advisory  Committee  (food  and  kindred  products)  to 
President's  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  and  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce 

Director,  National  Canners  Association;  chairman,  public  relations  committee,  NCA 

Consultant  to  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  United  Nations;  Cairo,  1963; 
Mexico  City,  1965;  Tokyo,  1967 

American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors 
Trustee,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
Member,  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Editors 
Member,  Agricultural  Relations  Council 


■ 
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Abbott  Laboratories,  211,  240 
ABC.  See  American  Broadcasting  Company 
Adams,  Leon,  248 
Adams,  R.  L. ,  57 

Agricultural  broadcasting,  as  sustaining  public  service,  46,  83 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Gill  Tract,  31,  40,  56,  152 
Agricultural  Extension  Service:  first  encounters  with,  39-45,  54; 
mobilization  for  WWII,  57,  73;  activities  of,  71,  86,  111,  130,  139, 

142,  144-146,  149,  151;  Home  Advisor  Service,  144,  153;  Agricultural 
Information  Service,  177,  249.  See  also  University  of  California  Division 
of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Agricultural  journalism,  state  of,  163-164,  166-167 
Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  Committee,  115-116 

Agronomy  department.  See  University  of  California,  Davis,  Department  of 
Agronomy 

Alameda  County,  California,  176 

Albaugh,  Reuben,  55 

Alcorn,  George,  139-140,  151,  154 

Aldrich,  Daniel,  54,  139-140,  142-143,  154,  158 

Allen,  Graham  (Gra) ,  192,  195 

American  Broadcasting  Company  (ABC) :  agricultural  broadcasting  in 
cooperation  with  USDA,  48;  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  64,  78 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  160,  169 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  (ASTA) ,  177 

Amerine,  Maynard,  248 
Aspinwall,  Iowa,  1-2 

Associated  Students,  [ASUC].  See  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Atomic  Energy,  26-28 

Australia:  trip  to,  98—99;  people  of,  99;  subsidization  of  fruit  exports 

by,  111-112 

Australian  Broadcasting  Commission,  98-99,  123 
Axer,  Jack,  122 


Baber,  Hugh,  260 

Baer,  Max,  73 

Baguio.  See  Philippines 

Bakersfield  Californian,  43 

Bank  of  America,  87,  94-95,  140,  182-183 

Barrows,  David  Prescott,  35 

Batchelor,  L.  D. ,  53 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  66,  84,  92 

Beatty,  Layne,  123 

Beatty,  Morgan,  79 

Bence,  Bob,  45 

Blazer,  Earl,  179 

Bliven,  Bruce,  27 

Blue,  Ira,  98 

Blue  Network.  See  National  Broadcasting  Company 
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Bohr,  Niels,  27 
Boyce,  Al,  158 

Bracero  program,  159,  170-172 

Brandt,  Karl,  110 

Brannan,  Charles,  76 

Brent,  Catherine,  145,  147,  153 

Bridges,  Harry,  16 

Briggs,  Cy,  48 

British  Commonwealth  Federation  of  Farm  Broadcasters,  129 

Broadhead,  Bruce,  99,  125 

Bunje,  Ralph,  159,  162,  182 

Burdick,  Quentin  N. ,  239 

Business  Week,  193 

Butz,  Earl,  115,  246 


Caerulea,  11 

Cal  Aggie  Alumni  Association,  72 

Cal  Can.  See  California  Canners  and  Growers 

Cal  Farm  Travel  Service,  104-105 

California  agriculture:  diversity  of,  163,  246;  fresh  fruit  industry  in, 

168;  labor  problems  of,  170-172;  citrus  industry  in,  176;  truck  crop 
industry  in,  176;  land  use  question  in,  176-177;  marketing  cooperatives 
in,  180,  247;  canning  industry  in,  180-181;  bargaining  associations 
in,  181-182;  political  power  of,  175,  204,  243-244;  mechanization  of, 
247-248,  251-252;  tomato  industry  in,  247;  wine  industry  in,  248; 
pest  control  in,  249-250;  strawberry  industry,  250;  pistachio  industry, 
250-251;  kiwi  fruit  in,  251;  safflower  oil  in,  251;  young  people  in, 

252;  farm  size  in,  252-253;  public  utility  possibility  for,  254-255 
California  Almond  Growers  Exchange,  122 
California  Apricot  Growers  Association,  182 

California  Canners  and  Growers:  export  interests  of.  111,  119,  164; 

and  Farm  Reporter,  165;  employment  with,  179-180;  origins  of,  180-185; 
brand  names  of,  184,  206;  membership  in,  184-186,  203;  decision-making 
within,  186-187;  district  organization  of,  187;  industry  position  of, 

188;  field  price  policy  of,  188-189;  communications  problems  of,  189-192; 
publications  program  of,  193-195;  annual  meeting  of,  195;  advisory 
councils  of,  186,  196;  political  activity  of,  201-204,  243,  260;  use 
of  cyclamates  by,  206-207;  disposal  of  Diet  Delight  cyclamate  pack, 

218-221;  seeks  indemnification  because  of  cyclamate  ban,  216,  221, 

240-241 

California  Canning  Peach  Association,  111,  159,  182,  189 
California  Canning  Pear  Association,  182,  189 
California  Council  for  International  Trade,  115 

California  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  membership,  84;  in  travel  business,  104; 
sponsors  visit  to  EEC,  109-110;  publishes  report  on  EEC,  113;  mentioned, 
138,  172;  cooperates  in  Morrill  Act  centennial,  151;  and  television  use, 

154 

California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly,  157 
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California  Farmer,  156 

California  Freestone  Peach  Association,  182 
California  Monthly ,  27 

California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  72 
California  State  Fair,  71 

California  State  Polytechnic  Institute,  San  Luis  Obispo,  rivalry  with 
Davis,  50 

California  Tomato  Growers  Association,  182 
California  Wool  Growers1  Association,  53,  86 
Calorie  Control  Council,  240 

Cal  Poly.  See  California  State  Polytechnic  Institute,  San  Luis  Obispo 
Campbell,  Mac,  66 
Capper-Volstead  Act,  199,  256 
Carley,  Jim,  23 

Cattle.  See  Livestock  management 

CBS.  See  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

CCG.  See  California  Canners  and  Growers 

CCG  Picture,  194-195 

Celler,  Emanuel,  219,  230,  232-235 

C  &  H  Sugar,  68 

Chavez,  Cesar,  171 

Chicago  Daily  News,  foreign  reporting  of,  60 
Citrus  Experiment  Station.  See  Riverside,  California 
Clark,  Al,  72 

Claussen,  Amelia  (mother) ,  6 

Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board,  111 

COAP.  See  Committee  on  Agricultural  Policy 

Coelho,  Tony,  235 

Coke,  J.  Earl,  87,  183,  202 

Cole,  Harold,  55 

College  of  Agriculture:  biennial  reports,  38,  40;  use  of  radio  by,  44, 

51,  56;  Advisory  Council  of  the,  130,  138-139 
Colliers ,  29-30 

Colmer,  William  M. ,  233 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  University  Explorer,  37 
Commerce  Department.  See  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
Commercial  broadcasting:  necessity  for  farm  broadcasting,  83;  success 
in  farm  broadcasting,  87;  difficulties  in  farm  broadcasting,  88-91,  95; 
supported  at  UN  Seminar,  127 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Policy,  204 
Common  Cause ,  201 

Common  Market.  See  European  Economic  Community 
Congress,  and  Capper-Volstead  Act,  199 

Conglomerate  farming  enterprises.  See  California  agriculture,  farm  size  in 
Consumer  advocates,  208,  210,  213,  215,  222-224,  226-228,  237,  241,  244-245, 
256 

Cook,  Marlow  W. ,  238-239 

Cooperatives.  See  Farmer  cooperatives 
COPA,  110 
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Coppock,  Ray,  147 
Corcoran,  Thomas,  215 
Covelo,  California,  71 
Cow  Palace,  72 
Cranshaw  melon,  167 
Cranston,  Alan,  213,  238,  240 

Crocheron,  Bertram  H.  ("B.H."):  and  independence  Agricultural  Extension 
service,  41-42;  and  World  War  II  mobilization,  57 
Crow,  Carl,  62 
Cruess,  William  V. ,  57,  157 

Cunan,  Dick,  192 

Cyclamates:  and  Farm  Reporter,  166;  effect  on  Cal  Can  of  ban,  189; 
need  for  communications  with  CCG  members  regarding,  193;  use  by  Cal 
Can  of  in  Diet  Delight  brand,  206-207;  popularity  of,  207;  attacks  on 
use  of,  208-210,  226;  and  cancer,  210-212,  224-225,  238,  240;  ban  on 
use  of,  211-212,  214-215,  217;  indemnification  opposed  in  use  of,  226- 
227;  recent  attempts  to  restore  use  of,  240-241 


Dail,  Howard,  148 

Daily  Californian,  16-17,  33-34,  130-131,  134 

Dairy  industry,  and  University  of  California,  56 

Day,  James,  74-75 

Delaney  Clause,  224,  233 

Delaney,  James  J. ,  224,  233 

Dell,  Peter,  125 
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